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Our Sorrowing Lord. 
BY HETTA LORD HAYES WARD. 


Ir was on Christmas night, 
And heaven lay bathed in light, 
And yet our Lord hung low his sacred head; 
The saints sang loud the psalm; 
Each martyr waved his palm; 
But Christ sat sad as one who mourned the dead; 
While through the vast ethereal space 
God’s love shone warm, and heavenly radiance filled the 
place. 


The golden harps awoke, 
When bold King David spoke: 
‘‘O King of kings, exalt thy crownéd head!”’ 
As from his-:thorny crown, 
Great drops of blood rolled down. 
He groaned in spirit, sighed, and sorrowing said: 
‘Again I see earth’s kings agree,— 
In that they did it not, they did it not to me.”’ 


Then to his Master went 
Peter, the penitent: 
‘*Thou knowest I love thee, 
head.”’ 
But from the riven side 
Gushed out the crimson tide: 
‘* Alas! My sheep,” he mourned, ‘‘ remain unfed. 
Did I not bid them feed my sheep ?~ 
They love me not; for while I watch and weep, they 
sleep.” 


Lord. Lift up thy 


Then leaned Saint John, the blest, 
His head upon Christ’s breast: 
‘« Beloved of God and men; lift up thy head!’’ 
‘* For love on earth I died. 
My love they crucified! 
With everlasting love,’’ the dear Christ said, 
‘1 seek my own and long I wait, 
While priests contend, and bishops strive, and Chris- 
tians hate.’’ 


Then Mary, Mother sweet, 
Forsook her lofty seat: 
‘*My Son! My Light! My Life! Lift up thy head. 
O hear the church chimes ring, 
And happy voices sing!’’ 
‘*T hear,” said Christ, ‘‘ but weeping for the dead, 
And children hungry, naked, cold, 
And widows wailing wild upon my mountains old.” 


Then an exceeding light 
From God’s great throne shone white, 
When like a flower uprose the Christ’s bowed head. 
Loud sang the seraphim 
Angel and cherubim 
To Christ our Lord, who once for us lay dead. 
But while they choired aloud his name, 
I hid my face, and wept for grief and very shame. 
Newark, N. J. 





God’s Children. 
BY ADDISON BALLARD, D.D. 


Mrs. BALLINGTON BOOTH has named her new 
home for ex-convicts, ‘‘ Hope.’’ It is designed as a 
shelter from which the released prisoner may be rea- 
sonably suré that after a certain period of probation 
the world will take him back and treat him as tho he 
had never forfeited its esteem and confidence by his 
crimes—a sort of experimental halfway station be- 
tween his old convict life and the new citizen life it is 
now presumably his desire to lead. 

All this is very human and very kind; but how 
much more than humanly kind, how divinely com- 
passionate, is God’s way of dealing with us, his err- 
ing children! No purgatorial asylum tor us where we 
must stay a while before being welcomed again to full- 
est companionship at the family fireside. To remove 
all possible doubt as to the heartiness and warmth of 
our Father’s welcome, he goes far beyond anything 
we might under our sense of unworthiness have 
looked for him to do. Knowing how apt the return- 


ing prodigal will be in his grief and shame to stop 


when he first comes in sight of the house, and Show 
hard at any rate it will be for him to come up to the 
house a/one, the father runs out to meet him while 
yet a great way off. Knowing how much his boy 
would like what he cannot himself venture yet to offer 
the father at once gives him the embrace and the kiss. 
Besides the clothes and the shoes which might be 
taken as an expression of pity only for an outcast’s 
ragged and barefoot condition, the father gives also 
the ring, sure pledge of patient and now rejoicing 
love. Over against the delicacy of that broken- 
hearted contrition which hesitates to reach out and 
take however willing a gift, is set the earnestness as 
well as delicacy of the father’s love which spares his 
penitent child even that little hesitating exertion and 
which has seen to it beforehand that all he shall have 
to do will be simply to offer his feet, his shoulders and 
his hand, and let the servants put on him the shoes, 
the robe and the ring. 


University Heicuts, New York. 





The Venezuelan Settlement. 
BY PROF, THEODORE S. WOOLSEY, 
Or Yace University. 


ONCE more a court of arbitration is to be charged 
with the solution of a serious international difference. 
A boundary line, being a matter of fact, of treaty 
growth and of treaty construction, may be laid down 
by arbitration with peculiar propriety, This had been 
the feeling of those Americans who had studied the 
controversy between Venezuela and Great Britain; 
and whatever views they may have held as to the 
proper course of the United States in the affair, the 
fact of settlement, and settlement through arbitration, 
will relieve and delight them all. 

If we compare the adjustment which has been, or 
rather, promises to be adopted (for Venezuelan action 
has not yet been taken), with that which the Presi- 
dent recommended a year ago, we shall find, how- 
ever, an essential difference between the two. Let us 
recall the latter for a moment. The United States 
had suggested arbitration to Great Britain; but the 
latter had declined it, not, it is true, 2# foto, but as 
applicable to the entire region in dispute. The ob- 
stacle was that lands which had been long in the pos- 
session of British subjects might thus suffer a change 
of jurisdiction which their owners would find intoler- 
able. 

Thereupon, on December 17th, President Cleve- 
land annoui.ced an ultimatum. Regretting the re- 
fusal of the British Government to arbitrate, ‘‘ upon 
grounds which, in the circumstances, seem to be far 
from satisfactory,” he proposed a United States Com- 
mission to determine the boundary line. After this 
should have been laid down, he advised that any 
claim of Great Britain to territory on the Venezuelan 
side of it, should be resisted by the United States by 
every means in its power. No sooner said than 
done. Congress as one man voted all that the Presi- 
dent had proposed, and the Commission was duly ap- 
pointed. It was excellent in its make-up, and tactful 
and conservative in its actions. And may we not 
find the principal proof of this in the fact that it has 
never made areport? For it became sufficiently clear 
before long that the Commission was a white elephant 
on the hands of the Administration. Had our Gov- 
ernment taken a single step toward carrying out its 
program of forcing its own line down the throat of 
the British lion, it would have caused a great com- 
mercial panic, would have drained the Treasury of its 
gold, and would have brought about national bank- 
ruptcy or sunk us again to a paper basis. One can- 
not but suspect that Mr. Cleveland was very far from 
appreciating the full import and consequences of his 
December Message. As soon as he saw the con- 
struction which was everywhere put upon it, as soon 
as he saw the financial results which followed it, he 





became very much less aggressive and very much bet- 
ter informed. He is a man of sound common sense; 
he is incapable of making the same mistake twice. 
If this estimate be correct, it is a key to the dilemma 
which confronted him. To back down was impossi- 
ble; to go forward was disastrous; and the Adminis- 
tration realized the situation. 

Nor was the British Government without its diffi- 
culties. Somewhat isolated in European politics— 
with France estranged on account of Egypt; with 
Germany out of sympathy through incompatibility of 
temper; with Russian antagonism always possible be- 
cause of the irrepressible conflict of national inter- 
ests; with all Europe sitting on the Turkish powder 
mine, afraid to stir lest an Armenian spark should 
ignite it—Great Britain, amazed and grieved rather 
than angry at our serious attitude, was by no means 
inclined to add to her burdens by war with the United 
States and, especially, by war over a trifle. 

Thus everything made for peace and a settlement, 

and the settlement appears to have come; but it is 
not on the lines of last year’s message. It recognizes 
the justice of the English contention in behalf of 
their long-established settlers by exempting. all such 
who can prove fifty years’ holding under the British 
flag from the operation of the arbitration. To the 
international lawyer this provision is peculiarly inter- 
esting. Prescription is a recognized source of title 
in the law of nations; but with this serious defect, 
that there is no rule or authority to determine the 
length of time necessary to constitute prescriptive 
possession. In this particular case, however, by 
treaty agreement, this length of time is determined 
to be fifty years. ; 

It may be worth noticing, also, that this is one 
more instance of sfecza/ arbitration, which has been 
brought about by special agreement as to the condi- 
tions under which it is to be carried on. It was by the 
exemption of the fifty-year settlers, an exemption 
which a permanent court without permission or prec- 
edent could hardly have made, that an agreement 
was made possible. 

If we are to regard the Venezuelan settlement as a 
‘¢triumph of diplomacy,’’as it has been called, in the 
light of the foregoing, it is a little puzzling to say 
which diplomacy has triumphed. Is it ours which 
insisted upon arbitration and has got it, or is it the 
British, which refused arbitration unless the older 
settlements were exempted from it, and has accom- 
plished that. Compared with the fact of peaceful 
settlement this question is of small importance, and 
peaceful settlement the action of the United States 
has undoubtedly helped to bring about. 

Satisfactory as this main fact is, there is yet some- 
thing curious and anomalous in the whole matter. 

Here was a boundary controversy between a South 
American and a European State. We are told that 
its settlement through the action of the United 
States is ‘‘important to our peace and safety, essen- 
tial to the integrity of our free institutions and to 
the tranquil maintenance of our distinctive form of 
government.” To warrant such language as this it is 
necessary to believe that there was unjust encroach- 
ment on the part of Great Britain; that this might be 
followed by further encroachment and eventual con- 
trol or absorption of the countries northward until 
the Isthmus was reached; that with accelerating 
speed the Central American republics might go down 
before the lion’s paw like a child’s clatterfence, with 
possession of the Interoceanic Canal, control of the 
Antilles, dominion over the vast Oriental trade of the 
future, and the downfall of our Republic as the re- 
sults. To imagine all this is not easy; yet some such 
dangers must lurk in British influences in South 

America, for otherwise how can one account for the 

action which our Government has taken ? 

Setting aside Venezuela as a genuine principal in 

the controversy, the United States has taken its place. 
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It is our Government which has threatened war, has 
procured arbitration and arranged its terms, not that 
of Venezuela. What has become of the original party 
to the suit? Where does the United States find its 
mandate to act as guardian? What are the ultimate 
consequences likely to be? One cannot help putting 
one’s self such questions as these. For such action by 
one State in behalf of another implies control, and con- 
trol implies responsibility. We would discover the in- 
terest which governs our policy and the right which 
warrants our action. 

This right is not derived fromanytreaty. We have 
had two treaties of amity and commerce with Vene- 
zuela, but both have been terminated by her, so that at 
present we have no treaty basis to govern the rela- 
tions of the two countries. Nor is there anything in 
the geographical position of Venezuela which can ex- 
plain any special interest in her affairs. It is a fair 
inference then that we have a similar duty, a similar 
interest and an equal right, in view of any similar dis- 
pute between a South American or still more a Cen- 
tral American State and a European Power. Now 
whenever the United States stands thus as 4 guardian 
—sentinel is the word used in the Venezuelan Con- 
gress—to arrange its ward’s disputes, this action will 
be regarded froma double point of view. The baffled 
European Power will say that it implies a responsibil- 
ity which we cannot shirk when the tables are turned 
and it is the injured party. If it cannot collect a bill 
by force as at Corinto, it will insist upon its payment 
through the State Department at Washington. 

How can we claim enough control and responsibil- 
ity to suit our hand at one time, and avoid too much 
atanother. This will be a delicate diplomatic prob- 
lem. 

On the other hand, the American States tho willing 
enough to accept our aid in extremities, must inevi- 
tably ask what reward we expect and what the limits 
of our right of interference are. As sovereign bodies 
they cannot surrender their initiative nor their re- 
sponsibility in foreign relations. How will Chile and 
Brazil, Mexico and the Argentine regard our preten- 
sions. They may not believe.in national altruism. 

We must expect these complications with both par- 
ties to every controversy, the one refusing to let us 
limit our responsibility as we may wish, the other 
fearing lest we gain too-much power for its good. 
Too much responsibility and too little power; it is the 
problem which has puzzled the National Government 
when it admitted its responsibility for the conduct of 
an individual State like Louisiana, yet confessed its 
inability to control it. 

The ultimate consequences of this new declaration 
of policy are likely to be far-reaching. One will be, 
perhaps we may say, has already been, to infuse the 
element of foreign complication into our domestic 
politics. We shall be no longer free to work out, un- 
trammeled, the problems of Democratic Government. 
We have now on our hands serious questions of tariff 
and finance, of municipal reform, of honest, orderly 
and wise development. But henceforth, with foreign 
complications always possible, these questions can no 
longer be viewed with a single eye. The cost of a 
military and naval establishment and of coast defense, 
commensurate with our pretensions, must affect them 
all. 

And again, if we stand in the way of European 
Powers, wound their susceptibitities, interfere with 
their international liberty of action, their resent- 
ment may take the form of restrictions upon our ex- 
ports of oil and pork and cattle and grain. This kind 
of reprisals has already proved troublesome, and the 
tendency is a growing one. _ 

Then, also, if both parties should accept our right 
of intervention, the minor republics would tend to 
lose their sense of responsibility, and by their lack of it 
and the instability of their Governments, overburden 
us with the cares of headship. For headship it is, the 
headship of the American continent, that we are gradu- 
ally assuming under the guise of an enforcement of 
the Monroe Doctrine. Nothing new can be said about 
this Doctrine; its history and its theory have been re- 
lated ad nauseam. But there is a simple reflection 
which should not be lost sight of, and that is this. No 
declaration of its policy, z. ¢., of its intention and de- 
sires and belief, by a State, can possibly give it any 
rights over other States which it did not otherwise 
possess. If we are justified in enforcing the policy of 
President Monroe, it is only because that policy is in 
accord with the principles of International Law. On 
the other hand, when our policy is in violation of 
those principles, no claim on our part can legalize it. 
The Monroe Doctrine, as it is used and construed 
to-day, has become a mist before our eyes, hiding the 
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real facts. Let us sweep it away and go back to fun- 
damental principles. If anything takes place which 
really threatens our interests and our stability, we 
may intervene in self-defense. Intervention thus be- 
comes a right but not necessarily advantageous. It 
may be /awfu/to do athing, yet bad folicy todo it. 
Thus in Venezuela our right to step in and defend 
her integrity if attacked is one thing; the policy of 
doing so, in view of various consequences which 
might follow, is quite another. We have inclined 
overmuch to argue that if the original Monroe Doc- 
trine was lawful and right, any expansion of it would 
also be right if similarly labeled. And we have 
jumped at the conclusion that if we have the right of 
intervention, it is a duty*also. 





Archbishop Corrigan and Monsignor 
Satolli. 


BY GEN. L. P. DI CESNOLA, 
DireEcTok OF THE METROPOLITAN Museum, New York. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In your issue of November 1gth, inan article under 
the head, ‘ Satolli and Ireland,’’ are some statements 
which are evidently based on misinformation, which 
I ask permission to correct. I do this because I know 
the uniform desire and intent of THE INDEPENDENT 
to ascertain and publish the truth. The statements 
to which I refer relate chiefly to the personal rela- 
tions between two distinguished dignitaries of the 
Catholic Church, and the corrections which I wish to 
make I make on my personal knowledge of the facts, 
and because their appearance in a paper of as high 
reputation as THE INDEPENDENT seems to me calcu- 
lated to do injury to Archbishop Corrigan not only 
as a Christian prelate but perhaps as a Christian 
gentleman. 

I assume that in using the phrase ‘‘the Corrigan 
party’’ the article intends to include Archbishop 
Corrigan and his friends, and there is no doubt that 
the general reader understands the statements as spe- 
cifically applying to him. I do not think any person 
who knows the facts will find a word to contradict in 
what I have to say. 

You say that when the Apostolic Delegate, Mgr. 
Satolli, came to this country; ‘‘the Corrigan party 
treated him with studied neglect or protested against 
his coming.” The same statement has been a thou- 
sand times published and is widely believed; but it is 
certainly untrue. Of course I do not imagine that 
you or any intelligent person would suggest that the 
Archbishop is-chargeable for any talk of individuals, 
any more than Bishop Potter of the Episcopal Church 
would be responsible for anything individual members 
of that Church might do or say. And as to Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, so far from protesting against his 
(Satolli’s) coming, nis entire course was, in public 
and in private, directly contrary to any such idea. 
Before the appointment of Mgr. Satolli was made 
Archbishop Corrigan addressed a circular letter to 
the clergy of his diocese in which he prepared them 
for the appointment as one which the Pope had un- 
questionable right to make, and which popes had 
been in the habit of making in all ages of Church 
history. Immediately after Mgr. Satolli’s appoint- 
ment Archbishop Corrigan, with other bishops, ad- 
dressed a letter to the Pope expressing their entire 
satisfaction with the act. If in the face of such as- 
surances any one thought of protesting (and I know 
of no one who did), the protest would seem simply 
ridiculous. 

But I am more concerned at THE INDEPENDENT’S 
accusation of ‘‘ studied neglect,” which seems to me 
to imply, on the part of the Archbishop, want alike 
of dignity and curtesy, or, to use a familiar military 
phrase, ‘‘conduct unbecoming an officer and a gen- 
tleman.” 

These charges grew up from the somewhat sensa- 
tional publications of the daily press, whose reporters 
often have little appreciation of the underlying rea- 
sons which control the public conduct of those whose 
daily lives and movements they chronicle with such 
care. I may, therefore, be allowed to state my per- 
sonal knowledge of facts in regard to some of the in- 
cidents on which these charges of discurtesy, or neg- 
lect, were founded. It would be absurd to review 
them in detail, and I confine myself to occurrences at 
the time of, and immediately after Mgr. Satolli’s ar- 
rival, occurrences on which, indeed, the charges of 
‘studied neglect’ are chiefly founded. 

The Delegate, at the time of the meeting of the 
American Archbishops in New York, instead of estab- 
lishing himself at the Archbishop’s house went to a 
hotel. This was a fact which was widely commented 
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on as proof of Archbishop Corrigan’s inhospitality 
growing out of hostility in the Delegate and offense 
at his appointment. The facts, which I state of my 
own knowledge, were these: 

Archbishop Corrigan warmly invited Mgr. Satolli 
to his residence (and so on every later visit of the 
Delegate to this city), the Bishop’s house was placed 
at his service, and the best apartment in it was re- 
served for his use. That Mgr. Satolli did not accept 
the proffered hospitality was of his own choice and 
for good reasons. At that time, and for a long time 
afterward, there was in the air, inthe public mind, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, and in the newspapers, 
a contest or controversy or storm, in which Dr. 
McGlynn and his advisers and friends were making 


' fierce personal warfare against Archbishop Corrigan, 


under whose sentence of discipline Dr. McGlynn was 
resting. The Delegate was to act in a judicial capac- 
ity on their complaints or appeal. He thought that 
they would not feel at liberty to approach him as they 
might desire if he took up his residence at the Arch- 
bishop’s house, and, accordingly, he wisely chose to 
reside at a hotel where Dr. McGlynn, Dr. Burtsell, 
and others, could have free access to him at all 
times. 

Another supposed evidence of discurtesy or neglect 
at that time was that Archbishop Corrigan did not in 
person meet the Delegate when he landed in New 
York. It istrue that he did not; but againI am able, 
from personal knowledge, to assure you‘ that it was 
not because he did not desire and endeavor to do so. 
The reception to Mgr. Satolli was under charge of a 
Committee of Reception, who provided a steam tug 
and maGe all the arrangements. They addressed a 
n ‘eto Archbishop Corrigan, which politely invited 
ii. to stay at home, and made it impossible for him 
to force himself on them. The Archbishop, however, 
proposed to himself to meet Mgr. Satolli at the 
shore, and sent to inquire at what place the tug 
would land. The reply he received was that ‘‘ it was 
not decided” ; and he sought the information in vain. 
I may add that Mgr. Satolli (whom alone this appar- 
ent neglect concerned) was afterward fully informed 
of the facts, and you may assure your readers that he 
did not then, or at any other time, think the Arch- 
bishop chargeable with any ‘‘ neglect.’’ 

At this point I am impressed with the absurdity of 
wasting ink and time in refuting charges of discurtesy 
(implying coldness and ill-feeling) between two digni- 
taries, with whose personal relations the public have 
very little concern. At the same time I cannot but 
think that the unfounded allegations must have given 
pain to Mgr. Satolli as a foreigner visiting this coun- 
try, and perhaps more pain to Archbishop Corrigan 
in his own country where they have been widely cir- 
culated, to his injury as an ecclesiastic and as a gen- 
tleman. 

About other matters concerning Church and per- 
sons, which are discussed in the article I have referred 
to I have no concern at present, except that there are 
two matters on which I am sure THE INDEPENDENT 
has been misinformed, and will be glad to have its 
readers learn the facts. You say that ‘‘word went 
round among the priests of the slender provision for 
his [Mgr. Satolli’s] support, and they purchased for 
him a handsome residence at the Capital. We may 
be sure that not a dollar of that money came from the 
Corrigan party.”’ 

The errors in this are three. The residence was 
not purchased for Mgr. Satolli. It was not purchased 
by the priests. A great many dollars of the purchase 
money were contributed by persons notably identified 
with what you designate ‘‘the Corrigan party.’’ The 
proposal emanated from priests of the Church who 
addressed a circular to priests at large asking contri- 
butions toward the purchase of a residence for the 
Apostolic Delegate. It is not worth while to discuss 
why this effort was made by priests and confined to 
priests, nor why it failed. It did fail. The amount 
reported as raised in New York State being something 
like $800, and in all the country less than $1,300. Re- 
course was then had to the bishops throughout the 
country. Through their efforts, forty-seven dioceses 
contributed in all about $50,000, Archbishop Corri- 
gan’s diocese giving $6,000. No subscription papers 
or records exist, so far as I know, by which it can be 
learned who were the contributors. Hereabout the 
money was raised by collections in churches, ordered 
by Archbishop Corrigan; and you will have to accept 
my testimony on my own knowledge that the personal 
friends of the Archbishop contributed largely. You 
have surely been misled into the idea that this resi- 
dence was in any sense a personal gift to Mgr. Satolli. 
The house in Washington was purchased by the 
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whole Church to be kept forever as the residence of 
such representatives of the head of the Church as 
might be sent to America. The title was taken in the 
name of the Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore to be 
held in trust for that purpose in perpetuity. The 
money sufficed for the purchase and furnishing of the 
house, and the investment of a small surplus which 
provides means of paying insurance and other annual 
charges. The residence is now occupied by. Mgr. 
Martinelli, the successor of Mgr. Satolli. 

A simple point remains which I desire to notice; 
and as your phraseology is peculiar, implying (and 
thus making stronger than direct assertion) that 
Archbishop Corrigan sent counsel to Rome, I take 
leave to quote your words. You say: 

‘*George Bliss, the distinguished Roman Catholic 
lawyer of this city, spent a year in Rome, evidently in 
attendance on the Papal Court, giving all his influence, 
whether at his own expense or not Archbishop Corrigan 
knows, to heip the Corrigan conservative party against 
the Ireland or American party inthe Church.”’ 

Until I read this I had never heard the idea sug- 
gested, and I find on diligent inquiry among my 
friends of the Catholic clergy and laity that none of 
them ever heard of it. Your informants have fabricda- 
ted it. It seemed to me chiefly offensive, as imply- 
ing want of ordinary common sense on the part 
of the Archbishop, who, if he wished an advo- 
cate at Rome would surely send a strong ecclesiastic- 
al rather than an eminent legal representative. But 
I am able on abundant authority, including that of 
Mr. Bliss himself, to assure you that he went to and 
spent a winter at Rome like any other American gen- 
tleman, at his own expense and for his own pleasure, 
health and rest, and that there is not the remotest 
foundation for the idea which is suggested in the 
article as the reason for his winter in Rome. 





Lord Tennyson. 
REMINISCENCES AND APPRECIATIONS. 
BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 


DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
II. 

It was while I was at Cambridge that ‘‘ The Prin- 
cess’’ came out. A copy was given me, and I so 
greatly delighted in it that, without having dreamed 
of consciously learning it, I could, without an effort, 
have repeated by far the greater part of it by heart. 
Once, when I was staying at the poet’s beautiful home 
at Aldworth, 1 was leaning with him at evening ona 
low wall covered with roses and other flowers, which 
commanded a lovely view, first over the lower levels 
of the garden, then over a wide plain toward and be- 
yond Leith Hill. 
‘‘The Princess’’ was written before he had built 
Aldworth I should have thought that he had de- 
scribed the scene before us in lines which I quoted: 

‘* And leaning there on those balusters, high 
Above the empurpled champaign, drank the gale 
Which, blown about the foliage underneath, 
And sated with the innumerable rose, 
Beat balm upon our eyelids.” 
He was pleased to hear me quote the lines; and I 
then told him how much I owed to many passages of 
‘‘The Princess,’’ and among them to the lines on a 
happy wedded union: 
‘* My bride, 
My wife, my life! Oh, we will walk this world 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end, 
And so through those dark gates across the wild 
That no man knows.” 
He made a remark which is interesting. He said: 
‘Yes, I put some of my best poetic work into ‘‘ The 
Princess ’’; and I have often regretted that I did not 
connect it with some stronger and more serious 
framework than what I called ‘‘ A Medley.”’ 

I was fortunate enough to obtain the Chancellor's 
gold medal at Cambridge for a poem—a very poor 
one, I fear—on ‘‘ The Arctic Regions.’’ It was in 
blank verse, and my competing for thc medal. was 
almost exclusively due to the accident that I had 
been detained for more than two hours ata small 
railway station in the country. The prize had not 
once been given for a poem in blank verse since the 
single occasion on which it had been won by Tenny- 
son, in 1829, for a poem on ‘‘ Timbuctoo.’’ There is 
a legend at Cambridge that one of the then examin- 
ers—the History Professor, Professor Smyth—had 
written on the outer leaf of this poem, “V. Q.,” 
which he meant for ‘‘ Very queer’’; but the other 
examiners took it for ‘‘V. G.,’’ ‘* Very good,’’ and 
assigned the medal to it. The legend is, I should 
think, an entire myth; and unquestionably Tenny- 


I said that if I had not known that . 
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son’s prize poem contains some far finer passages 
than any other poem which has been so rewarded 
either at Cambridge or Oxford, tho among the suc- 
cessful competitors have been such names as those of 
Heber, Macaulay and Markworth Praed. As so many 
years had elapsed since he had broken a fixed tradi- 
tion by a blank-verse poem, and since I had followed 
his example, I took the liberty, which I knew his 
kindness would forgive, of sending him my verses 
and mentioning the circumstance. In those days the 
poet wrote his own letters, which he rarely did in 
later years, and I received the following reply 

‘‘Dear Sir:—I have just received your prize poem, for 
which I return you my best thanks. I believe it is true 
that mine was the first written in blank verse which 
obtained the Chancellor’s medal. Nevertheless (and 
tho you assure me that reading it gave you the deepest 
pleasure), I could wish that it had never been written. 

Believe me, dear sir, yours very truly, 
‘* A. TENNYSON.” 

J will quote one or two lines of the poem on ‘‘ Tim- 
buctoo,” for it has never been reprinted, and in spite 
of the poet’s disparagement of it, contains some splen- 
did passages, such as: 

‘“My thoughts which long had grovell’d in the slime 
Of this dull world, like dusky worms which house 
Beneath unshaken waters, but at once 
Upon some earth-awakening day of spring 
Do pass from gloom to glory, and aloft 
Winnow the purple, bearing on both sides 
Double display of starlit wings which burn 
Fan-like and fibred with intensest bloom.”’ 

And again: 

‘‘Thou with ravish’d sense 
Listenest the lordly music flowing from 
Th’ illimitable years. I am the Spirit, 
The permeating life which courseth through 
All th’ intricate and labyrinthine veins 
Of the great vine of Fable, which outspread 
With growth of shadowing leaf, and clusters rare, 
Reacheth to every corner under heaven 
Deep-rooted in the living soil of truth, 
So that men’s hopes and fears take refuge in 
The fragrance of its complicated glooms 
And cool impleachéd twilights.”’ 

Another circumstance introduced me to his notice. 
As a young man I wrote a book, now out of print, 
called ‘‘ The Origin of Language.’’ It interested the 
poet; and, among other reasons, because I had dwelt 
much on the onomatopoetic force of words—the de- 
scriptiveness, so to speak, of their mere sounds. I 
had illustrated this by the echo of the sound to the 
sense, from the days of Homer’s horses: 


“moda & avavta, Kétavta, mdpavtad te déxuid 7 HHov”; 


and Virgil's imitation of that line: 
‘‘ Quadrupedante pedum sonitu quatit ungula campum”’; 
and Homer’s cracking spear: 
‘rpixOa te Kai tetpax6a didtprgev”; 
and Ennius’s: .~ 
“* At tuba terribili sonitu taratantara dicit’’; 


to many of Tennyson’s own lines, such as: 
‘“‘ And roar rock-thwarted under bellowing caves”’; 
and: 
‘* Myriads of rivulets hurrying through the lawns, 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmur of innumerable bees”’; 
and: 
‘The brittle fleet 

Touch’d, clink’d and clash’d, and vanish'd, and I woke, 

I heard the clash so clearly.”’ 

Undoubtedly these felicities of sound were a 
marked and carefully cultivated characteristic of the 
Laureate’s verse; and he told me that he was greatly 
pleased with my way of dwelling on and illustrating 
it. 

It was partly, I think, his interest in this book 
which made him express, through a friend, his good 
wishes for my success when I was a candidate for the 
headmastership of Marlborough College. At that 
time his eldest son, the present Lord Tennyson, 
was a pupil at the college, under the Laureate’s old 
friend, the present Dean of Westminster. He was 
probably told by his son that I not unfrequently il- 
lustrated my teaching by references to his poems, 
and he very kindly invited us to stay with him at 
Freshwater.* The hospitality of the poet and that 
of Lady (then Mrs.) Tennyson was perfect? At first 
he was always shy, but with those who won his con- 
fidence this very soon wore off. There was some- 
thing delightfully sipple and straightforward in all 





* The night before I had spent at the delightful Palace of Art of the 
late Sir John Millais, whose son, the present baronet, had also been 
my pupil, and who was several times our guest at Marlborough. I 
was a pleasant reminiscence to me to pass from the house of one of out 
greatest painters to that of one of our greatest poets, 
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he said; and the brusque frankness of his remarks 
and questions sometimes made one laugh. His ap- 
pearance was that with which many photographs 
have familiarized us. In his large, round, broad- 
brimmed cloth hat, and his ample cloak, and with 
his long beard, he used to compare his appear- 
ance to that of a monk ora brigand. His conver- 
sation, in his brighter and lighter moods, was dlmost 
boyish in its vivacity, and at more serious moments 
was full of wisdom and _ instructiveness. The 
first moods were often shown at social meals, and 
afterward, when it was the custom for all the guests 
to adjourn at once for dessert into another room, 
where the poet used sometimes to brew a bowl of 
punch with much delight. But, late in the evening, 
when the ladies had retired, and he was smoking, 
often till late at night in his study, he was ripe for 
“conversations which were sometimes of absorbing in- 
terest, and touched not only 


‘“*On labor and the changing mart, . 
And all the framework of the land,’”’"— 
for he took the deepest interest in contemporary as 
in all other history—but also on some of the deepest 
topics of life, death, and what comes hereafter. Here 
it might be truly said that the great poet ‘‘ rolled out 
his mind.” 

After this first visit he not unfrequently asked us 
to be his guests, and every visit was full of happi- 
ness. I enjoyed very greatly the long walks with him 
over the ‘‘noble downs” and through the green 
fields and shady lanes of Freshwater, and over the 
wide moor and among the fine views at Aldworth. I 
shall never forget how one evening we did not get 
back from our walk till it was nearly dark, and our 
footsteps disturbed the many birds which sheltered 
themselves in undisturbed security in the densely 
flowering shrubs and trees which surrounded the 
poet’s home. As the birds uttered their various 
notes he stopped with delight and said, ‘‘ There! 
that is a blackbird, and that a thrush, and that a 
robin, and that a blue-tit.””. He thus showed both 
the keenness of his hearing and his intimately famil- 
iar knowledge of ‘‘the voices of the birds.”’ 

It was usually in the afternoon that he would de- 
light us, and any of the other guests who thronged 
his house, by reading to us some of his poems, I 
have heard him read ‘‘ Guinevere,’’ and many other 
of his poems. He read ina sort of recitative, some- 
what monotonously at times, and always rhythmically, 
but with such deep emotion that the effect was in- 
describable. I once asked him to read ‘‘ Boadicea,”’ 
because of its singularly sonorous lilt, and he did so, 
tho he did not regard it as much more than an ex- 
periment in language and meter. Two of his read- 
ings are impressed on my memory with special vivid- 
ness. One was ‘‘ The Revenge,’’ which he read toa 
distinguished company whom he met at dinner at 
my house at Westminster. Among them was my 
parishiener, the late Lord Chancellor, Lord Hather- 
ley—one of the best and truest men whom I ever 
knew—toward whom Mr. Tennyson seemed to be im- 
mediately drawn. The effect of his reading of that 
noble piece was like that of a vivid picture, as 
his rich, sonorous voice rose and fell with the 
changes of the impassioned story. The others 
were much longer readings. He read the 
whole of ‘‘Queen Mary’’ before it was _ pub- 
lished. It has never been among the more popular of 
his works, and I believe that on the stage, even with 
Sir Henry Irving to help, it was not a dramatic suc- | 
cess. But as the poet interpreted it by his sym- 
pathetic reading, I had never before so deeply felt the 
tragedy of the life of that miserable queen, with her 
diseased body, her disappointed love, her blighted 
hopes, and the sour, gloomy, cruel, empoisoned 
fanaticism which she took for religion and the service 
of her God. As he read, breadth on breadth of 
gloom seemed to be falling, fold after fold, upon the 
life of the unhappy woman; and his own voice was 
often broken by emotion. I specially, however, re- 
member the ring of triumph with which, after the suc- 
cessful repression of Wyatt's rebellion, the Queen is 
first made to say: 


us 


‘My foes are at my feet—aAND I AM QUEEN!” 
and with still more rapturous passion: 


** My foes are at my feet—aND PHILIP KING!” 


I also specially remember his reading of the poem 
of ‘‘Akhbar’s Dream.” He told me much about 
Akhbar which was entirely new to me. For breadth 
and wisdom of thought this poem must always take a 
very high place, 
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The Methodist Conference Ruined by 
Riches. 


BY JAY BENSON HAMILTON, D.D. 


A METHODIsT bishop, who was my guest, related to 
me the following experience: 

‘‘AsI was going to preside at the session of an 
Annual Conference my attention was called toa news 
item in the local daily paper. It stated that a wealthy 
and benevolent layman had donated tothe Confer- 
ence to which I was going $15,000,000. As there 
were just one hundred and fifty members of the Con- 
ference, each had received $100,000. The vast manu- 
facturing interests of the donor had been deeded to a 
stock company. One-half of the stock had been 
given to the ministers accompanied by a guaranty 
that the stock would pay annually five per cent. divi- 
dends for the first five years. This would insure each 
member of the Conference an annual income of $5,000 
a year for five years at least. 

‘When I reached the seat of the Conference the 
very atmosphere was filled with a delirium of excite- 
ment. The usual exhilaration of the ministers at 
greeting each other after the year’s separation was 
hilarious in its emotions and almost vociferous in its 
expression. When the Conference was called to cr- 
der, every member responded tohis name. The opcn- 


“ing exercises were hardly concluded before a minister. 


was on his feet with a long preamble, several ‘ where- 
ases’ and as many resolutions, The paper expressed 
the delight and gratification of the Conference at 
the generous bounty of the lay brother who had 
shown his regard for the ministrv of his Conference 
by making them independent in financial matters. 
The resolutions were discussed by a score of 
brethren who were most eulogistic in their reference 
to their large-hearted and liberal friend. 

‘«When the Conference business began it was evi- 
dent that there was a strange feeling of indifference 
to Conference affairs. The Presiding Elder’s reports 
were plainly written, as if the authors expected them 
to be the last they would ever write. Matters of the 
utmost importance were hastened through without 
debate. Plans relating to the future administration 
of financial interests did not excite a single inquiry. 
A feverish anxiety to speed the transaction of business 
and hasten adjournment was evidenced by every mem- 
ber of the Conference. When the roll-call of the 
effective ministers began a strange condition of things 
was revealed. The first on the list gave his report 
and said, with great solemnity: 

‘««T have had a hard year. The strain of the labor 
of the many weeks of special meetings has been in- 
tense. I have just escaped nervous prostration. My 
physician has recommended me to take a year’s 
rest.’ 

‘‘The next gave his report and, after a slight 
cough or two, said: 

«««T have been greatly troubled with the bronchitis 
during most of the past winter. My physician has 
suggested that I should try the effect of a milder cli- 
mate for a year.’ 

‘« The next said: 

‘««My wife’s health is very poor. 
for me to itinerate longer. 
from the active work.’ 

‘« The next said. a little bitterly; 

‘««] have been a member of this Conference for a 
number of years. 


It is impossible 
I feel compelled to retire 


I have never been given an ap- 
pointment which was able or willing to provide a 
decent support for myself and family. Iam tired of 
being merely a hewer of wood and a drawer of water. 
I desire to locate.’ 

‘<The next was one of the most popular members 
of the Conference. He never failed to have numer- 
ous invitations from the best churches, when his pas- 
torates were nearing theirend. He blandly informed 
the Conference that he was ‘tired of the itinerancy. 
He believed that he could do better work in a denom- 
ination with a settled rather than a shifting pastorate. 
He asked to be permitted to retain his parchments as 
he proposed to enter the ministry of another denomi- 
nation. 

‘«The next was one of the oldest ministers in the 
effective work. He said, with a merry twinkle of the 
eye and an unctuous smile: 

‘«*T ask to be left without an appointment in order 
to attend one of our denominational schools.’ 

‘«This request was so startling and it was uttered in 
such a solemn tone, that the Conference was con- 
vulsed with laughter in which the presiding Bishop 
was compelled to join. 

‘« The amazing versatility of the Conference was re- 
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vealed by the striking fact that no two members gave 
the same reason for retiring from the active service. 
All were so absorbed in their own plans that no one 
seemed to observe the large number of retirements. 
I allowed the Conference to adjourn without com- 
ment. 

‘«At the cabinet session of the presiding elders in 
the afternoon 1] asked if any one had noticed anything 
peculiar in the morning session of the Conference. 
All replied that they had not. I informed them that 
every effective member of the Conference, but the pre- 
siding elders, had asked to be left without an appoint- 
ment. 

‘« The oldest of the presiding elders arose and spoke 
a little hesitatingly: : 
. ‘‘ ‘I have no desire to embarrass your administra- 
tion, but I am compelled to ask to be relieved of my 
district. My health is too delicate to stand the wear 
and tear of another year.’ 

«« The next presiding elder said: 

“‘«TIt has been the dream of my life to visit the 
Holy Land. I cannot remain on the «district another 
year, as I have decided to spend a year in travel.’ 

‘‘Each presiding elder had already completed all 
his plans to spend a year without active work. I 
found myself with more than one hundred pastorates 
to fill, and not a single man willing to accept an ap- 
pointment. If that was surprising how much more 
was it that a whole cabinet of presiding elders should 
desire to resign their districts. 

‘The daily paper the next morning announced, 
with great, black headlines, the death by suicide of 
the philanthropic layman who had so munificently 
endowed the Annual Conference. He had been in an 
unsound condition of mind for several weeks. The 
financial stringency had _ seriously embarrassed 
his business. The failure of several large firms 
that were heavily indebted to him had brought 
him to the verge of bankruptcy. He had kept his 
business secrets so closely that none but his confi- 
dential employés knew of his troubles. While in the 
most precarious condition financially he was very 
sanguine of success, and believed himself to be fabu- 
lously rich. The division of his property among the 
ministers of his Conference was an honest gift upon 
his part, and had been inspired by his affection for 
them and his interest in their welfare. His mania 
had become suddenly acute within a few days, and he 
had taken his own life. The same paper that an- 
nounced his death, announced the total collapse of his 
great business. There were little or no assets to 
meet the vast indebtedness. The failure was com- 
plete. The stock was worthless, and every minister 
was poor again as before. A number of them were 
much poorer than before. They had invested their 
total savings in the stock of the company, and the 
failure had swallowed up every dollar. 

‘«The Conference assembled at the usual hour. 
Every member was present. 
sion. 


I foresaw a stormy ses- 
As soon as the preliminary business had been 
completed a score of ministers were on their feet. 
They waved rolls of paper in one hand and gesticu- 
lated excitedly with the other as they shouted, at the 
top of their voices: 

‘«Mr. Bishop! Mr. Bishop!’’ 

‘¢The turmoil was so great and the noise was so 
deafening that it made my ears tingle. It reminded 
me of the General Conference when in its frenzy over 
the Woman question. The scene became so exciting 
that it woke me up. Our train was just entering the 
Union Station at the seat of the Conference. I was 
looking out of the car window into the faces of a 
score of hackmen who were gesticulating at me, 
and shrieking: 

‘««Cab! Carriage!’’’ 


Broox.tyn, N. Y¥. 


Popular Distrust of the Money Power. 


SOME EVILS THAT HAVE GIVEN RISE TO IT. 





BY L. G. POWERS, 


Minnesota ComMISSIONER OF LaBor. 


IN every quarter of our land, but more especially 
in the Western and Southern States, there is a popu- 
lar conviction, latent or expressed, that there is some- 
thing radically wrong in our social, industrial and 
political life, by which the rich aré enabled tc become 
richer, and the poor are thereby reduced to keener 
and more exasperating poverty. Asa result of this 
conviction there exists in our country a widespread 
distrust of the money power. That distrust found 
expression in the platform adopted last summer in 
Chicago, and toward the end of the late political 
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campaign the farmers and wage-earners were urged 
more and more to support one candidate because he 
stood for opposition to that money power. The free 
coinage of silver became for vast numbers only an un- 
important issue inthe election. Tosuch an extent was 
this the case that it can safely be said that one-fourth 
and possibly more of the votes cast for Mr. Bryan 
were given mainly because he represented to the 
voters this distrust of the so-called money power. 
These facts call for a candid inquiry into the cause for 
this distrust. In this article the writer will briefly 
present some of the. conclusions upon this subject to 
which his studies have brought him. 

In the period between 1862 and 1873 or 1874, owing 
toa number of causes, among the most potent of 
which was the depreciated and fluctuating paper cur- 
rency in use at the time in the United States, there 
was a rapid and unprecedented concentration of 
wealth in the hands of the few at the expense of the 
many. The per capita farm wealth, which in 18€0 
was substantially the same as that for the nation, was 
in 1870 only about two-thirds as much. The farm- 
ers, in the intervening ten years, lost relatively one- 
third of their just share of our national wealth. The 
working people, the men employed in factories, or at 
trades, and the small shop and store keepers, experi- 
enced a similar loss. The wealth thus lost by the 
farmers and the working people of the cities became 
concentrated in the hands of a few and made the 
foundation for most of our modern excessive fortunes. 
During this period, from 1862 to 1874, it was for the 
United States literally true, that the rich were becom- 
ing richer and the poor poorer. Here is the main 
ground, in the opinion of the writer, for this popular 
distrust of and enmity toward the money power. 
The farmers and wage-earners of the country wit- 
nessed the growth in the years named, from 1860 to 
1874, of the great fortunes of the Vanderbilts, the 
Goulds, the Rockefellers and others like them, while 
they as a whole were either making no great financial 
progress or were falling behind in the race of life. 
The consciousness of this fact was the most potent 
factor which led inthis perio: to the rapid and ex- 
tensive organization of the farmers and wage-earners, 
and thus gave rise to many labor organizations, includ- 
ing the Patrons of Husbandry, or Grangers, and also 
their attendant Anti-Monopoly movement in politics, 
the forerunner of our modern Populistic Party. 

His second conclusion upon this subject to which 
the writer wishes to call attention is this: The factors 
operating as above described to produce a great con- 
centration of wealth in the hands of a few in the 
United States came to an end or were largely neutral- 
ized or overbalanced by other factors not far from 
1874, Great inequalities, however, still exist, and 
large fortunes are growirg still larger and other evils 
and sharp contrasts abound that shame our boasted 
Christian civilization. But, in spite of these facts, all 
available data lead the writer to the belief that asa 
nation we reached and passed the crisis in or about 
1874. The great middle classes, our farmers and 
skilled craftsmen, the temperate, intelligent and edu- 
cated wage-earner of every name and kind, on an 
average, have for the twenty years last past been ac- 
cumulating wealth as fast relatively as the nation as a 
whole. Further, they have gained much in the com- 
forts of life and its manifold advantages that cannot 
be summed up in dollars and cents. In all these 
things they have been and are gaining faster relatively 
than the rich. The follies and vices of the rich tend 
to scatter their inherited wealth, while the virtues of 
the millions constitute the great conservative and ac- 
cumulating force to be found in society. Those vir- 
tues since 1874 have more and more been mounting 
into the saddle from which comes the direction of the 
life of our nation. At least that is the protound con- 
viction of the writer. They have not, however, as- 
sumed complete control anywhere. There are many 
evils connected with corporate wealth which assist 
in keeping alive that deep distrust of the money power 
that came prominently to the front when the rich 
were gaining riches at the expense of the many. Let 
us note some of these evils. 

Great corporate wealth in the newer Western 
States does not pay its due share of the burdens of 
public taxation. A few illustrations will suffice to 
show this fact and its influence upon vast numbers of 
intelligent farmers and wage-earners. In 1890 the 
United States Census reports that the total taxable 
property in Minnesota was worth $1,613,321,819. It 
also reported that railways, including street railways, 
owned $274,806,056, or 17.03 per cent. of all the tax- 
able wealth in that State. But, in 1890, these rail- 


ways paid $702,367, or only 5.2 per cent. of the tota 
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of $13, 532,320 of taxes collected for all purposes. In 
the same year, taking the Census figures as the basis 
of comparison, in North Dakota, while the railroads 
owned 35.53 per cent. of the wealth, they paid only 
6.24 per cent. of the taxes. In Wisconsin railroads 
paid 6.8 per cent. of taxes, while they owned 16.46 
per cent. of the State wealth, and Iowa railroads 
paid 7.92 per cent. of the State taxes, while they con- 
stituted 19.72 per cent. of the State wealth. 

The railroad managers will present the other side 
to this picture. They will call attention to the part 
which railroads play in developing the new States 
and in adding to their wealth. They may claim 
that railroads in a new country should for a sea- 
son be exempt from the burdens of taxation, in 
part or wholly, on the same principle as that by 
which our country fosters new industries by 
a protective tariff. This claim may be and 
probably is sound in principle; but taxation and 
exemption should be regulated by law and not left to 
official caprice with its attendant suspicion of corrup- 
tion and favoritism and influence. - Railroad proper- 
ty is thus made exempt in one or more of the Eastern 
States for aseries of years after the construction of 
the same, and thereafter is subject to taxation the 
same as other property. This subject of railroad tax- 
ation and the relation of the railroad to the State 
should be more fully considered by the public. The 
railroad in the West precedes civilization. At first 
it constitutes a large share of all property, and thus 
makes this form of corporate wealth assume an im- 
portance which does not attach to it inthe East. This 
fact can be seen in the following illustration: In 1890, 
according to the Census of Massachusetts, railroads 
owned only 3.39 per cent. of all taxable property, 
while in Montana they owned 31.55. They owned 
5.02 per cent. in New York, while they owned 25.93 in 
Kansas and 21.53 in Nebraska. The railroad is en- 
titled toa greater relative consideration in Montana 
than in New York; and it is easy to see how it gains 
and exercises a greater legitimate power and influ- 
ence in the West than in Massachusetts. Possibly the 
railroads do not secure in those States more than 
their just share of legitimate consideration. The 
people, however, believe quite differently. In proof 
of their belief they point to such facts as those given 
above concerning taxation. They say that the ma- 
chinery of State is too much under the .control of 
great corporations. This is their belief and, whether 
right or wrong, it fosters among the masses a distrust 
and hatred of the so-called money power, of which in 
the newer States the railroad is the leading represent- 
ative. 

That distrust is hightenéd and intensified by the 
action of the courts. The people behold the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and the Anti-Trust Law, framed 
for the purpose of limiting the power and privileges 

. of corporate wealth used by the courts to restrict the 
acts of labor organizations, but not for the real limi- 
tations of those of the managers of corporations and 
trusts. The people complain not because men like 
Debs and his associates are punished, but because the 
courts find these laws sufficient to restrain these men 
but powerless.for controlling such trusts as those 
regulating the sale of wire nails, coal, etc. Such 
facts, however explained, cause thousands to feel that 
we have one law for the rich and another for the poor, 
and mote than any one or ten other facts give rise to 
this distrust of and enmity toward the money power. 
" It may be said by some, in explanation of the fore- 
going comparative figure of railroad wealth and taxes, 
that a part of the wealth included by the Census au- 
thorities in the estimate of railroad property is ficti- 
tious. Some of the capital stock thus included is 
fictitious, no doubt. “But if it is good enough to use 
on the Stock Exchange, it ought to be good enough 
to be considered by the tax assessor. Here we 
strike one fact about corporate wealth that, next to 
the one last mentioned, most tends to stir up popular 
wrath against it. It is the lack of honesty in its 
management. It is this presentation of one set of 
facts where the public is to be fleeced by stock selling 
and another set of facts when the granger is asked to 
make laws or levy taxes. When the business men, con- 
trolling our railroads and other great corporate enter- 
prises employing millions, learn to give the same state- 
ment to the tax collector and Stock Exchange, when 
they so conduct their affairs as to build up confidence 
in their official statements in Europe, they will find 
that the farmers of the West will greatly change their 
attitude. Does an Eastern financier wish to fathom 
the feelings of the masses of the West about the 
money power, let him read in the financial journals of 

England and Germany, Holland and France, the ad- 
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verse criticism of American corporate management, 
and he will gain the needed information. The under- 
lying facts about our American management of cor- 
porate wealth, against which the foreign investor at 
times makes complaint, are the very ones that most 
create disturbance among the Western farmers. The 
farmers feel the ill-results of that management from 
one side, the foreign investor from the other. The 
Western farmer in his criticism is at heart no more 
an anarchist than the foreign investing critic. He 
may not know so much of the facts, he may not be as 
correct in his scheme for correcting the evil; but we 
will have gone a long way toward the right method of 
correcting existing wrongs when we see,how the Pop- 
ulistic farmer of the West and the investing capitalist 
in Europe are not so far apart in their vital criticism 
of American corporate wealth. 

In presenting the foregoing review of the facts giv-, 
ing rise to and keeping alive in this Western country 
a distrust of and hostility to the so-called money 
power, attention has been directed mainly to what 
may be called the moral aspects of the same. The 
legal remedies for the evils are very diverse, varying 
with localities. The summary of the situation here 
passed in review, if correct, shows that the current of 
our national life, so far as wealth is concerned, made a 
great turn for the better about 1874, and not for the 
worse as the advocates of free silver coinage would 
have us believe. This fact and the evidences sub- 
stantiating the same cannot be too fully emphasized 
by our newspapers and other agencies for molding 
public thought and belief. This is the real campaign 
of education, to which all earnest men should devote 
their best energies in the next,few years. Then there 
should be the other campaign of education looking 
for its end to wiser and more honest and honorable 
management of the various forms of corporate wealth. 
Our financiers should strive by better methods to 
change the words American Moneyed Corporation 
from the+term of reproach which it now has in some 
degree, both in thé minds of the Western farmer and 
the European investor. Through this campaign of 
education and agitation must come the reform of 
the evils and abuses against which the masses try out 
in just complaints against trusts and corporations. 
The remedy for existing, popular distrust and discon- 
tent will come by thé application in detail of the 
principles of the moral law to the management of cor- 
porate wealth. The financiers of the land must carry 
a higher moral spirit into the management of the 
great corporations intrusted to their direction. The 
public must insist upon legal regulation for enforcing 
such direction. We must do this in the interest of 
the investor as well as ofthe general public. This 
nation has made some progress along all these lines in 
the past twenty-five years. We must and will make 
more in the next quarter of a century. . The first req- 
uisite for such progress is a frank and fearless in- 
vestigation and discussion of all the facts of a public 
nature concerning corporate wealth, as has been so 
forcibly stated in a financial editorial in a recent issue 
of THE INDEPENDENT. 


A Highland Ben. 


BY ELIZABETH TAYLOR. 





‘* Let the sandal wood perfume the seas, 
Give the roses to Rhodes and to Crete, 
We are more thancontent, if you please, 
With the smell of bog-myrtle and peat.”’ 
—A. LANG. 

Tales of Scottish life have made us familiar with 
‘*buts”” and ‘‘bens”; but to few tourists is a closer 
acquaintance granted. It has fallen to my lot to have 
special privileges; to spend seven weeks in a ‘‘ ben- 
end,’’ owned by one of Lochiel’s shepherds. 

The inhabitants of our cottage are unequally dis- 
tributed. The ‘‘but-end ” and the loft are occupied 
by the shepherd, Mr. MacNab, his wife, four sons and 
daughters, a borrowed grandchild, three cats and six 
collie dogs. But in my ‘‘ben” I dwell in solitary 
state. My plaid is draped at the window for a cur- 
tain, a toilet table is improvised from a chair, the 
bed is clean, and I have a bright, open fire of peats. 
In fact, all the essentials of healthful living are here, 
and the air is just as pure, as fragrant with bog-myr- 
tle and heather as if I were paying five'dollars a day 
in a fashionable Highland hotel. 

The supreme characteristic of ‘‘ ben” life is repose. 
There is no other house in our glen. No ‘‘tourist- 
bodies,’ or ‘‘glaiket Englishers,” invade our pre- 
cincts. During my walks abroad I encounter nothing 
more formidable than a black-faced ewe. She pauses, 
snorts at me, and then goes plunging down through 
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the bracken, tearing off great pieces that hang in 
wreaths about her shaggy neck, making her look as 
if adorned for some ancient sacrificial procession. 
More rarely I hear a furtive rustle under the birches 
among the heather, and find a dainty little roebuck 
watching me with wide, startled eyes, horns high, 
ready for flight; but realizing that the danger is not 
imminent, since the intruder is only a gun-less woman. 

At the foot of the glen, two miles away, is the post 
road. This is, for me, effectually barred by a High- 
land bull, with sharp, wide-spreading horns, and 
fierce eyes shining out of a shock of yellow hair. He 
parades up and down the road and keeps me well up 
the glen. In vain I recall a reassuring tale of three 
English sportsmen who, while shooting, met a High- 
land bull. Seized with a panic, they threw away 
their guns and fied, when a small maiden of six years 
emerged from the door of a shieling and, a twig in 
hand, drove away the animal, saying, reproachfully: 
‘«Ye bad beastie, to frighten the gentry-folk!"’ 

Only once have I ventured from our glen into the 
tourist world. Then, perched on a hamper of bread 
in a grocer’s cart, I made a pilgrimage to Glenfinnan, 
laughing to scorn my horned enemy as | passed him 
on the road. At Glenfinnan a monument marks the 
spot where Prince Charles awaited the gathering of 
the clans and unfurled the standard on the nineteenth 
of August, 1745. One turns, perforce, a Jacobite 
while in this romantic land of the Camerons. The 
whole neighborhood is full of reminiscences of the 
Young Chevalier—his landing at Moidart, his visits 
to country houses, his wretched life as a fugitive after 
the battle of Culloden. Near here Charles waited 
for Lochiel’s answer to his summons, and an anxious 
time it must have been. As Sir Walter Scott says in 
his ‘* Tales of a Grandfather,’’ ‘‘ Lochiel’s decision 
was the signal for the commencement of the rebel- 
lion’’; for it was generally understood at the time 
that there was not-a chief in the Highlands who 
would have risen had Lochiel maintained his pacific 
purpose. Later, when at last the Prince had tri- 
umphed over the more prudent resolve of Lochiel, it 
was past this glen that the Chief of the Camerons 
marched at the head of his seven hundred: followers. 

The Lochiel of to-day upholds well the family 
name, but times have changed since that memorable 
‘’45.’" These wild mountains and glens of the 
erons ‘are given upto deér cad sheep. Portions of 
the shooting lands are rented, at high prices, to Eng- 
lish noblemen, and bring in far more profit thag the 
flocks in these days of keen competition with Austra-. 
lia and America. 

This is emphatically the country of the black-faced 
sheep. Throughout the Highlands this ancient and 
native race is found to the exclusion of other species. 
The black-faces seem to thrive on high, rough land 
covered with heather, bracken and a scanty growth 
of grass. No hay is stored for them, and during the 
snows of winter they must work hard for a living. 
Agile, pretty creatures they are, with long, shaggy 
white wool, black or mottled faces and large bright 
eyes. Even the ewes and lambs have horns, which 
give them a belligerent aspect. A great extent of this 
wild land is required to support a flock of sheep. I 
heard of an English farmer who asked a Scotch shep- 
herd how many sheep were allowed tothe acre. ‘‘Ah! 
mon,’’ was the reply, ‘‘that’s nae the way we count in 
the Hielands; it’s how mony acres to a sheep.”’ 

The flocks of Lochiel number about thirty thou- 
sand sheep, and twenty-five shepherds have the care 
them, In our hirsel between three and four thou- 
sand feed during the year; but of this number over 
five hundred remain only a few weeks, preparatory 
to their sale in the autumn markets. These are lambs 
that are sent here from the neighboring hirsels to be 
‘« speaned,’’ or weaned. 


Fa 
vam- 


They have just arrived, poor 
things. and the glen is vocal with their lamenta- 
tions, A pretty sight they made coming up the 
glen, their black faces looking like so many polka 
dots against the mass of white fleeces, the anxious, 
tired collies circling around them, barking hoarsely, 
while Mr. MacNab and Aleck brought up the rear, 
shouting directions to the dogs. The lambs are big, 
fat fellows, as round as bails, but keeping their baby 
faces and baby voices. An old ewe led them, and it ~ 
was pitiful to see them, tired as they were, trailing 
painfully after her wherever she went on the feeding 
grounds. Poor lammies! she is the only thing repre- 
senting maternity’that is left to them. 

For these large flocks, each shepherd must keep 
several good, working collies. The Black-faces, 
however, need far less care than the Border sheep. 
In the open feeding grounds of the southern counties 
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the shepherds and dogs take a general survey of the 
hirsel twice a day. Here, especially where the flock 
is composed of ‘‘ wedders” (wethers) once a week is 
considered sufficient during the summer time, and 
the dogs have little to do except at shearing time and 
‘* gatherings.’’ They must, however, keep a watch- 
ful eye for trespassers on the neighboring grass 
lands, which are reserved for the cows’ hay. 

I have heard an old shepherd declare that ‘‘collies 
ken most as much as folks.’’ Their intelligence leads 
them, sometimes, into mischief—such as egg stealing. 
If our collies hear a hen cackling who has hidden her 
nest among the heather, they quietly note the place 
and, later, go there and eat the egg. Again, if a dog 
hears the crows cawing and hovering above the dis- 
tant hills, he makes a mental note of the exact loca- 
tion, hoping to find a dead sheep. He knows that to 
touch a dead sheep is prohibited, so he waits until he 
thinks himself unobserved and then slinks off to the 
hills. Sheep eating is prohibited for three reasons: 
the skin, if much torn prevents the shepherd from 
ascertaining to which hirsel the animal belongs; dam- 
aged skins cannot be sold, and the shepherd is de- 
prived of the meat for hisown use. If the sheep has 
died recently, and has fallen a victim to ‘‘ braxy’’ (a 
certain disease which runs a rapid course) the meat is 
salted and pickled for the shepherd’s family. Dis- 
agreeable tho the idea seems of eating such meat, it 
does no harm if properly prepared, and it forms an 
important part of the shepherd’s fare. 

Occasionally a collie becomes a sheep killer. Con- 
victed of only a single offense, sure retribution fol- 
lows; he is shot at once. Long experience has 
proved that a reform cannot be effected, and the 
murderer will lead other collies into evil ways. Asa 
rule, the collies love their work and are trained 
easily; but sometimes a young dog with ail 
the advantages of ‘‘good family” and _instruc- 
tion, is utterly useless as a sheep dog. We have 
one here, a handsome fellow, who was elected to 
lead a life of ease. He refuses, graciously but firmly, 
to do a stroke of work; he will not ‘‘run,’’ will not 
obey the slightest command; in short, he is incorrigi- 
ble, and is to be shot before winter. As Iam told 
this, he looks earnestly from one face to another, ap- 
prenencion clouding his fine eyes; for he knows well 
his sins of omission. It is interesting to see the con- 
trast between this sybarite and the puppy of the 
household, a beautiful black-and-white collie, eight 
months old. He is fairly bubbling over with enthusi- 
asm, anxious to learn, impatient of the restraint 
which forbids him to be trained before he is a year 
old, while he still ‘‘lacks judgment.” And he cer- 
tainly has not arrived at months of discretion. Heis 
affectionate, impulsive, and always in disgrace; he 
bothers the staid older dogs, and gets: bitten; he 
tumbles about underfoot, and gets kicked; and life 
must be, to him, one long disillusion. The ‘‘ben’’ is 
forbidden ground; but sometimes, if the door stands 
open, I see the collie crouching in the doorway. 
Then he pretends to be asleep, or turns his head 
aside with a fine air of indifference, and all the time 
he- is worming himself nearer and nearer until he 
reaches my knee, and, laying on it his charming head, 
rolls up his eyes in a most irresistible fashion. But 
discipline must be maintained. As Mrs. MacNab 
says, ‘‘ It winna do to be always clappin’ (patting) the 
collies; they will no be respectin’ you, and will no 
work so fine.” 

Certainly our collies have little ‘‘clappin’,” or in- 
dulgence. Once a day only are they fed, on boiled 
potatoes and milk, with a handful of oatmeal thrown 
in. Each dog has his own saucepan or kettle, and 
never thinks of touching his neighbor’s food. In a 
patient row they stand, with dripping chops and wist- 
ful eyes, watching Mrs. MacNab as she prepares their 
meal. Now and then the puppy gives a smothered 
whine; but he is silenced by a growl from one of the 
olde+ dogs; for they feel that the puppy’s training in 
‘*manners’’ devolves upon them. 

The dogs’ food, meager tho it is, taxes seriously 
the shepherd’s slender resources. His wages are sel- 
dom more than ninety dollars a year. In addition, 
he has the free use of a cottage and a small piece of 
land, six and a half bolls of oatmeal (equivalent to 
to 640 pounds) a year, and an extra allowance of meal 
if the annual sheep-dipping, with its congregation of 
shepherds, is held on his hirsel. The Factor allows 
them to keep chickens, a cow, a pig, and a few sheep 
that are classed as ‘‘pets,’’ and permitted to graze 
with the main herd. Peats are to be had in abun- 
dance, potatoes and a few vegetables are raised on the 
garden plot, and a little grass land near the house fur- 
nishes hay for the cow, The ‘‘braxy’’ mutton is a 
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great resource, and trout fishing, in some neighboring 
burn, is allowed on some hirsels. The skins of dead 
sheep and lambs are perquisites of the shepherds, and 
traveling tinkers give a trifle for them in money or 
barter. 

A shepherd's wages are fixed by custom through- 
out the country, and a proprietor cannet raise them 
at will; but he can, if generously inclined, aid his 
herds materially by allowing a little more latitude in 
the keeping of ‘‘ pet ’’ sheep and an additional cow or 
pig. 

The first years of married life are very hard fora 
shepherd's wife. The babies are often numerous, no 
servant is kept, the care of the home live stock de- 
volves upon her, with the making ot cheese and _ but- 
ter. Butas the children grow up and ‘‘flit” from 
home, life becomes easier for the mother; one of the 
girls remains at home to help in the housework, while 
the others go into service; the boys secure places as 
gillies, grooms and gamekeepers, or go to the cities 
as clerks or traveling agents. Often ason assists his 
father and in time succeeds to the whole charge of 
the hirsel. In the neighboring glens several children 
may be settled in little cottages of their own, and 
there is much visiting in times of leisure. 

One finds a true Highland welcome when away 
from the tourist route. Food is prepared at once for 
the visitor, without regard to time of day or the fam- 
ily’s meals. I notice that whenever I hear a new 
voice in the ‘‘ but-end,’’ the singing of the teakettle 
and the rattling of teacups follow promptly, and the 
whole family sit down to ‘‘a cup of kindness’’ with 
the new arrival. + 

But of course there are periods of grave anxiety in 
a shepherd's life—winter storms, sickness among the 
sheep, losses at lambing and from foxes. 

As a rule. the hill shepherds are intelligent, re- 
spectable men, fond of reading, fairly well posted on 
the questions of the day, sober and temperate, except 
an occasional ‘‘tasting’’ at clipping or dipping 
times. Their lives are spent in the pure, bracing air 
of these beautiful Highland glens, and they are 
spared the thousand-and-one petty cares and distrac- 
tions of city life. 

Our glen, in its main features, resembles the scores 
of other glens that diverge from the lochs north of 
the Caledonian Canal. Rising high cn either side 
are rugged mountains of metamorphic rocks, their 
bare upper slopes glistening like diamonds in the 
sun. Bright-hued mosses and lichens creep up to 
meet the upper ridges, and below grow the fields of 
purple heather. Then come scattered remnants. of 
the old Scotch fir forests, their red trunks and twist- 
ed branches rearing above the light green birches. 
And then comes our burn, which has an unwritable, 
unpronounceable, Gaelic name, full of fs, gs and hs. 

Our burn’s great charm is its variety; there are 
golden shallows, little waterfalls, swift rapids, dark 
gorges and deep black pools surrounded by precipitous 
rocks. Rowan trees, with their bright scarlet berries, 
line the banks, together with a luxuriant growth 
of heather and bracken. In pleasant weather the burn 
is a modest little stream; but when it is in ‘‘ spate,” 
when ‘‘the waters cam doon,”’ it turns to a roaring; 
raging torrent. Its dark, foam-streaked waters surge 
so high that the drooping rowan branches are tossed 
up and down in the flood, the bright berries flashing 
in the foam. 

If our burn were on a tourist route in England 
there would be rustic seats and tea houses by its side, 
with tea and buttered muffins at ninepence; or hot 
water furnished to a party for sixpence. As it is, the 
clegs (horseflies) and I have itall to ourselves. Many 
hours I spend by our burn. We are far away from 
the ‘‘ fleshers,” eggs become wearisome asa steady 
diet, and I find it necessary to go a-fishing for food. 
The burn trout will not take the artificial fly, and I 
am reduced to bait fishing. I sally forth, armed 
with six hooks, on which are arranged six worms. 
When these are gone, with groans loud and deep, I 
manage to put on two or three more worms, after 
a fashion. This fishing is toilsome work; midges and 
clegs assail me in swarms, and, what with slapping 
at them, putting on worms and taking off fish, I re- 
turn home with my countenance in a gruesome state, 
weary with toiling up and down steep banks and 
through bogs, vowing that I will fish no more. A 
useless vow! The kelpie that haunts the Black Pool 
has laid me under a spell, and the next day finds me 
suffering at the burn again. I catch small brown 
‘*trouties,’’ but beautiful sea trout are often taken 
when the burn is in spate. Sea trout are fastidious 
creatures, prefer their worms fresh and wiggly, live 
in pools difficult of access and ‘‘take’’ best during 
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storms. How I have toiled for sea trout, getting 
drenched and tired, bringing home only brown 
trouties, and ashamed to meet on my return the 
scornful eyes of the youngest boy of our household 
—anaccomplished seatrouter. Only one sea trout 
had I caught, and that was due to the kindness of 
Mrs. MacNab; she went with me one stormy day to 
a dangerous pool and baited my hook for me. Sit- 
ting on the brink of the high, slippery rocks, I fished 
the deep pool below, Mrs. MacNab bracing herself 
behind, clutching my skirts and wailing: ‘‘Oh! for 
ony’s sake, tak’ keer! It’s a sair place, whatefer!’’ But 
I caught my sea trout with Mrs. MacNab’s fresh, 
wiggly worm; he was a beauty, and I think my kind 
hostess was even more pleased than I was. 

The prevailing color of the Highland glens is red— 
the tints and hues of red. We have, in America, far 
more variety in color and species during the late sum- 
mer months. I miss the glory. of our golden-rod, the 
purples, blues and whites of our asters, closed and 
fringed gentians, and the yellow of our wild sunflow- 
ers. But for acres of wonderful, rich color I have 
seen nothing to compare with the heather of these re- 
mote glens. The tourist along the well-beaten tracks 
knows little of it. At last I realize what is meant by 
‘‘heather mixture.” Amongthe trees, where the old 
unburned heather grows waist high, the pink and 
purple hues shine out against a dark background of 
ashy gray twigs, twisty brown stems and deep bronze 
greens. It is a royal sight—these masses of rich, 
glowing color, in the shadows of the fragrant birches 
and stately Scotch firs. But for unbroken fields of 
bloom you must visit the sunny, open hillsides where 
the heather has been cut two years before to improve 
the pasture. It is about six inches high, the stems 
pale green in color, and the racimes crowded full of 
blossoms. This is the Ca//una vulgaris, the common 
‘“‘linz’’ of Norway, Iceland and the Faroe Islands, 
the species that gives the splendid color to the Scot- 
tish mountains from the middle of July until the latter 
part of September. “Two other species grow with it, 
in less abundance; one is the Erzca tetralix, with pale 
pink blossoms and blue green foliage, and the other 
Erica cinerea, with long spikes of deep crimson or 
purple flowers. 

Already the color of the hills is fading, and I must 
soon leave the shelter of the glen. Mrs. MacNab, 
neglecting her butter making, has gone in search of 
the rare white heather which brings good luck to its 
possessor. Provided with a besom of this magic 
flower, I shall leave my peaceful ‘* ben’’ and venture 
reluctantly into the world of tourist bodies. 


Paris, FRANCE. 


Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS. 





THE religious and social side of a new Administra- 
tion is scarcely less important than its political char- 
acter and methods. The last three Administrations 
may be termed Presbyterian Administrations. When 
President Cleveland entered on his first term, he left 
the choice ofa place of worship to his sister, Miss Rose 
Elizabeth Cleveland, then the Mistress of the White 
House. Miss Cleveland favored the First Presbyterian 
Church, of which the Rev. Dr. Sunderland was pas- 
tor. This was very much like heaping coals of fire 
on the head of the doctor, who had been extremely 
outspoken in his opposition to Mr. Cleveland during 
.the campaign. But, of course, Miss Cleveland had 
no such intention, and it was simply asshe said : ‘‘Dr. 
Sunderland, when a young minister, was our dear 
mother’s pastor; so we will go to his church.” It 
was most unexpected to Dr. Sunderland, and it must 
be admitted, most unwelcome; for he was by no 
means reconciled to the election of Mr. Cleveland. 
But there was no way out of it, and he became the 
President’s pastor. It was a great thing for his 
church; for the tide of fashion had long before swept 
to the up-town churches, leaving his parish poor and 
struggling. But when the President’s sister made it 
the ‘‘President’s church,”’ it was the most crowded 
edifice in Washington. Strangers gladly accepted 
standing room and contributed liberally, swelling 
the church treasury above all debt, handsome 
repairs and current expenses. It need hardly be add- 
ed that the President and the pastor became particu- 
larly good friends; and, as the social annals of history 
will relate, it was the Rev. Dr. Sunderland who was 
asked to perform the marriage ceremony tor Grover 
Cleveland and Miss Frances Folsom. Happily Miss 
Folsom had been reared in the Presbyterian faith, 
and when she became Mrs, Cleveland it was her 
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choice to worship, with the President, in Dr. Sunder- 
land’s church. Soit was that Dr. Sunderland and 
his church flourished like a green bay tree under the 
the first Cleveland Administration. 

During President Harrison’s Administration the 
new Church of the Covenant was the “ President's 
church.’” Mr. Blaine, Secretary Windom and Sec- 
retary Rusk, with their families, also worshiped there; 
and President and Mrs. Harrison were most regular 
in attendance. The change was not so marked ina 
church new and beautiful, and well established in the 
fashionable West End, so that when the second term 
of Mr. Cleveland again made Dr. Sunderland’s church 
the ‘‘ President’s church,” there was no material loss 
to the new Church of the Covenant. 

But things have not run so smoothly in the second 
Administration, tho the President and Mrs. Cleve- 
land returned to their old place of worship, and for a 
time were regular attendants. But it can no longer 
be regarded as the ‘‘President’s church,” for Mr. 
Cleveland, tho he has not transferred his allegiance 
elsewhere, has ceased to worship in Dr. Sunderland’s 
church. Mrs. Cleveland, for a year or more, has 
worshiped in the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, where she # often seen, with the family of 
Secretary Lamont, who are members of this church. 
The Secretary is not a member, but says, sometimes, 
with an odd littie smile: ‘‘I am very near it, for my 
father was an elder in the Presbyterian Church.”’ 
The Vice President and his family are communicants, 
and here President Lincoln worshiped. But the New 
York Avenue Church has never been the ‘ Presi- 
dent’s church” since Mr. Lincoln’s Administration. 

President Johnson was a Methodist and a regular 
attendant at Wesley Chapel, an old-time and ex- 
tremely plain house of worship on Fifth Street. Wes- 
ley Chapel held to the simplicity of early Methodism, 
when the sisters in the Church shunned flowers on 
their bonnets as sinful encouragement of personal 
vanity, and the brethren were distinguished by their 
severely plain attire as readily as the Quakers. In 
striking contrast to Wesley Chapel, not a stonc’s 
throw distant, is the Methodist Episcopal Church 
known as the Metropolitan Church, where President 
Grant worshiped. At that time it was the finest 
church edifice in Washington and the largest, but 
always crowded to overflowing during the eight years 
it was the ‘‘President’s' church.” It was a pardona- 
ble pride and curiosity, inspired by the great soldier 
who led the loyal armies to victory, himself the most 
modest of men, who would quietly, almost diffidently 
reach: his pew from a side door while the crowd. 
waited to see him pass in at the main entrance. 

President and Mrs. Hayes made the Foundry Meth- 
odist Church their place of worship, chiefly because 
within walking distance of the White House, and 
also because Mrs. Hayes, always large-hearted and 
considerate, knew that it would help the church. 
The Foundry was not rich, but as the ‘‘ President’s 
church” it was greatly prospered during President 
Hayes’s Administration. Thus the Methodist denom- 
ination held the ‘‘ President’s church” sixteen years. 
President Garfield made no. change in his place of 
worship when he went from Congress to the White 
House; but the small wooden structure known as the 
Christian Church, where Mr. and Mrs. Garfield were 
regular attendants, could not hold the crowds after 
it became the ‘:President’s church.’’ A few years 
ago it was replaced by a handsome brick edifice, 
erected as a memorial to the martyred President, 
and quite generally known as the Garfield Church. 

St. John’s Church was the ‘ President’s church” 
during the Administration of President Arthur, who 
was an Episcopalian, and often walked across Lafay- 
ette Square from the White House to his place of 
worship. His Cabinet contained a variety of creeds, 
from the rigid Presbyterian to the broadest Unita- 
rian, . 

It is a foregone conclusion that the Methodist de- 
nomination will hold the ‘‘ President’s church’’ in 
the new Administration. As is well known Mr. and 
Mrs. McKinley are communicants in the Methodist 
Church. While a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. McKinley and his wife were regular at- 
tendants at the Foundry Church, which is but one 
block from the Ebbitt House, where they made their 
Washington home. There is the very general im- 


pression that for this reason, and perhaps following 
the example of President and Mrs. Hayes, to be within 
walking distance of the White House, President and 
Mrs. McKinley will continue to worship at the 
Foundry. At any rate, whatever great expectations 
other Methodist churches may cherish, it would 
seem that the Foundry is considerably ahead in its 
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chances of being the ‘‘ President’s church’’ in the 
new Administration. 

Congress has not skimped itself in the holiday re- 
cess. It is the short session, and Congress takes the 
long holiday of fourteen days, but practically longer; 
for any number of statesmen always find it convenient 
to forestall the beginning of a vacation by several 
days. It will be remembered, however, that last ses- 
sion there was no holiday in Congress, but, on the 
very eve of taking it, members were held back by the 
President’s message on the financial straits of the 
Government. It cannot be said that prosperous 
times are luminous even now; but no message would 
cut off the holiday, for it is conceded all around that 
there is to be no tariff legislation in the present ses- 
sion. Appropriation bills must of necessity be pre- 
pared and passed, but all legislation is to go over to 
the extra session—the new Congress and new Presi- 
dent. As to Cuba, the conservative course is to wait 
a little longer to see what Spain will do, and while 
waiting the President hunts ducks and Congress eats 
Christmas turkeys. After the holiday recess, how- 
ever, it seems quite probable that Senator Cameron’s 
resolutions will be the basis of action by the Senate. 
This means the independence of Cuba, and is favored 
by the majority of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, of which Senator Sherman is the chairman. It 
is a joint resolution and, therefore, requires the ap- 
proval of the President or his veto. If changed toa 
concurrent resolution it would be an expression mere- 
ly of the sentiment of Congress, and require no action 
by the President. I believe I stated last week that 
Senator Cameron’s resolution, while acknowledging 
the ‘‘independence of the Republic of Cuba,” also 
authorizes the United States to use its friendly offices 
‘*to bring to a close the war between Spain and 
Cuba.” There are several reasons why Senator Cam- 
eron’s attitude on the Cuban question is of particular 
interest. In the first place his resolution is supported 
by a majority of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
on which he ranks next to the chairman. In the sec- 
ond place, Senator Cameron retires from the Senate 
voluntarily on the fourth of March, and it is his am- 


bition, as well as patriotism and interest in-the cause - 


of humanity, to make the freedom of Cuba the crown- 
ing glory of his twenty years’ service in the United 
States Senate. : 
Christmas holidays in Washington are sure to bring 
good cheer in spite of hard times. Shops were never 
“more attractive, tho, as a rule purchases, are on a 
small scale and money is carefully handled this year. 
The rich are not so rich, while the poor seem poorer, 
and calls for charity are at every turn. But Wash- 
ington, above the great crowded cities of the country, 
is able to meet most demands, and there are few in- 
deed who are not made happier by some remembrance 
of the day and its lesson of ‘‘ Peace on earth and good 
will to men.”’ i 


Fine Arts. 


The Astor Pictures in Lenox Library. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 








A SELECTION of paintings, statuary and objects of 
art, made from the collection of Mr. John Jacob Astor 
»% Mr. William Waldorf Astor, has recently been placed 
in tf Lenox Library. It includes paintings in oil and in 
water color, two full-length pieces of sculpture, busts, 
bronzes and pottery; and it constitutes a valuable addi- 
tion to the old collection. 

The most interesting canvas is another ‘‘ Washing- 
ton,” by Gilbert Stuart. The Library has several Wash- 
ington portraits, among them the superb full-length 
painted by Stuart for Peter J. Monro. The one in the 
Philadelphia Academy, the Lansdowne portrait—re- 
markable in many ways—represents our national hero 
as rather short and inelegant. If Washington was not 
so long and gracefuland if his hands and pose were not 
as aristocratic as they are represented in the Monro 
portrait, then Nature made a mistake which the painter 
was justified in rectifying if he was able to do justice to 
the occasion. In this great, full-length portrait, with 
accessories of gilded chair and table and rich draperies, 
the lines and tints are extremely harmonious. 

So it will readily be seen that this new Stuart comes 
intotrying associations. It has the distinction of being 
the only three-quarters length portrait of Washington, 
by that painter atleast. Heis seated undera canopy in 
a gold chair, with an outlook toward the sea and a bit 
of sunset and some shipping which are painted con 
amore, and so make almost a second center of interest, 
perhaps to the detriment of the face, which Stuart must 
have become tired of painting when he came to the 
forty-ninth. The sword shows its guard above the arm, 
and the hands hold an open roll, They are heavier, the 
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nose is not so well modeled, and the “color of the face is . 
not so agreeable as in the Monro portrait; but if ¢hat 
were not there and not so transcendently good, the Li- 
brary would receive more enthusiastic congratulations 
than these very sincere ones. 

After seeing the engraving in the new life of Meis- 
sonier of ‘‘On the Staircase,’”’ anticipations of the 
original proved to be too great. The picture seems 
lacking in color and, somehow, in interest. The stair- 
way is that of the elegant house in Paris, which proved 
such a costly matter, burdening the last years of the 
painter severely. A woman looks over the rail from 
the landing, and a Cavalier turns on the staircase to 
look into the court, both most richly dressed. The 
large water color of the ‘‘ Condottier Frangais,’’ also 
by Meissonier, is as fine and fresh a piece of coloras one 
needs; and the drawing is superb. The obliquely 
slashed breeches show largely the browned, muscular 
flesh; and it is hard to imagine, excepting froma knowl- 
edge of the medium, that underneath that rich scarlet 
and yellow the whole figure was not painted first. 

The ‘‘Woman Reading,” by Madrazo, is color of 
another sort, refined and delicate. Both tone and play 
of light and color are conspicuous in the ‘‘ Fruit and 
Flowers” and ‘' Flowers and Objects of Art,’’ by Saint- 
Jean and Robie. ‘‘ Reflection,” by Saintin, and ‘‘ The 
Secret, by Toulmonche, are two of those fashion- 
plate, gossipy pictures which become so annoying ten 
‘*After the Siege,’’ a single knight 
resting at ease, his armor beside him, is a small canvas 
full of interest. 

“*Selling Shell-Fish, Coast of France,” by Vernier, 
which hangs in the stairway, is a big stretch of sand 
with the mussel gatherers dotted over it against the sea 
and sky—a fine picture which will gain tone with time. 
Opposite hangs one of Wahlberg’s Norway moonlights 
with refracted lights in the clouds, and over the landing 
isa very singular picture which has beautiful qu&lities. 
It is the ‘‘ Funeral of a Child in Andalusia "another 
angel in Paradise. The beautiful little one lies ona 
white bed heaped with flowers, witha sheet looped at 
the corners, formjng a background against the wall 
above the bed, for the dark figure of the father, thrown 
out in the graceful movement of the dance. All these 
people in bright satins are dancing or playing musical 
instruments, and over them the light sifts down from 
some high window. The mother, seated, has dropped 
her mandolin and turns her head; but her little girl, a 
guitar in the hand, has the most beautiful look on her 
face, as if she could see the little one among the angels. 

The other numbers of the twenty-three paintings— 
fortunately in view of the available space—interest the 
writer less. « 

The bust of Alexander Hamilton, by Joseph Ceracchi, 
is interesting because it was modeled in 1794 for the 
Hamilton family, and because it gives the clear, intelli- 
gent head ina capable way. The sculptor after his re- 
turn to Europe, engaged in a conspiracy against Napo- 
leon, was arrested—and disappeared! 

‘*Flora,”’ by Ausiglione, is a triumph of the marble 
cutter. It is hardly possible that a veil over a face 
could be better rendered, but unfortunately veils over 
faces are not the noblest ideas to be rendered by sculp- 
ture. ‘‘The Vestal Virgin,’’ by Rossetti, is another 
pretty piece of statuary. 





At the Fine Arts Building may be seen, until the 21st 
inst., the first annual exhibition of the American Acad- 
emy at Rome. The Catalog gives views of the Villa 
dell’ Aurora, including one photograph of the Aurora 
of Guercino and various illustrations from the work of 
the eleven gentlemen who are sent to our Academy in 
Rome on various scholarships. 

Mr. William J. Whittemore is exhibiting at 12 East 
Eighteenth Street some water-color reminiscences of 
travel in the Old World, which have, altho few of them 
are carried on to the point of atmosphere or full color, 
the pleasant freshness of first impressions. 


New York Cry. 


; Sanitary. 


Queen Victoria has shown her full appreciation of 
the fact that to England belongs not only the grand 
distinction of the discovery of vaccination, but also that 
she realizes the bearing of the great step precedent to 
it, viz., the introduction of ‘inoculation by the Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu in 1717. She has sent as her 
contribution to the grand celebration of the centennial 
of Jenner's work, to be held during December, 1896, in 
St. Petersburg, a fine portrait of the Lady Mary. The 
annals of science have no more beautiful illustration of 
the manner in which one step in advance prepares the 
way for the next, than Jenner’s reflections on the fact 
that the virus of smallpox when inserted beneath the 
skin, runs a mild and modified course; whereas, if 
taken in through the lungs or stomach it is too often 
fatal. Knowing that cowpox—which he rightly sus- 
pected to be smallpox in the cow—was a protection 
against the disease in humans, he asked himself why 
not insert i¢ from the outside; and all the world knows 
the happy outcome. Then Pasteur, seeing that a re- 
markable change had occurred in the virus by its pas- 
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sage through the tissues of the cow,said, Cannot asimi- 
lar process be applied to other kinds of invading virus? 
Cannot they too be modified and ‘‘tamed”? And in 
describing his experiments with that of anthrax, in his 
original paper, read before the French Academy, he 
makes a word ‘‘ jennerized.’’ I asked, can these too 
not be jennerized? Using it as a generic term to de- 
scribe a process applicable to many varieties of virus, 
and the result we know has been to wholly revolution- 
ize the practice in many large medical fields. One as- 

pect of Pasteur’s work is generally overlooked—his im- 
mense additions to the wealth of Europe, through the 
prevention of deaths among animals. Huxley said, 
that the saving of animals in France alone was enough 
to pay the enormous indemnity demanded by Germany. 
Last spring a paper was presented to the French Acad- 
émie de Médicine, by M. Hutrya, of Budapest, describ- 
ing some of the epidemics that have destroyed legions 
of cattle and sheep by anthrax, and myriads of hogs by 
swine disease in Hungary. Recently vaccinations 
against these diseases have been introduced. In 1894, 
110,789 cattle were vaccinated, and the death rate 
among them that had previously been 5 per cent. 
went down to 0.0024, and 224,684 sheep were treated. 
The death rate among these had been to per cent., and 
it went down to 0.32. We have read latély of great 
losses at the West from some disease among hogs; 
whether it is identical with what is known as swine 
disease in Hungary is not known; but in the latter 
country in 1894, 681,118 hogs were vaccinated, and the 
death rate went down from the 20 per cent. of relatively 
good years to 0.28. All this is the direct outcome of 
the wise observations of a woman, whose motherly 
heart prompted her to save her children from smallpox 
and who brought the secret trom the Orient to England. 
In June of this year we read: 

*« Reports from Tensas say that the anthrax is affecting 
all kinds of domestic animals from poultry up to horses, 
and that three Negroes have died of the disease. One man 
knew of 250 mules that had died. The deer in the forest 
are said to be dying with every symptom of this com- 
plaint.”’ 

...The effort to ameliorate the condition of those 
who are deficient in the primary senses of the body will 
never cease, while science and humanity can be made to 


work together for their good. Professor McKendrick,. 


of Glasgow, who has been directing the powers of a re- 
markably acute mind tothe investigation of the structure 
and action of the brain and the special senses, has found 
that he could give some idea of rhythmical vibrations 
to the profoundly deaf by putting their hands in a sa- 
line solution, through which an electric current from the 
phonograph was passing. At least it added a new sen- 
sation to the small number of them that can belong to 
those who are deprived of what Dr. S. G. Howe, the cel- 


ebrated instructor of the blind, called ‘‘the king of the _ 


senses’’—so much more easy is it to develop the mind 
through the ear than throughtheeye. A large room 
filled with deaf and dumb children, was brought to a 
high state of *‘ drill’’ through the’ vibrations communi- 
cated by the heels of the teacher’s shoes to the platform 
on which she stood and thence to the entire floor. Ev- 
olutions nearly as precise as those of the military drill- 
master were executed, the only command coming 
through a different shade of tone imparted by certain 
peculiar motions of the heel or heels, and appreciated 
by the subtle sense that is mercifully developed in the 
totally deaf; to aid in preserving them from surrounding 
dangers. 

...:Smallpox in Germany destroyed 65,000 lives a 
year acentury ago. Nowthe average number is 114 
per annum, and most of these are immigrants from 
those countries ‘‘over the border,” where no compul- 
sory vaccination laws exist. 





Science. 


PROFESSOR RAMSAY, the discoverer of helium, has 
now found that electric sparks will strike through it for 
an extraordinary distance, while Lord -Rayleigh has 
ascertained that the refractivity of the new element is 
less than any previously known. Perhaps still more 
interesting is the astonishing evidence brought forward 
by Professor Roberts-Austen to show that metals are 
not only capable of diffusing into each other when they 
are molten, but also when they are cold. He has shown 
that if clean surfaces of lead and goldare held together 
in vacuo ata temperature of only 40 degrees for four 
days, they will unite firmly and can only be separated 
by a force equal to one-third of the breaking strain of 
lead itself. And gold placed at the bottom of a cylinder 
of lead 7omm. long thus united with it will have diffused 
to the top in notable quantities at the end of three days. 
Such facts as these will tend to modify, if not to revolu- 
tionize our notions of solids, and our ideas ef the rela- 
tions of the liquid and solid states of matter, and open 
up a wide area of application. 


....Two years ago Prof. H. H. Wilder found that 
there were four species of American salamanders, 
which in the adult state are totally without lungs, 
trachea, or larnyx, althothe gills had disappeared at 
theend of larval life,as in normal forms. In Italy, 
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also, Camerans found’ the same lungless condition in 
two species living there. Further examinations show, 
in point of fact, what before was entirely unexpected, 
that the majority of the family of salamaders are with- 
out lungs. This degeneration and loss of the lungs is 
made up by the fact that respiration in these creatures, 
which frequent damp places, is performed through the 
skin, and also through the walls of the alimentary 
canal, 7. ¢., by the pharynx, a secondary pharyngial 
cavity extending along the roof of the mouth. 


....The nature of feathers of the cretaceous fossil 
bird, Hesperornis, of Kansas, has been found by Pro- 
fessor Williston to be semi-plumulaceous, or downy in 
characger, rather than like true feathers. These downy 
feathers were long, the pennaceous shaft of consider- 
able size, the vanes long and wavy. In nocase is there 
the impression of a true feather. The bird, as found, 
was well preserved, lying on a chalk slab. 





Education. 





Two portions of the annual report of the Secretary of 
the Interior will undoubtedly attract wide attention, 
namely, that relating to pensions, and that relating to 
the public domain. From the statements under the 
latter head it appears that the Government has disposed 
of very nearly 950,000,000 acres, and has still at its com- 
mand 600,000,000 acres, not including Alaska with its 
area of 360,000,000 acres. The uninitiated will find it 
difficult to determine from the tabular statement the 
precise objects for which this immense territory has 
been disposed of. A small proportion of the total, 
about eight per cent., has gone for educational pur- 
poses. Underthis head are comprised above 67,890,- 
000 acres embraced in the reservation of the sixteenth 
section of every township for school purposes under 
the ordinance of 1787, and the subsequent reservation 
of the thirty-sixth under Act of 1348; also 1,165,520 
acres under the grants for universities, and 9,600,000 
acres in place and scrip, under the agricultural and me- 
chanical college grants. In the Secretary’s statement 
these several gifts are classed with script loca- 
tions and congressional grants. The Secretary’s advice 
as to the preservation of forests raises what 
in the last analysis is an educational problem. Congress 
and State Legislatures have been urged repeatedly to 
provide for the equipment and maintenance of schools 
of forestry; but so far urged in vain. The example of 
Germany, with its ten central forestry schools and care- 
ful preliminary training; of France, with its celebrated 
school at Nancy, and admirable courses in rural schools: 
of Russia, with its Agronomic Institute and four for- 
estry schools, has failed to excite ouremulation. Even 
England has awakened to the importance of having 
trained forest experts, and has recently sent State pupils 
to the schools at Nancy, Carlsruhe and Zurich, to be 
trained for service in the forest departments of India, 
South Africa, and other colonies. Something is being 
done to supply this much-needed training by the agri- 
cultural colleges of our country; but if they are to com- 
pete with foreign schools in this matter they must have 
special equipment both of men and material, which is 
not theirs at present. The fact that the United States 
has reserved for permanent forests 70,000,000 acres, 
nearly six times the area of the forest lands owned by 
Prussia, France, Bavaria and Austria combined, is a 
sufficient reason why ample national provision should be 
made to train forestry engineers, keepers, etc. The 
Forestry Commission, in its report to Congress, will un- 
doubtedly urge immediate action in this important di- 
rection. The economic argument can be used hgfe ef- 
fectively with cogent illustration from theg§our coun- 
tries named above. The approximate annual cost of 
their forest lands is $15,000,000, against which there is 
a gross annual income of $29,000,000. 


....The lectureships on comparative religion, estab- 
lished through the liberality of Mrs. Caroline E. Has- 
kell, are among the most important outcomes of the 
World’s Parliament of Religions, held in the memorable 
Exposition year. The first donation given by Mrs. 
Haskell for this purpose was $20,000 to establish a lec- 
tureship in the University of Chicago on the relations 
of Christianity to other beliefs. Subsequently, at the 
instance of Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar, the head of a Brah- 
mo-Somaj, she gave a second $20,000 to establish a sim- 
ilar lectureship for Calcutta. This is to be known as 
the Barrows lectureship, in honor of Dr. John Henry 
Barrdws who made the Parliament of Religions a suc- 
cess. Dr. Barrows having passed through a course of 
preparation at Géttingen will repair to India after con- 
ference with Max Miiller. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that the idea of approaching the study 
of religion on the purely historical side is of very recent 
origin. The universities of Holland were the first to 
provide chairs for the comparative study of the reli- 
gions of the world, and in 1880 the example was 
followed at the Collige de France. M. Réville, who still 
holds the position, was the-first incumbent of the chair 
of the History of Religions in this col/ége, whose name 
is asynonym for ‘‘liberty of teaching.’’ Meanwhile 
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(in 1879) the Musée Guimet had been founded at Lyons, 
for the purpose of facilitating the study of religions. 
Its collections of images, symbols, and other sacred 
objects were transferred to Paris, in accordance with 
a law of 1885, and the institution was adopted by the 
State. Under the fostering care of the Government its 
collections have been constantly enlarged and _ thor. 
oughly systematized, with a view to illustrating, by their 
grouping, the progressive development of the various 
cults to which they pertain. A library of above 15,000 
volumes completes the resources of the Museum, in 
whose halls lectures or conferences are often conducted 
by M. Réville, and other specialists. In Germany, un- 
tila late date, lectures on the great religions of the 
world were given by the professors who taught the lan- 
guages in which the several sacred writings were com- 
posed. Recently separate chairs of comparative re. 
ligion have been created in the universities of that 
country. Even the Roman Catholic University of 
Freiburg recognizes the new study. In 1877, the ex- 
periment of devoting a portion of the Hibbert bequest to 
the maintenance of lectures on the historical religions of 
the worldwas tried in England,and to the English-speak- 
ing world the published volumes of the ‘‘ Hibbert Lec- 
tures”’ have become the most fruitful source of knowl- 
edge in this interesting field. The Gifford lectureships 
of Natural Theology, founded in 1885, at the four uni- 
versities of Scotland, by bequest of Lord Gifford, while 
including comparative theology, are not diverted from 
the deeper purpose of their founder, whose object was 
to promote ‘‘the knowledge of God, the Infinite, the 
All, the First and.only Cause,” and the ‘‘ knowledge of 
the nature and foundation of ethies, of morals and of 
all obligations and duties thence arising.” 


Personals. 


ALEXANDER HERRMANN, undoubtedly the best-known 
‘‘ magician” inthe world, died last week at Rochester, 
N. Y., in the fifty-third year of his age. His father 
and his brother Carl were also remarkable for skill in 
sleight of hand tricks, and, in company with the latter, 
Alexander was first introduced tothe public, despite the ° 
objections of his parents, who did not want him to make 
his living by performing tricks. But in 1867 he dis- 
solved partnership with his brother and made his: first 
appearance as a ‘‘star.’’ Since then he has traveled 
all over India, Siam, China, Russia, Europe, Africa, and 
North and South America, earning and spending sev- 
eral fortunes on the way and exciting everywhere the 
greatest wonder by his feats of legerdmain. He re- 
ceived many distinctions from great people, among 
them the Order of Mahella fromthe King of Spain, and 
a decoration from the King of Portugal. Herrmann and 
his wife, who has always aided at his performances, 
during the last few years, have lived in the most lavish 
way. They owned a steam yacht and special private 
traveling cars, and four famous horses which always 
accompanied them on their trips through the country. 
These they were accustomed to drive about the small 
towns before the performances to count the pawn- 
brokers’ shops and see if they furnished bargains in 
jewelry. This prodigality was not of a selfish kind, for 
Herrmann annually distributed large sums of money in 
the aid of unfortunate theatrical people, and even the day 
before his death gave a benefit entertainment for the 
waifs of the State Industrial School of Rochester. 
Every one knows of-his humor, his innumerable practi- 
cal jokes and his most wonderful tricks; but perhaps 
his chief attraction to many people has been the frank 
denial that magic or supernatural’ powers has had any- 
thing todo with his exhibitions. 








....General Porfirio Diaz has just been installed for 
the fifth time President of Mexico, ‘for another term of 
four years. The election, which occurred in July, was 
a mere form; for President Diaz had no rival, no one 
caring to dispute his leadership in the Republic. This, 
however, is not unfortunate, for the President, in the 
sixteen years of his office, has proveda wise leader and 
a just executive. The inauguration took place two 
weeks ago. It is not such an elaborate function as it is 
in the United States, for there are no official festivities, 
and the ceremony is more brief. The oath was taken 
in the presence of 5,000 people, in the great salon of state 
at the palace, the walls of which are beautifully deco- 
rated with life-size portraits of the chief figures in Mex- 
ican history, and with battle scenes.- Admittance was 
free to all classes, and at three o’clock in the afternoon 
the President of the Republic entered, accompanied by 
his Cabinet, and by the President of the Senate, who, aS 
next in authority to the President-elect, administered 
the oath of office. All officials appeared in court dress, 
except the American Minister, who wore the conven- 
tional dress suit of this country. Across the breast of 
President Diaz was a silken sash of red, white and 
green, the tri-colors of Mexico, used as a distinguishing 
mark for the chief executive only on occasions of 
state. The President is now sixty-six years old, in 
good health, and well-preserved. He has said, how- 
ever, that he shall not accept the presidency again after 
this term. 
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Survey of the World. 


Tue possibility of action by Congress, recognizing the 
independence of Cuba, contrary to the recommendation 
of the President, has excited renewed interest in the 
Cuban question in the United States. The Senate Com- 
mittee after a session, at which the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Olney, was heard, decided to report favorably Sen- 
ator Cameron’s resolution, which recognizes the inde- 
pendence of Cuba, and proposes to use the good offices 
of the United States to bring about peace. Secretary 
Olney is understood to have communicated to the Com- 
mittee the reasons which convinced the President that 
the time has not come for the recognition of Cuban in- 
dependence. One of the points that he urged most 
strongly was that there is no fully organized Cuban 
government; that it is only a government on paper, 
with no settled headquarters, and exercising, so far 


as the world knows, spasmodically, if at all, 
the important functions of government. He also 
represented the danger of war with Spain and 
perhaps with other countries. The Committee 


seems to have acted not only with great promptness, 
but with substantial unanimity, in directing a report to 
be made on Monday of this week. It was accompanied 
by an exhaustive report by Senator Cameron, endeavor- 
ing to show that the Cubans havea regularly constituted 
government similar to our own, and citing precedents 
for the proposed action. The resolution went over for 
the holiday recess. It is expected that there will bea long 
discussion, as many Senators are anxious to be heard. 
It is quite probable that when the resolution comes to a 
vote it will be adopted; then it will go to the House, be 
referred to the Foreign Affairs Committee, and, if favor- 
ably reported, there will be a discussion in the House. 
If it should be amended, a conference would be neces- 
sary, so that it is not thought possible that it can go to 
the President at a very early day, if atall. He is ex- 
pected to veto it, in which case it would need to be 
adopted again by a two-thirds vote in each House. It 
does not appear at all probable that such a result can be 
reached during the present session of Congress. 





AN interesting constitutional question has been 
raised bythe public statement, made by Secretary 
Olney, with reference to the force of the Cameron reso- 
lution if it should be enacted over the President’s veto. 
In a statement, which is believed to represent the Presi- 
dent’s views as well as his own, he held that Congress 
has no power to extend recognition to a foreign Govern- 
ment; that that power belongs to the President alone, 
and that if the Cameron resolution should be finally 
adopted it would have only the force of the opinion of 
the ‘‘eminent gentlemen’ who voted for it in each 
House. He deprecated the passing of the resolution 
because it mizht ‘‘ raise hopes and expectations ”’ in cer- 
tain quarters which can never be realized. He thought 
it designed to ‘‘ inflame popular passions” in this coun- 
try and elsewher2, and liable to put in peril the lives 
and property of American citizens abroad. This ques- 
tion is likely to receive much attention in the Senate, 
and to have the effect of greatly prolonging the debate. 
Secretary Olney’s position will be sharply antagonized 
by members of both Houses. Congress is very sensi- 
tive regarding any invasion of its prerogatives, and an 
acrimonious debate is by no means improbable. The 
Prime Minister of Spain has taken a very temperate 
view of the Cameron resolution, declaring that even if 
adopted it would not neessarily leadto war. The reso- 
lution does not indicate, he says, armed intervention 
on the part of the United States; the United States can 
offer its good offices to Spain in the event of recognition, 
and Spain cando as she pleases about accepting them. 
If Cuban independence is recognized, the United States 
must, he says, observe the laws of neutrality. 





THE most important action of Congress during the 
past week was the passage in the Senate of the Immi- 
gration Bill, which proposes still further to restrict the 
incoming of foreigners. The bill, as it passed the 
House, proposed to apply the test of literacy to immi- 
grants above the age of fourteen; excluding those who 
cannot read and write in the language of their birth, or 
some other language, a section of the Constitution. 
The Senate amended the bill by raising the age from 
fourteen to sixteen, and by making an exception in favor 
of Cuban refugees. An admissible immigrant is allowed 
to bring with him, or send for, his wife, or parent, or 
grandparent, or minor, child or grandchild, notwith- 
standing the inability of such persons to read. The 
immigrant is not only required to read the portion of 
the Constitution submitted to him, but he is afterward 
to write it out, so that immigrants must be able both to 
read and to write. A conference committee has been 
ordered on the bill, and it will undoubtedly be passed, 
and signed bythe President. It will doubtless operate 
to keep out several thousand immigrants annually. 
Both Houses of Congress have made considerable prog- 
ress with various appropriation bills. The Dingley 
bill, with its free silver substitute, was formally aban- 
doned by the Republicans in the Senate. 





THE center of interest in Cuban matters has been 
transferred temporarily from the island itself to this 
country. Nothing has occurred of moment at the scene 
of the conflict during the past week. The death of 
General Maceo, Cuban Lieutenant-General, is no longer 
in doubt; but the particular circumstances under which 
he lost his life are not certainly known. Dr. Zertucha, 
of his staff, who is charged by the Cubans with having 
betrayed him, and who is not treated as a rebel by the 
Spanish authorities, reiterates his assertion that Maceo 
and his staff went around the trocha by boats and did 
notcross it. He says that Maceo was killed on horse- 
back in the engagement with the forces of Major Ciru- 
jeda, and was not assassinated. He declares that he 
saw him fall from his horse, and that he fell dead, 
killed by a Spanish bullet. Soon after another bullet 
hit him. Dr. Zertucha has been carefully guarded by 
Spanish soldiers against any attempts to take his life. 
He seems to have complete freedom, appearing in the 
streets of Havanaas any citizen might. He announces 
his intention of going to Europe shortly. He denies 
the report that General Weyler sent a commissioner to 
General Maceo to treat of his surrender, or that he 
(Zertucha) had any relation whatever with the Chief of 
Police of Havana. 





THE revolt against Spanish rule, or misrule, in the 
East continues to spread. Some little time since there 
were reports of disturbance in the Sulu Archipelago, 
and this last week the Caroline and Marianne Islands 
were said to have raised the standard of rebellion. 
These comprise the whole of the Spanish colonies in 
the Pacific. A report of a victory over the Philippine 
rebels was followed by others uf their successes, and 
according to the Manila correspondents of the Spanish 


papers the insurrection is growing rapidly. The rebels - 


are doing their-best to divide the Spanish troops by 
creating disturbances all over the island of Luzon, and 
are getting insupplies of ammunition and arms with ap- 
parently no difficulty at all. The Japanese element is 
made more prominent by the report that a special envoy 
is toarrive soon at Madrid to sign a treaty, which while 
purely commercial in its general terms has, according 
to rumor, two most important political clauses; one 
yielding the right of Spanish consular authority over 
Spanish residents in Japan, and the other encouraging 
Japanese emigration to the Philippines. This meets 
with great opposition from the Spaniards; but they get 
little encouragement from Europe, where the publication 
of the methods of dealing with prisoners at Manila has 
aroused much indignation. At present the African 
possessions, widest in extent, but least valuable and 
with the smallest population, are the only ones where 
there is no revolutionary disturbance. 





THERE is a lull in English politics preparatory to the 
opening of Parliament. Foreign affairs seem to attract 
little attention. Not eventhe Russian port on the Red 
Sea, at a point which commands the entrance and 
threatens English communications with India, has 
aroused much comment. The feeling is undoubtedly 
growing that this constant Russophobism is useless, to 
say the feast, and that if some arrangement between 
the two countries can be secured it’will be weil worth 
a sacrifice. Home politics, however, bid fair to be in- 
teresting, and, as so often in the past, the central point 
is Ireland. For sometime it has been claimed that Ire- 
land was paying an undue share of taxation, and a re- 
cent Parliamentary commission, after extensive inves- 
gation, indorsed the claim. No important result was 
anticipated; but it appears now that the Tory !and- 
lords, indignant at the desertion of their interests by 
the last Land Bill, have been making overtures to the 
Nationalists with the result that several mass meet- 
ings have been held, in which Irishmen of every phase 
of political belief have united in demanding the repay- 
ment to Ireland of the amou:t fraudulently collected 
from her. Just what effect this will have is not yet 
evident, but a united Irish party, that anomaly, will be 
in position to harass the Government considerably, 
The general program of the session is made up, and in- 
cludes twoimportant measures: an education bill which, 
it is said, pleases the Roman Catholics, and a private 
legislation bill, which looks toa transference of many 
bills, which are now practically decided by committees 
under the control of shrewd lawyers, to local tribunals 
fully cognizant of their merits. This Will be a long 
stride toward home rule, which may, after all, come to 
Ireland via England. 





Tue absolute supremacy of Russian diplomacy, not only 
in regard tothe Turkish question, but many others, is, 
if possible, more evident taan ever. M. de Nelidoff has 
returned to Constantinople after full conference with 
the diplomats at Vienna, and while there are some who 
declare that the Sultan has already received or “ will 
receive to-morrow” the ultimatum which will decide the 
future tenure of his throne, the more géneral opinion is 
that nothing at all will be done till after the Greek holi-« 





days, about the middle of January, and that even then 


no steps will be taken that will imply coercion. The 
Sultan will be presented with certain schemes for reform 
which he will be told he must carry out; altho no force 
will be used to compel him to do so. In this connection, 
however, reference should be made to the persistent re- 
ports of- activity in the Russian ports of the Black Sea 
and in the garrisons of the Caucasus. Outside of Tur- 
key Russian influence in Italy is attracting considerable 
notice, especially in connection with the Red Sea and 
Abyssinia. The report of the cession of a port at the 
very point that commands the entrance to the Red Sea 
is denied by the Russian Government, which explains 
the actual occupation of the place as merely an arrange- 
ment for a scientificexpedition. The relation of Russian 
scientists to the outbreaks in the Pamirs, and the fact 
that Russian bctanists were especially numerous in Tur- 
key a year or so ago, raise feelings of skepticism 
among those who claim that the new Czar will unques- 
tionably carry out the policy of the last half century. 
This is strengthened by the rumors of the renting, by 
Russia, of a port in Corsica or thereabout as a coaling 
Station. Russian commerce is chiefly in the eastern 
Mediterranean, but a port from which Russian as well 
as French ships can watch Malta would be of no little 
importance. 





THE new Armenian Patriarch has been accepted by 
the Sultan and has presented his address, with the 
usual expressions of loyalty tothe throne. While less 
prominent than Ismirlian he has a good reputation and 
carries the confidence ofthe people, The Sheik-ul-Is- 
lam, who for some months has been confined a prisoner 
in the Sultan’s Palace at Yildiz, chiefly it is supposed 
on account of the persistent rumors that he would be 
induced to declare Abd-ul-Hamid incompetent to retain 
the office of Caliph, is reported as suffering from an in- 
curable disease. Should he die he will doubtless be re- 
placed by some one on whom the Sultan feels sure that 
he canrely. It is very possible, however, that he may 
live for some time and thus balk the plans of the reform 
Turks. 





THe German libel trials have made no advance dur- 
ing the week; but the revelations are creating great ex- 
citement, especially the more recent charge against 
Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, of presuading the 
Czar not to visit Friedrichsruhe, as he had planned. 
The Baron has brought a libel suit against the paper 
that published the charge; but there is said to be a 
general enmity against him for bringing into public 
notoriety matters that shauld be kept Stzte secrets, and 
it is reported that under the combined influences, not 
merely in Germany but in Austria, he may be removed. 
This, however, would give added strength to the Social 
Democrats, who are bound to get to the bottom of 
official scandals. The Emperor has ordered the reopen- 
ing of the von Brusewitz case, and there are contradic- 
tory rumors as to his object, some claiming that he 
thinks that the Lieutenant was too lightly treated, 
others the reverse. His plans for an increased navy 
and better arms for the troops will need all the support 
he can secure, and it is thought that he will cater to 
the Opposition so faras possible. The Hamburg strike 
is weakening. The Government sides with the employ- 
ers, and their united strength is too great for the 
dockers. 





TuHaT there was good reason for the action of the 
Belgian Government in creating a, Commission charged 
with investigating the alleged official cruelties to the 
natives in the Congo Free State and taking measures 
to prevent them, is made more evident by recent re- 
ports. The missionaries give what appear to be impar- 
tial accounts of events which come to their notice, and 
some of these accounts are harrowing indeed. The 
Rev. Joseph Clark, of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, writing from Ikoko, on Lake Mantumba, says 
the trouble is the rubber tax imposed by the State. 
The tax is collected by force. This angers the natives, 
and they retaliate. The native soldiers under State 
officers regard themselves as killers. Mr. Clark tells 
what Mr. Sjoblom, a missionary, saw with his own 
eyes: 

“Mr. Sjoblom had collected a few people round him and 
to them he was reciting the story of the love of God, when 
the sentrycame and found fault with one man for the 
quality or quantity of his rubber, and ere Mr. Sjoblom 

_ could do anything to prevent it, he raised his gun and shot 
the man dead.” 
According to Mr. Clark, these sentries do not hesitate 
to kill women and children; and it was their custom un- 
der the former white conimander of the district, in re- 
turning from a raid to bringin the right hands of those 
kiled to prove that they had done their work. Mr. 
Clark himself saw two little children whose right hands 
had been cut off. The children were still living. He 
reported a miscreant who tied up and deliberately shot 
a woman who yielded herself a prisoner, but he was not 
unished. Another man reported for cruelty to an 


infant also escaped. Mr. Clark thinks some other way 
of getting revenue should be devised. 
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Christ’s Way with Sinners. 


ONE of the convincing proofs of the divine charac- 
ter of Christ’s teachings is that they do not, like 
pagan systems, become obsolete.- The progress of the 
world has not made them appear unfitted to any 
‘stage of moral and intellectual development, however 
advanced. Nineteen centuries have shown no moral 
defect in them; and tho creeds which men have drawn, 
as the expression of those teachings, may have grad- 
ually become outworn, the teachings themselves 
stand more firmly than ever. - The best of mankind 
have not yet come to the point where they can say: 
‘« We have passed beyond this doctrine of the Great 
Teacher; we have improved upon that doctrine; some 
of his sayings can no longer be reconciled with sound 
moral views.’’ The defects and inconsistencies and 
unsoundness of the teachings of Confucius, of 
Buddha, of Mohammed, of Zoroaster are so obvious 
that they do not need to be argued; they are self- 
evident to the enlightened. Their standards are far 
below the ideal. 

But it is not so with Christ’s standard. We have 
no broader or deeper humanity than he showed to the 
world ages and ages ago; we have no loftier aspira- 
tions, no higher ideal than we get from his system. 
In fact, we have not measured up tothe stature of the 
full manhood which he portrayed. We have left far 
behind us the other great teachers of the past; but we 
know that we have still to learn of him, and it does 
not appear that the world will ever outgrow the Di- 
vine Teacher. He willalways be the one supreme 
Teacher, and men will always be learning of him. 

One thing we need to learn more pertectly of him 
is how to treat transgressors. It is very difficult for 
robust Christian moralists not to deal with the unre- 
pentant in acensorious spirit. We are inclined to 
measure this class of men and women with our moral 
yardstick and toupbraid them. We feel a moral re- 
pulsion when we come in contact with the wicked, 
the vicious, which we take no pains to hide. We 
remind them that they are moral lepers, we paint their 
sins in vivid terms, we show them how great is the 
condemnation into which they have fallen. 

This was not Christ’s attitude. And yet to whom 


could sin be more repulsive than to him? Who could © 


have so just and keen a sense of the difference be- 
tween holiness and sinfulness, as He who was tempted 
but knew no sin? He was always so gentle with 
sinners. His denunciations were for those who pro- 
fessed to be righteous and were not. He told the 
self-righteous scribes and Pharisees that publicans 
and harlots would gointo the kingdom of Heaven be- 
fore them. They needed to have their hypocrisy 
brought home to them. 
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But he had soft, soothing words for the woman 
‘which was a sinner,’’ who came to him while he was 
at dinner in the Pharisee’s house. She came to 
anoint him with precious ointment, and greatly to th€ 
astonishment of his host he did not rebuke or repulse 
her. The host wondered that he who had wrought 
miracles and seemed to be a prophet, did not recog- 
nize ‘‘what manner of woman this is.’’ Surely, he 
thought, he does not know her, or he would not al- 
low her to touch him; and how can he be a prophet? 
That touch to the Pharisee was defilement. The 
woman was a sinner, an outcast, and was as filth to 
the self-righteous man. 

The Master was not blind. He saw all that the 
Pharisee saw; but he saw much more. He saw an 
immortal soul, stained deeply with sin, but still of 
infinite value; and his whole thought was to save it. 
He defended the act of the woman against the impli- 
cation of his host, and this must have seemed exceed- 
ing strange to the hospitable Pharisee. The Master 
seemed to put him in the wrong, and the woman, vile 
woman that she was, in theright. We may be sure, 
however, that Christ did not palliate or excuse her 
sinfulness. He saw in her ministration the manifes- 
tation of alove which had in it the possibility of better 
and higher things. He commended her for her faith 
and love, and told her to go her way in peace, her 
sins were forgiven. 

How gentle he was with her, and with others like 
her; how patient, how kind, how careful! He wanted 
to call her back. Her salvation could not have been 
accomplished by condemning her and spurning her. 
A touch of kindness goes a long way with erring 
souls. Personal contact is necessary to reach and 
move them. Christ ate with publicans and sinners, 
and astonished the Pharisees. He told them that he 
did it because he had come to save the wicked, not 
the righteous; and he exhorted them to go and learn 
the meaning of the passage in Hosea: ‘‘I will have 
mercy and not sacrifice.’’ He came on an errand of 
mercy; not to condemn, not to denounce, not to kill, 
but to save. We need to learn this as much as the 
Pharisees. We are severe, often unrelenting critics. 
We shall be more successful if we study Christ’s way, 
and go to work in his spirit. 


~The Senate and Cuba. 

THE death of General Maceo, considered as a blow 
to the Cuban cause, and the action of the Senate 
Committee on Senator Cameron's resolution propos- 
ing to recognize the independence of Cuba, have had 
a strong influence upon the people of our country. 
At notime since the rebellion began was there so 
great an expression of the sympathy of our people as 
was given last week. Public sentiment seems to be 
almost entirely one way, and there is evident a feeling 
of impatience at the delay of our Government in tak- 
ing more decisive steps. The practical character of 
the sympathy with the Gubans is manifested in the 
remarkable offers for enlistment in the Cuban army 
made last week in various parts of the country, North 
and South, and particularly in the West. Thousands 
of men declared their readiness to proceed at once to 
Cuba to espouse the cause of independence and fight 
for it. In some cases all the companies asked for was 
transportation, agreeing to furnish all the rest them- 
selves. It is not to be denied that the action of 
the Senate Committee. was favorably received in gen- 
eral. 

The chief significance of this active sympathy is its 
bearing upon our Government. Our international 
obligations require us to do all we can to prevent 
armed expeditions or enterprises from being fitted out 
in the United States to make war against the Span- 
ish forces in Cuba. Our relations with Spain are 
friendly; they have not been broken off, and until we 
change our Governmental attitude we are bound to 
exercise due diligence to prevent the Cuban insur- 
gents from recruiting their army on our soil. It is 
easy to see that the hasty action of the Senate Com- 
mittee makes it more difficult for us to do effective 
police duty, and increases the delicacy of our relations 
with Spain and the danger of a rupture. 

We very greatly deprecate the action of the Com- 
mittee. While it is a response to popular sentiment, 
excited popular sentiment is not a safe guide in ques- 
tions of diplomacy. A mob is never a judicial body. 
In matters where a wrong step means war with an- 
other nation our people need to be represented and 
guided by a cool, clear judgment that looks upon 
both sides of the issue and considers all possible re- 
sults. The President, with his official advisers, is in 
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a far better situation than a body of ninety men to 
judge whether or not it is best at present for us to 
take such action as the Cameron resolution proposes, 
It is under his direction that our diplomatic corre- 
spondence with foreign nations is conducted. It isto 
be assumed that he is in possession of fuller and more 
trustworthy information than Congress is likely to 
have. He has recommended delay; and Secretary 
Olney appeared before the Committee last week and 
urged from his full knowlege of the situation the im- 
portance of postponing the contemplated action. 

Whether or not Congress has the constitutional 
right to legislate upon such a _ subject, it is 
certainly a matter of great importance that Con- 
gress should not disregard the recommendation 
of the President without the gravest reasons, 
particularly when those recommendations are in- 
tended to guard against the possibility of war. Sec- 
retary Olney believes that if our Government follows 
the course proposed by Senator Cameron, it will be 
accepted as tantamount to a declaration of war; and 
his opinion as the officer who conducts our foreign 
correspondence is certainly entitled to some weight, 
much greater weight than the Committee seems to 
have attached to it. They are for immediate action; 
he is for delay. They want to bring matters toa 
crisis at once; he believes that this would be danger- 
ous, and that it is unnecessary. They want to recog- 
nize the independence of a government which he be- 
lieves has no actual existence. They are acting in 
response to public clamor; he is moved by deeper and 
graver considerations. 

We believe that the time chosen for such action is 
inopportune. We are glad that the holidays are at 
hand and that the resolution cannot be discussed and 
passed in the Senate until it reassembles in January. 
Delay is here an important element. And we are 
glad to believe, also, that the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs is more deliberate and more conserva- 
tive than the Senate Committee. Its chairman is 
reported as being opposed to the Senate resolution at 
the present stage of affairs, and it is hardly likely that 
the House will show great haste inapprovingit. The 
prospect that the resolution will go to President 
Cleveland is not very bright, and the probability that 
it could be passed over his veto very remote in- 
deed. 

The Administration has shown no hostility to the 
cause of the Cubans. It has not put itself in antag- 
onism to the sentiment of the country. It has sim- 
ply observed that judicial care and caution which the 
country has a right to expect of it indealing with cur 
relations toa foreign country. 

We hope to see Cuba free, or at the very least 
practically so. It does not seem to us that the re- 
bellion can have any other result. It is abundantly 
clear from the popular demonstrations last week that 
our people do not want the Cubans to fail. But 
they expect our Government tc exercise prudence, 
and avoid war, if possible. If prudence cannot avert 
war we will not shrink from it; but we must first ex- 
haust all diplomatic resources without result. It is 
moral madness to court war with Spain, or assume 
perfect indifference as to Spain’s attitude toward us. 
Nothing as yet goes to show that a possible settle- 
ment, honorable to Spain and to us, and satisfactory 
to the Cubans, cannot be reached. Let us avoid pre- 
cipitating a crisis until the campaign of the season is 
over in Cuba, or until some event occurs which re- 
quires us to act promptly and firmly. 





+ The Negroes’ Fool Friends. 


WE wish that some word of ours could deliver our 
colored citizens from their fool friends. Here is a 
proposition being exploited in portions of-the South, 
to pension ex-slaves, It is perfectly futile to talk 
about such a thing; it will not be done. We don’t 
care whether it would be constitutional or not—very 
likely it would be constitutional enough—but it 
would be impracticable. The nation is paying all it 
can raise—and going into debt to do it—to pension 
the soldiers whose sacrifices gave the slaves their 
freedom, and no more can be done. There is no 
precedent for it. Massachusetts or New Jersey did 
not pension its slaves after emancipation. Nor would 
it be wise, whatever the loss and wrong the slaves 
suffered in servitude. If there is to be a pension, it 
should come from the States that held them in 
slavery, not from those which liberated them. The 
Negro will not honor himself by holding out his hat 
for pension money which he will never get. The Ne- 
groes may be shiftless, but they are not paupers.. 
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They take pretty good care of their old, worn-out peo- 
ple; and it will do them good to remain self-reliant. 

Then we wish their leaders would tell them that it 
is not to their honor to be soliciting appointive offices 
on the ground of color, when they can do better work 
for their race as teachers, etc. Some of their fuol 
friends are suggesting that Booker T. Washington be 
put into the Cabinet. Whyso? He has found his 
niche, is doing splendidly where he is; but he has 
had no experience that would fit him to be Secretary 
of State, or of the Interior, or Attorney-General, or 
Postmaster-General. He would probably be a failure 
in such office, just as any other young white man, taken 
from the charge of a large normal school would be. 
We should not think of calling such a white man 
into the Cabinet. The position requires other quali- 
fications; and the truth might as well be told-that 
for any such high office there are a hundred white 
men fitted by training and experience to hold it to 
one colored man. The time will come when Negroes 
will have their share of competent men. But let 
them first give themselves to the must honorable 
labor of elevating their people; and, if they want 
office, let them seek elective rather than appointive 
offices. The fact is, that we do not like office seekers, 
white or black, very much. It is better when the 
office seeks the man. 





“A Harvest if the Reapers Come.” 


THis clause in Mrs. Bishop’s letter from Korea, 
which we print in our Mission columns, pictures the 
situation as it is to-day, not merely in Korea, but in 
every part of the world. Wherever we look we find a 
condition of expectancy and inquiry. The doors are 
opening so wide that scarcely a land is left without 
opportunities such as, a few years ago even, would 
have been deemed almost miraculous. 

In India the churches are taxed to their utmost by 
the problems attending the reception of those who 
are seeking to leave their old idolatry. In Turkey 
the old walls of partition are being broken down, and 
communities long separated are being made one in a 
purer Christian faith, The Rev. P. W. Pitcher, of 
the Reformed Church Mission in Amoy, writing in 
The Chinese Recorder says that during the year ending 
August, 1896, according to the best estimate, ‘‘ 20,000 
inquirers had presented themselves at the doors of the 
churches of the three missions located in the Fuchau 
district,” and that ‘‘about 5,000 had been received into 
the churches.’’ Facts similar in import, if less start- 
ling in form, from other countries indicate that 
everywhere it is no longer a question of reaching peo- 
ple but one of meeting their inquiries and gather- 
ing them into the Christian Church. 

That is one side of the question. There is another 
side, suggested by another missionary letter. Dr. 
George F. Herrick, of Constantinople, writes of the 
disaster occasioned by the cutting off of one of the 
most important departments of the work in Turkey. 
Similar reports come from other fields, indeed from 
almost every field of every missionary society. .The 
reapers now in the field have no tools to work with. 
We would not abate in the slightest degree the in- 
tense earnestness of Mrs. Bishop’s appeal for ™ore 
reapers, but we would emphasize with no less earnest- 
n2s3 Dr. Herrick’s appeal for more tools for the reap- 
ers already at work. - 

If the history of missions teaches any one lesson 
more clearly than another it is the same that is taught 
by that of revivals at home. It is not enough to 
preach the Gospel to men, not enough even to gather 
them into the Church. If the harvest is to be made 
useful, for food or for seed for another sowing, the 
grain must be cared forand not suffered to go to de- 
cay through neglect. We say, and rightly, that 
these great countries must depend chiefly upon 
their own converts for full evangelization; but 
if we cut off the very means by which those converts 
are trained to their work that evangelization will 
never be completed. More than that, the strength 
of a Christian community, wherever it is, whether 
in America, Japan or Africa, is in its lay-membership, 
even more than in its leaders. If that membership 
be untrained the leaders are practically helpless. 

Those interested in mission work all over this land 
and on the field are looking forward to the simulta- 
neous: meetings to be held in January. There will 
be many earnest appeals for new fields. Every 
such one should meet with the heartiest response. 
But the older fields should by no means be forgotten. 
In some of them the harvest of half acentury is wait- 
ing to be gathered and there are reapers; but they 

have no tools with which to gather it. 
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SINCE the passing of Mr. Jacob Freshman out of the 
Jewish missionary work into a Presbyterian pastorate, 
Mr. Herman Warszawiak has been the most notable mis- 
sionary to the Jews in New York. He is an eloquent 
speaker, very taking when telling the story of his con- 
version to Christanity and the persecutions he has suf- 
fered from his Jewish relatives in the Old World, and 
pleading for money tocarry on his work. He was em- 
ployed by the City Mission; but Dr. Schauffler, its Sec- 
retary, could not agree with him 6n money matters, and 
they parted company. Then he began to work inde- 
pendently, but soon found it necessary to secure a com- 
mittee to back him and warrant the proper expenditure 
of moneys collected. But before a great while he dis- 
pénsed with his committee and was working by himself. 
Meanwhile he was publishing a monthly paper which 
appealed for collections, and proposed to build a fine 
special church for Jewish converts. He received con- 
siderable subscriptions for this purpose. Ofcourse the 
proposition was an absurd one, for it is a great deal bet- 
ter that Jewish converts to Christianity should be dis- 
tributed among the churches. Last week the New York 
Presbytery by a practically unanimous vote refused to 
accept him as a candidate for ordination. A committee 
had given an immense amount of time to the study of 
the charges brought against his financial integrity; 
and while they were not able to substantiate them, they 
yetthought it improper that the Presbytery should give 
its indorsement to him and his work. Presbytery met 
the day after Mr. Warszawiak had brought fiftcen con- 
verts to be baptized by Dr. John Hall, who has been 
his chief sponsor. Our readers may remember that we 
have never yet been able to give our indorsement to Mr. 
Warszawiak’s schemes. They have appeared to us vi- 
sionary and his methods irresponsible. One paragraph 
in the report made by the committee to the Presbytery 
requires notice: ~ 

“ All must admit that there is ground for a charitable 

judgment in this instance, in view of the education, asso- 
ciations, and general environment of one born of Jewish 
parents and largely removed during the greater part of his 
life from the restraining and corrective influences of the 
Gospel of Christ."’ 
This we regard as an extremely unhappy utterance. 
The Jewish religion teaches truthfulness’and honesty 
just as faithfully as does the Christian religion; and 
the implication that one born of Jewish parents and 
educated in the Jewish religion may be excused if he is 
false and dishonest, is one that might have been ex- 
pected from the traditional Pharisee. 





Mr. D. L. Moopy writes us: 

I am receiving letters from all sides, asking for the full 
text of the call to special evangelistic effort during January, 
read at Cooper Union a week ago. I inclose the same 
herewith, in the hope that youcan insert it in your paper. 

Can you not at the same time write editorially, urging 
the churches to action? I would like to see a movement 
all along the line, and believe that we should see such an 
ingathering as has not been witnessed during the century. 
This we do most gladly. The appeal will be found in 
full on another page, and to it we refer the reader. We 
would that every church in the country might, during 
the month of January, carry on special evangelistic 
services, Of all the work of the Church that of seek- 
ing conversions, seeking them with faith, seeking them 
individually, is among those most neglected. At least 
during the month of January will not our pastors and 
teachers look for converts? Achurch that cannot bring 
any one to Christ in a whole year must be worse than 
lukewarm. 


THE question whether the Cameron joint resolution, 
if finally adopted, would or would not legally bind the 
President to notify those concerned of our recognition 
of the independence of Cuba, is a question yet to be set- 
tled. The exact boundary line between the legislative 
and executive departments has not been drawn. The 
Constitution affords ground for opposite inferences and 
arguments. The President has certain exclusive pow- 
ers, and so has Congress. The President alone is au- 
thorized to ‘‘receive ambassadors and other public 
ministers.’’ He may refuse to receive those who are 
not properly accredited, or who de not represent Gov- 
ernments which have been recognized, or who may be 
persone non grate. if he can receive, or refuse to re- 
ceive, has he not the right also to recognize or refuse 
to recognize new or revolutionary Governments? On 
the other hand, Congress has the exclusive power, 
among other international questions, ‘‘to declare war, 
grant letters of marque and reprisal.”” May it not, 
therefore, have something to say about the relation of 
our Government to revolutionary movements? Con- 
gress only may declare war; has the President exclu- 
sive right to recognize a revolution when such recogni- 
tion may provokes war on the United States? Congress 
is not altogether excluded from legislating on foreign 
affairs; that is clear. Our own notion is that the Con- 
stitution contemplates co-operation or concurrence be- 
tween the two branches in such matters. The weight 
of judicial opinion is probably indicated by Judge Cooley 
when he says that the power to recognize belligerency 
devolves alone upon the Executive; nevertheless the 
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President’s power is ‘‘not complete and final.”’ 
adds: 


“‘ The sovereign legislative power must provide for final 
intercourse and pass laws for the purpose, laws which the 
President would be impeachable if he should not join in 
executing.’’ 


II 


He 


If this is correct, Congress could not make the Cameron 
resolution binding on the President so far as the recog- 
nition of Cuban independence is concerned, and the 
President could not of his own power establish full 
diplomatic intercourse. The Senate must confirm the 
nomination of a Minister, and Congress must declare 
what the embassy shall be and provide forit. The ob- 
vious duty of the two branches is concurrence in such 
important matters. The President should consult Con- 
gress, and Congress should defer to the President. A 
division between Congress and the President in serious 
international questions, involving the possibility of 
war, would be intolerable. The Cameron resolution 
ought not to pass against the President’s expressed 
judgment. 





Dr. WATSON did not pretend to formulate a theo- 
logical creed, but only an ‘‘ ethical creed ’’ when, in his 
volume ‘‘The Mind of the Master,” he wrote the 
following: 

‘I believe in the Fatherhood of God. I believe in the 

words of Jesus. I believein the clean heart. I believe in 
the service of love. I believe in the unworldly life. I be- 
lieve in the Beatitudes. I promise to trust God and follow 
Christ; to forgive my enemies, and to seek after the right- 
eousness of God." 
And yet it is more than a mere ethical creed; it is the 
confession of a resolve to live the divine life. The merit 
of it lies not in what is ‘“‘ believed”’ so much as in what 
is ‘‘ promised.”” The terms of the creed are pur posely 
large and vague; ‘the Fatherhood of God,” “the 
words of Jesus,” ‘‘the clean heart,” ‘‘the service of 
love,’’ ‘‘ the unworldly life,” ‘‘ the beatitudes.”” Buta 
promise to ‘‘ trust God and follow Christ; to forgive my 
enemies, and to seek after the righteousness of God” is 
about as definite as the Christian resolution can be 
made. Any theist, Trinitarian or Unitarian, and we 
are not certain but we might say Buddhist, Moham- 
medan or Jew, could make the promise; for we suppose 
that they all believe that Christ was a noble Master, 
whatever may have been his relations to the Deity. 
And to those who can make of this large promise a 
sound and serious purpose, the kingdom of Heaven is 
assured. 


THE adverse action of the American Federation of 
Labor -last week, on resolutions criticising our Federal 
and State Courts of Appeal and proposing that consti- 
tutional amendments be adopted to restrict their func- 
tions, is quite significant. The purport of these resolu- 
tions was that the courts do not keep to their functions 
of expounding and administering the law as they find 


. it, but make law by their decisions; and that legislation 


adopted by the lawmaking body should be accepted 
without question by the courts. The vote against these 
resolutions was more thantwotoone. This is another 
proof that while our workingmen may believe that the 
action of the Federal courts in condemning and im- 
prisoning Debs, on contempt proceedings, without trial 
by jury, was a dangerous exercise of the judicial power, 
they have respect for our courts and only seek a reme- 
dy for what they regard as abuses. They are nota 
lawless element; but they have a keen sense for injus- 
tice, and it is a very serious question whether our courts 
do not often carry the power of injunction too far. Our 
workingmen are not anarchistic. It would bea great 
injustice to hold them responsible for the ravings of a 
few fanatics, who are enemies of all law and order. 
The resolutions referred to failed because it was .be- 
lieved that they would be interpreted as a grave reflec- 
tion On our courts, 





THE disintegration of some of the great trusts, the 
nail trust for example, within a few months past, has 
strengthened the belief of /Jaissez faire optimists that 
unrestricted competition will in the long run limit the 
power of great combinations of capital, and will render 
legal interference quite unnecessary. This is a total 
misinterpretation of the facts. The true theory of this 
subject, long since worked out in economic discussions, 
is that combinations and trusts, which do not have a 
monopolistic control of a necessary factor in production 
or facility in distribution, will be ruptured by internal 
dissatisfaction or by the competition of outside capital 
if. they attempt to maintain prices at a level above that 
which free competition would establish. This proposi- 
tion, however, does not apply to trusts that have by 
law the exclusive possession of a productive factor or a 
distributive facility which is important enough to con- 
trolthe market. A patent, as in the case of the tele- 
phone monopoly, or terminal facilities, as in the case 
of the coal combinations, may enable the trust to ob- 
tain monopoly profits. This is the crux of the whole 
question of public policy. Shall we by law create - 
artificial personalitiee with gigantic powers, whieh, 
rightfully used, may greatly serve the public; by law 
create monopoly privileges, which, within limits may 
be of great public utility; and then impose no restric- 
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tion upon the combination of the franchise and the 
monopoly, and so leave the artificial personality to ex- 
ploit the public to any extent for private gain? 





Mr. Jacos A. Rus’s article, ‘‘ Light in Dark Places,” 
in the December Century is a record of progress in the 
great work of making a better as well as a greater New 
York which no intelligent citizen should fail to read. 
The change that devoted and persistent men have actu- 
ally accomplished in East Side conditions in twenty 
years is really astonishing, and should put new courage 
into all who hope for political purification and social 
elevation, but find the struggle to secure them to be 
against heavy odds. The cleaning of the streets, the 
destruction of the foulest tenements, the closing of the 
police lodging houses, the opening of new breathing 
places, like the Mulberry Bend Park, the new at- 
tention to the public schools, the lowering of the death 
rate by twenty-five per cent., are some of the actual 
results of continued effort. In one or two par- 
ticulars Mr. Riis is perhaps too optimistic. Is the 
tramp, as he says, ‘‘onthe run’’? Would that he were 
not ‘‘on the run” either to or trom New York, or on 
the rest on the benches of the public squares and 
parks, or on theride on every freight train in the 
land, but hard at work for the public—improving coun- 
try roads, for example, with harder tools of percussion 
than shoe leather. Three incidents have recently 
called attention to the tramp nuisance as one that must 
be taken in hand among the “‘ next things’’ in social re- 
generation. The attempt of tramps to kill a freight 
train conauctor on the Pennsylvania Railroad between 
New York and Philadelphia, has led to the promulga- 
tion of a too long delayed order by that corporation, 
arming its employés and instructing them to show no 
mercy to ride-stealing hoboes. The opening of Mul- 
berry Bend Park, which was to be a place of rest and 
recreation for the women and children and workingmen 
of that crowded district, has been followed by its occu- 
pation by tramps. Walk through it ona bright Sunday 
and you see, not little family groups quietly enjoying 
themselves in the fresh air, as you would see in any 
such open space in Europe, but tramps; every bench 
fullofthem. This is an outrage and a disgrace. The 
third incident was a frank reference to this state of af- 
fairs by a scholarly Frenchman, who has recently been 
lecturing in this city. He said that one of the most ob- 
vious differences between European and American cities 
was the undisturbed possession of the squares and 
parks of American cities by filthy, vermin-covered 
tramps. The rebuke was humiliating, but it was just. 
Shail it pass unheeded? 





THE article by G. W. Steevens, in Blackwood's Maga- 
sine, on ‘‘ The Presidential Election as I Saw It,”’ gives 
a picture of American political methods which is a good 
deal blacker than we should be willing to have believed 
abroad. He does not know that our civil service has 
been almost wholly taken out of politics, and he de- 
clares that the present system is one ‘‘of filling up 
every kind of public office from among the partisans of 
the faction in power.’ Theconsequences of this system 
he thus describes: 


‘From the President to the meanest ward politician, 
there is hardly a man but has his price, and makes it his 
business toturn that price over as often in four years as 
possible. The thing goes round in a vicious circle. Be- 
cause office is the reward for political service it must be 
made remunerative to the holder; because it is worth sell- 
ing it is worth buying. Bought it accordingly is, either by 
open bribes to constituents in the way of public, money 
squandered in their district, or else by more secret but even 
directer methods. A man so influential in a State 
that he can name its Senator commands a high figure, just 
because a Senator, being one whole eightieth of a branch 
of the Legislature, can command a very high price himself. 
So the would-be Senator pays the State boss, and the State 
boss pays the county boss, and so on down to the little boss 
who controls the’hundred votes or so of the precinct. 
Having bought his place at a stiff rate, it is the Senator's 
business to get his money back by selling his vote for 
patronage to the President, and for cash or shares to any- 
body who wants to engineer a private tax or private bill. 
Meanwhile, he is also in a position to refresh the zeal of his 
partisans in State Assembly, district, county, ward and” 
precinct, by getting them grants of public money to embank 
unnavigated rivers and dredge unentered harbors. And 
so the game goes round and round, and the politician 
grows fat, and the non-political public pays the bill.’’ 


It is not pleasant to have such horribly gross exaggera- 
tions reported about us. 





It is not a very flattering picture of the Chinese 
Civil Service Reform or of Li Hung-Chang, which is 
given by so unimpeachable an authority as Prof. Robert 
K. Douglas, in the Nineteenth Century. He tells us 
that whenthe Chinese statesman was deprived of his 
viceroyalty and ordered to Peking, he was compelled to 
distribute among the court officials and others, no less 
a sum than $5,000,000 in order to protect himself 
against the attacks of his politicalenemies. Li entered 
on official life with nothing or lessthan nothing, for he 
probably had to-borrow money to buy his first appoint- 
ment, and fifty years in the public service have enabled 
him to accumulate a fortune which makes him one of 
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the richest menin the world. Of course, this has been 
gained by the methods so familiar in the East, whicii 
would be regarded as criminal in this country. Profess- 
or Douglas does not think the conditions in Peking are 
very hopeful. The members of the Tsungli Yamen, 
whose duty it is to transact all business, are composed, 
with the exception of Li Hung-Chang—who has been 
lately appointed to the office—of men who know noth- 
ing about the geography or history of foreign countries, 
and are utterly ignorant of the relative strength and 
importance of the European nations. Their ignorance is 
stupendous,and they have no desire to learn better. The 
man who has the main direction of affairs in Peking is 
acertain Weng, formerly a tutor of the Emperor anda 
Confucianist of the Confucianists. He has been a con- 
sistent opponent of Li Hung-Chang and all his works. 
No foreigner has ever been entertained in the house of 
any member of the Tsungli Yamen. We should judge 
from Professor Douglas's article that the summons of 
Li Hung-Chang to Peking was not in the way of such 
an advancement as would please him. High officials do 
not like to be at the capital; they preferto be governors 
of provinces where there are opportunities to amass 
wealth, and they dislike very much to be called to 
Peking, where they have tobe squeezed themselves. 





....Generai di Cesnola, altho probably not what would 


* be called a conservative Catholic, yet has been a trus- 


tee of the Catholic Cathedral on Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, and a good friend of Archbishop Corrigan; 
and we have no doubt that what he says in our issue 
this week in reference to Archbishop Corrigan and 
Mgr. Satolli is with the authority of the Archbishop. 
His letter gives a very different view of certain facts 
bearing on the relations of the two great Catholic mag- 
nates from what has been generally understood. One 
statement that he makés is of very great interest. He 
gives us to understand that the Committee of Reception, 
who had in charge the receiving of Mgr. Satolli when 
he first came to this country from Rome, purposely 
snubbed Archbishop Corrigan and “politely invited 
him to stay at home,’’ and refused to let him know 
when or where Mgr. Satolli was to land. We certainly 
did not mean to imply that the house purchased in 
Washington was anything other than the official resi- 
dence of the Delegate, and not his private property. 
The letter covers other points on which very different 
views are entertained in the Catholic Church. One of 
the best-known Catholic priests in this neighborhood 
tells us that our editorial was the truest account he has 
seen of the Satolli matter. 


....A new and hopeful plan for bringing up pauper 
children has been tried during the past yearin Sheffield, 
England. It is an approach, as far as possible, to the 
family mode of life, which students of pauperism gen- 
erally consider the best for children, by placing them 
in cottages, locally separated from each other and scat- 
tered over different parts of the town, limiting the num- 
ber in each home tofifteen, and having them graded by 
age, from the little ones of three to the elder brothers 
and sisters of fourteen. Foster parents are provided 
to take charge of each home, and the children are sent 
to the elementary and Sunday-schools of the neighbor- 
hood where the other children attend. Already the 
clergymen and teachers in the town have said the boys 
and girls are in no way inferior to the average of chil- 
dren, either in ‘‘ behavior or mental capacity,”’ while 
from the taxpayer's standpoint the experiment has cost 
less than any preceding method of dealing with the 
question. As yet it is too early to predict the final value 
of this scheme, but everything would seem to tend 
toward its successful outcome. 


....The reason why the Post Office Department is not 
self-supporting is the enormous burden of carrying 
second-class mail matter at a rate of only one-eighth of 
the cost of carriage. Under a perfectly proper law 
newspapers and magazines having a legitimate list of 
subscribers are sent atalow rate. During the last six 
years the net increase of newspaper and periodical pub- 
lications had been only 3,744, and yet the department 
was compelled to accept for entry 24,304 new publica- 
tions. One Postmaster-General after another has pro- 
tested against giving the low rate to paper-covered 
books published in series, which are never purchased 
as a series, but are published in this way so as to get 
advantage of newspaper rates. There ought tobe an 
amendment to the postal law by which low postage 
rates should be withdrawn from pretended periodicals, 
which are nothing more than books or advertisements. 
There is a bill for this purpose before Congress, andif 
it is not speedily passed the deficiency is likely to in- 
crease at the rate of $2,000,000 a year. 


....Professor Moulton is right when he speaks of the 
Bible as ‘‘the worst printed book in the world,’’ so 
far as the Common Version is concerned, in which its 
chopped verses and its prose poetry seem to have been 
designed to conceal the sense. But this criticism does 
not hold of the Revised Version, nor will it be true of 
the Polychrome Bible, edited by Professor Haupt, when 
the English version of its revised Hebrew text shall be 
accessible. Professor Moulton’s own edition of the Bi- 
ble in separate small books is eminently readable, even 
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if he is sometimes a bit whimsical in his discovery of 
‘*sonnets,” etc., in the old Hebrew poetry. In two 
years the American revisers will be at liberty, under the 
contract, to publish the Revised Bible with their own 
preferences embodied in the text; and it is desirable 
that when this is done the best consideration should be 
given to the form of printing, as well as to the removal 
of any infelicities of translation, like ‘‘ footstool of his 
feet,” which sharp eyes have discovered. 


... The objections which one member of presbytery 
made to the call of Dr. Pentecost at Yonkers would 
have been of no account except that the newspapers 
give ft inordinate importance. It is true that Dr. Pen- 
tecost is an evangelist; but he is also a very successful 
pastor. Itis true that’he is a Premillenarian; but he 
has the right to be, and the Presbyterian Church is 
large enough, or ought to be, to include as many people 
as choose to hold that belief. Everybody knows that 
there are in the Presbyterian Church a number of men 
who conspicuously hold the Premillenarian doctrine. 
It is an error we fully believe; but the Church is meant, 
or ought to be meant, to include Christian believers who 
hold all sorts of intellectual errors. That gives it 
variety and life and the higher unity of comprehension. 


....A new experiment in the question of required at- 
tendance at religious worship in colleges is now making 
at the University of Vermont. By a new rule members 
of the senior class are released from all required at- 
tendance at prayers and also at lectures from the fac- 
ulty. They are not watched by monitors, nor are pro- 
fessors required to keep a record of their attendance if 
they are free from college censures. The argument 
has been that students are boys, and that the college is 
in loco parentis. But the University of Vermont assumes 
that the Senior is now a man and is to be treated as 
such; as, in fact, he is by the time he reaches that 
class. Vermont University is enjoying extraordinary 
prosperity, and has a freshman class of one hundred. 


....The Hawaiian ex-Queen Liliuokalani is in this 
country; and what. of it? Absolutely nothing. She 
ceased to have any official position several years 
ago. She was under arrest and sentence for conspiracy 
against the Hawaiian Republic, but she submitted so 
fully to the necessity that she was pardoned and was 
free to visit her niece. Shecan have no appreciable 
influence now for or against annexation. The ruling 
sentiment in Hawaii is as strong for annexation as ever, 
and only awaits the advent of a more favorable Admin- 
istration on March 4th. Meanwhile she can visit her 
relatives in this country without exciting any special 
interest. 


....The text of the sentence passed by the Catholic 
ecclesiastical court in the case of Bishop Bonacum, of 
Lincoln, Neb., is so severe in its condemnation of the 
bishop that the Catholic papers will not publish it. One 
of them says that it cannot publish even extracts, as 
they are ‘‘ well calculated to make a Catholic blush for 
his religion.’"” The whole blame is placed at the door 
of Bishop Bonacum, who now refuses to accept the de- 
cision, and the scandal in the diocese is really worse 
than ever. It seems that it cannot be settled except by 
his deposition. 


....We are very glad to publish this week an article 
by so competent a man as the Minnesota Commissioner 
of Labor on the evils which have given rise to the pop- 
ular distrust of the money power. The Eastern people 
will be astonished at the proportion of wealth owned by 
the railroads in some Western States, amounting to as 
much in North Dakota as twenty-five per cent of the 
entire wealth of the State, while they pay only six per 
cent. of the taxes. In Iowa they pay only eight per 
cent of the taxes when they have twenty per cent. of 
the State wealth. 


....Our readers may remember an article by the Rev. 
James H. Taylor, of Rome, N. Y., published in our 
issue of April 30th, 1896, on suicides. It has been fol- 
lowed up by the introduction of a bill in Congress for- 
bidding newspapers to be transmitted through the mails 
which contain pictures of a suicide or any of the details 
of death by suicide beyond the simple statement of the 
fact. The purpose of the bill is an admirable one, for 
it is a fact that nothing so tends to multiply suicides as 
the publication of reports of them. 


....We find it very hard to believe that Gov. W. J. 
McConnell, of Idaho, is properly quoted in a letter pub- 
lished in the Belfast (Ireland) News. He is made to say 
of the Mormons in Idaho: 

‘* My experience among them, and my information as to 
the workings of their Church organization, have led me to 
believe that for practical Christian results they have the 
best organization on earth.” 

This is really incredible. 

...»Governor Altgeld is making the most of the days 
which remain of the official term in pardoning the crim- 
inals of Illinois. He says: 

“The pardon seekers are the first persons I see in the 
morning and the last at night.” ‘ 

How shall respect for law be maintained when sentences 
of impartial courts are nullified by pardons? Society 
needs a friend as well as the criminals, 
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Religious Intelligence. 
Professor Harnack on Modern Protestant- 
ism. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


THE sensation of the hour in the religious ‘world of 
Germany is the address delivered at the Convention of 
Liberal Theologians, held in Octoberin Eisenach, by the 
brilliant Church historian of the Berlin University, the 
successor of Neander, Professor Harnack, probably the 
most influential theological professor in the Fatherland. 
The address discusses principles and facts that have an 
international interest, and the discussion it has elicited 
is only second to that which followed, several years ago, 
on Harnack’s attack on the biblical character of por- 
tions of the Apostles’ Creed. As the author claims that 
the most bitter attacks were caused by unsatisfactory 
digests of hisaddress, he has published the whole in the 
Christliche Welt, of Leipzig, No. 44 4. a., and we here 
reproduce the chief contents. 

1. The author begins by stating that it is not his pur- 
pose to speak of the present condition and future pros- 
pects of the Protestant State Churches, but of the 
status and future of Protestantism. The Protestant 
Churches are not in a process of decay or retrogression, 
but of consolidation and renewal of strength. The 
State Churches occupy the position that Christianity 
did inthe Roman Empire, and their power now is really 
greater than ever. There are no’ indications of an ap- 
proaching separation of State and Church in Germany. 

But matters look differently when we take a glance at 
Protestantism itself. It is true that the old firm name 
Protestant still exists; but like many firm names it 
does not indicate the actuai state of affairs. The charac- 
ter of Apostolic claimed by the Church of the Middle 
Ages was shown by the Reformation to have beena mis- 
nomer. And the question is really whether modern 
Protestantism is still to that degree Protestant in which 
the Church of Rome is Apostolic. At any rate the mere 
name does not decide the matter. 

2. What was original Protestantism and what were its 
characteristics? The Protestant was a Church which 
was based exclusively on the articula fidei drawn from 
the Sacred Scriptures, and recognized it as its sole mis- 
sion to secure the adherence of its members to these 
teachings. In Protestantism, accordingly, there exists 
a fixed and exclusive relation between theology and 
the Church. The doctrines of faith, which at bottom 
are the same as the Confession, constitutes the founda- 
tion of the Church. The Church has nothing to do 
but to preach this ¢theologia sacra, avd everything else 
willturn out properly. Most diligently did primitive 
Protestantism watch the doings of ‘‘ fanatics’’ who saw 
something more in the faith. There then resulted a 
stringent Puritanism in religion and in religious peda- 
gogy. It was only this intentional one-sidedness that 
gave Protestantism the power to accomplish that which 
she did in history, namely, to reform an old religion 
that was rooted deeply in the soil of centuries. The 
Word alone, and therefore the doctrines alone and the 
faith alone—these were the battle cry. 

The theologia sacra in the sense of an infallible Bible 
doctrine is a thing of the past (hat sich auf gelést). But 
let us, first, take a glance at the origin of this ‘‘ the- 
ology.” It did not exist inthis sense from the begin- 
ning. Originally there existed in the Church only 
prophecy and spiritual or ‘‘ pneumatic” teachings. 
Whoever spoke in the name of religion did so because 
impelled by the Spirit, and those who listened were 
convinced that he was thus moved. But this period in 
the Church’s development did not long continue. In 
the place of prophecy and pneumatic teachings came 
a theology based on logical processes of thought such 
as existed already in reference to the Old Testament. 
This was the theologia sacra, for it was extracted from 
a sacred text—in fact from two, the Old and the New 
Testaments. A departure from this ideal in such a way 
that there was claimed for natural reason a certain 
power to find the truth, was in the early times frowned 
upon, as is seen in the case of the first great theolo- 
gian, Origen. 

In the Church of the Reformation there was no mate- 
rial change in this regard. All sacred things, to even 
a greater degree than was the case in Roman Catholi- 
cism, are sought after exclusively in the sacred sources, 
and for that reason the science that seeks to find this 
truth is the ¢theologia sacra. Protestantism even more 
than Roman Catholicism is built on this foundation. 
And yet this theologia sacra as an absolute system be- 
cause taken from the inspired Bible Codex, gradually 
disintegrated. In principle it was soon accepted that 
some spheres of knowledge were not under the control of 
theology. This emancipation of science began with the 
discipline of Church polity, which was soon a purely 
secular science. Then, too, the literary study of the 
Old and New Testament books was made independent 
of dogmatic control. In this way a new principle was 
introduced into Protestant thought. And how was this 


accomplished ? It resulted from the development of 
the historical principle so long potent in natural sci- 
ences, and its adoption in the theological department. 
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The conception of what science was became changed 
and revolutionized. As a result there has been an eman- 
cipation of exegetical, historical and other theological 
science from the supremacy of the dogma. ; 

3. In this way it was scientific research that has un- 
dermined theology, in the old sense of the word, and 
deprived theology of its character as ‘‘sacred.””’ And 
yet this was only one factor in this process of disinte- 
gration. Another was the Church itself. Within the 
Church there has been since the days of Schleiermacher 
a readjustment of the relation between religicn and the 
Church. Not only has there been a skeptical attitude 
against dogmatical systems, but also against theology 
itself as a doctrinal and historical knowledge. There 
was a time when, in Protestantism, the theologians sat 
in judgment in all Church questions; now they them- 
selves are being judged. There wasa time when theol- 
ogy ruled in the Church; now theology is relegated to 
the rear, or its work is regarded as a guantité négligeable 
—as a fruitless and useless work for the real good of 
the Church. It is not my purpose to judge of this mat- 
ter, but only to record facts; and these are the facts. 
And while theology has, in recent times, submitted to 
the demands of the principles of scientific research, 
there have been other agencies at work in the Church 
which have been very potent in producing a chasm be- 
tween theology and the Church. 

4. And what are these modern agencies? They can 
be summed up in the words, ‘‘the progressive Ca- 
tholicization of Protestantism.’’ This has been the 
case, first of all, in reference to the conception of what 
the Church is. Here the constant tendency has been, 
in the manner of the Roman Catholic Church, to em- 
phasize the authority of the Church itself, as an organ- 
ization and as the exponent and expression of a body of 
doctrines, and of tendencies and trends of thought and 
life. It is the Church as an institution that is ever 
made prominent, more in a practical than in a 
theoretical manner; an institution of majorities, of a 
system of doctrines, and the like. Men speak of 
the Church and her prerogatives and powersas they 
do of the State, and the tone reminds one of a Cyp- 
rian and the polemical writer of the Middle Ages. 
Characteristic of this Catholicizing conception of the 
Church is the manner in which ‘‘ heretics”’ are pursued 
and Church government is administered, as also the 
power of fanaticism and similar tendencies in the 
Church. This Catholicizing tendency is the chief 
cause of the transformation of the Protestantism of the 
nineteenth century. The constant emphasis placed on 
the Confession of the Church, as an ultimatum of ap- 
peal and a type of thought, to which strict adherence is 
demanded, has led tothe reproduction of a principle 
of tradition that is greatly after the manner of the 
Catholic Church, and inthe Protestant Church is even 
more dangerous, where the personal factor of a su- 
preme authority in the shape of a visible head—such 
as is the Pope of Rome—is not present. Opposition to 
the words of a confession is regarded asa resistance 
to the Church, and a violation of the authority of the 
Church. The processes of thought are identical with 
those common and current in the Churchof Rome. Hand 
in hand with these tendencies, we have the efforts in 
modern Protestantism toward the production of uni- 
formity in worship and in the forms of service. This 
is a spirit unknown to old Protestantism, and is sub- 
stantially a liturgical Catholicization of Protestantism. 
The principle of Christian and ecclesiastical liberty is 
thereby seriously endangered. In addition to these 
leading currents of thoughts driving Protestantism 
Catholicward, there are others of a subordinate char- 
acter, but all aiming at the same goal. 

We have reasons to be grateful to God that there 
are still factors and forces extant in Protestantism 
which will prevent un-Protestant consolidation. There 
are two elements that are still active in the entire do- 
main of Protestantism; one of these is the conviction 
that religion at bottom is nothing buta steady sentiment 
of the heart based on a childlike confidence in God, 
a firm and joyful trust in God, such as is expressed 
in the famous hymn of Paul Gerhardt when he says: 

* “ [st Gott fiir mich, sotrete gleich alles wider mich.” 
The other factor is this, that the childlike confidence 
finds its expression in the most simple and elementary 
system of morals, so that a moral life with all its ear- 
nestness is the corollary of religion, without which 
religion is nothing but superstition and soul deception. 
These convictions, which have been summed up in 
the Sermon on the Mount, are the great strength of 
Protestantism and its hidden treasure, as these without 
question establish its existence within the Christian 
Church; thus too they are the essential contents of the 
Gospel itself. No matter how much we study the words 
of Christ, the result in all cases will be the old truth 
that the essence of the Gospel does not consist in these 
secondary matters, but in the announcement of the 
fatherhood of God and of the forgiveness of sins, and in 
the holy earnestness with which the laws of morality 
are impressed upon the conscience. 

The two fundamental elements of the Christian 
religion which have here been mentioned, still live in 
our Protestant Churches. They also live in the hearts 
of our Protestant, brethren,with| whom we theologians 
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are compelled to engage in controversy, therefore it 
would be a pessimistic and ene-sided view that would 
persuade us to lose our faith in Protestantism. /m- 
possibile est, ut non laetetur qui sperat in Dominol 





The Non-Partisan W. C. T. U. 


BY MARY B. SHURTLEFF. 


THE seventh annual meeting of the National Non- 
Partisan W. C. T. U. was held in Washington, D. C., 
on the very day, December roth, that the American 
Anti-Saloon League closed its second annual gathering. 
Many attended both conventions, and the enthusiasm 
“of the first rousing meeting was a helpful stimulus to 
the second. The wisdom of the basic principle of both 
organizations, work for temperance without the indorse- 
ment of any party or creed, has been vindicated by its 
growing acceptance among practical temperance advo- 
cates. 

Delegates were warmly welcomed to Foundry Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and received cordial greetings 
from various bodies representing different branches of 
temperance work. They are convinced that Washing- 
ton is the ideal city for their conventions. No sooner 
had they gathered than the House of Representatives 
proceeded to pass a bill, introduced by the Hon. Elijah 
Morse, of Massachusetts, prohibiting the sale of liquor 
in the buildings or uponthe grounds of the Capitol. It 
was the privilege of the Convention to hear at its first 
session from this earnest friend of the cause. Senator 
Frye, of Maine, also delivered an address on the same 
occasion, which was full of cheer in view of the growth 
of temperance sentiment throughout the country, and 
especially in his own and other New England States. 

On the second evening, ex-Representative Hiram 
Price, of Iowa, now residing in Washington, delivered 
a masterly address which powerfully set forth the 
waste of our national resources due to the liquor 
traffic. 

A number of ladies, prominent in the organization, 
took part in the evening meetings, which were largely 
attended. Mrs. Joseph D. Weeks, of Pittsburg, in re- 
sponding to the words of welcome, also commented 
upon the principles of the non-partisan platform, and 
Mrs. C. C. Alford, of Massachusetts, President of the 
National Union, briefly outlined the resuits of the past 
year’s work. On the second evening Miss Anna M. 
Edwards, of Cleveland, O., in a very convincing man- 
ner urged more active effort on the part of ail lovers of 
humanity, of whatever party or Church, for the rescue 
of those in danger of ruinirom strong drink. 

The morning and afternoon sessions were devoted to 
business. Notwithstanding hard times, no word of dis- 
couragement was heard ‘rom any of the workers. The 
report of the corresponaing secretary, Mrs. Ellen J. 
Phinney, was full of hope,and showed increasing activ- 
ity in the various lines of work undertaken by the 
Union. 

The secretaries spoke of their special departments 
with such earnestness and enthusiasm as showed the 
blessedness of active service. The ‘‘flash-lights from 
State Presidents’? brought out many practical hints, 
and strong words of er couragement. The report of the 
treasurer, Mrs. Howard M. Ingham, of Cleveland, O., 
filled our hearts with gratitude tothe retiring Presi- 
dent, Mrs. C. C. Alford, for her generous donations. 

Following are the names of the officers elected for the 
coming year: 

President, Mrs. Anne Wittenmyer, Pennsylvania; Vice 
President, Mrs. T. B. Walker, Minneapolis; General 
Secretary, Mrs. Ellen J. Phinney, Ohio; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Howard M. Ingham, Ohio; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
Florence C. Porter, Maine. 

Mrs. Wittenmyer in a stirring address, Sunday even- 
ing, gave as a keynote of effort for the coming year, 
** Save the Children.”’ 

Wasarncton, D. C. 





AT arecent meeting in behalf of the Churca Army, 
which belongs to the Church of England, it was stated 
that its annual income is about $400,000, of which $75,- 
000 is contributed in coppers by the working classes. 


...-The American Bible Society has decided to give 
its very valuable collection of Bibles and Bible Manu- 
scripts to the Lenox Library. As that library already 
has a collection second only to that in the British Mu- 
seum, this addition will make it still more useful to 
scholars. 


....-Speaking for the Baptist churches in Maine, 
Zion’s Advocate says that two-thirds of those which re- 
port no additions on profession are pastorless. Most 
of them, it adds, are in missionary fields, and there is a 
lack ot earnest, consecrated, level-headed preachers to 
man them. 


....The New York Bible Society is making a special 
effort to put a copy of the Bible into the hands of every 
Sunday-school scholar inthe city, and has made special 
arrangements by which the price can be reduced to 
thirty, twenty-five, twenty and even fifteen cents for 
different editions. 
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..+-It_is fifteen years since Prof. William Robertson 
Smith was summarily removed from the Free Church 
College, at Aberdeen, for heresy. Within a few weeks 
the College Senate has formally received a memorial 
portrait of him; and the presenter, Dr. Walter C. Smith, 
in his address dwelt most eloquently on the devoutness 
as well as the scholarship of the professor. 


...-The ninth annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Church History will be held in Hamilton Hall, 
Columbia University, New York City, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, December 29th and 30th. Prof. George P. 
Fisher, the President, is expected to be present, and 
there will be eleven papers on important historical sub- 
jects. The question of union with the American His- 
torical Association will be discussed at a private ses- 
sion. 


....Dr. L. W. Munhall has just closed two series of 
meetings in Philadelphia in different districts. In one 
district eleven churches united in the movement and in 
the other eight. Thousands rose for prayers and more 
than a thousand were converted. On the last day of the 
year Dr. Munhall will begin a series of meetings in 
Ottawa, Canada, going to Oakland, Cal., Janwary 28th. 
It is probable that he will remain on the Pacific coast 
until warm weather begins. 


....A census was taken not long since of the colle- 
giate students in the University of Idaho, with the re- 
sult that out of 60 students, 35 were found to be church 
members, 11 announced themselves as adherents, and 
14 were regular attendants on some church. Three 
only expressed no preference. The Presbyterians lead, 
then come the Methodists, Episcopalians, Christians, 
Lutherans, Congregationalists and Roman Catholics. 
This statement is interesting, especially in view of the 
assertion frequently made that the State universities, 
especially in the West, are irreligious. 


....The number of societies of Christian Endeavor 
on December sth, 1896, was 47,279,and the total of 
members was 2,836,740. Of the societies 37,113 are in 
the United States and the rest in Canada and foreign 
lands. President Francis E. Clark, who is making a 
tour of Europe in the interest of the Christian En- 
deavor movement, states in his regular report that as 
the result of his visit there will be a more thorough 
organization of the Endeavor forces in the various 
countries of Europe. Before his return he is to visit 
India and South Africa. 


....The American Anti-Saloon League, which was 
organized in Washington in 1895, has just held in that 
city its national convention for the present year. There 
were 173 delegates, representing various organizations, 
religious, temperance and State, in attendance. The 
Hon. Hiram Price, of Iowa, was re-elected president, 
and elections were also held for vice presidents and for 
the Board of Direction and the Executive Committee. 
In an address to the country the League states that 
its great purpose is to overthrow the liquor traffic and 
annihilate the saloon system. To this end it is regarded 
as very important that all the forces opposed to the -sa- 
loon shall be united. The movement is non-partisan, 
all denominations and parties being represented on the 
executive committee. The general superintendent is 
the Rev. Howard H. Russell, LL.D., of Columbus, O. 


....The question as to the number of languages and 
dialects into which the Bible has been translated is a 
common one, and one rather difficult to answer, inas- 
much as the number into which some portion of the 
Seriptures has been translated is very large, not far 
from 400. One of the officers of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society has recently answered the question: 
‘*Into how many languages and dialects has the whole 
Bible been translated?’ by giving a list of 107. Of 
these 4o are in Europe, 41 in Asia, 13 in Africa, ro in 
Australasia and Oceania, and 3in North America. It 
is to be said, however, that in the European list he in- 
cludes the Turkish, probably because of the use of that 
laiguage in European Turkey, and also because Con- 
stantinople, which is the center of work in that depart- 
ment, is on the European side of the Bosporus. He 
calls attention to the number of complete versions for 
Asia, which is quite remarkable -in view of the fact 
that by far the great majority of them have been pre- 
pared during the present century. It is also to be said 
that the number will soon be considerably increased by 
the completion of versions now in course of preparation. 
The thirteen versions of Africa andthe ten of the South 
Séas are all of this century. In Africa the number of 
partial versions is very large, and undoubtedly will in- 
crease rapidly during the years to come. Looking at 
thé issues of the British and Foreign Bible Society alone, 
about one-fourth of the entire issues he estimates as 
complete Bibles. Among the Asiatic languages the 
Chinese and Tamil head the list. 


....For some time there have been rumors of a Mo- 
Hammedan mosque to be erected in this city. When 
Mohammed Webb announced his allegiance to Islam it 
Was é€xpected that we should soon hear the muezzin. 
That plan fell through, but another has beéd annouteed. 
it is claimed, according to the daily papers, that there 
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are about six hufidred Mohammedans in this country, 
most of them living in or near this city, and connected 
chiefly with certain sects having their headquarters in 
Morocco. A bright, intelligent young man, a native of 
Morocco, who represented the Sultan of Morocco at the 
World’s Fair, and has since acted as agent of that Gov- 
ernment in the purchase of arms, etc., claims to be in 
charge of the movement, which, he affirms, is to be a 
most important one, and to include a college as well as 
a place of worship. Eminent American and European 
professors are to be engaged, and every effort is to be 
made to give young Mohammedans a thorough classical 
and scientific education which yet shall be in sympathy 
with their religion. Hassan Ben Ali announces him- 


self as a total abstainer, and says his sympathies are . 


with the Prohibitionists and temperance societies, whose 
success in suppressing the liquor traffic he would be 
very glad indeed to see. Two sites fur the proposed 
buildings have been suggested, one in this city and the 
other in Brooklyn; but it is considered probable 
that the one in this city, on West Thirty-sixth Street, 
will be selected. The architecture will be of the most 
approved Oriental type, with minaret and dome, and 
there will be a full supply of all the appliances for 
Moslem worship and instruction. 


....-Mr. Moody has issued the following call fora 
special series of evangelistic services during the month 
of January: 


“‘ Never during the past century has the Church of Christ 
had such an opportunity for the spread of the Gospel as 
now presents itself. Never has the world manifested a 
greater interest in religious teaching. All substitutes 
for Christianity have proved a failure, and the nation is 
seeking once more for the old paths, the good old way. Let 
the Church arise and make ready for the work. 

‘‘ First, let us have a revival of righteousness among our- 
selves and then open wide our churches to those whom we 
have so long neglected. There were 3,000 churches in two 
denominations alone last year that reported no accessions 
on profession of faith. Is it the will of God that millions 
upon millions of dollars are expended upon these places of 
worship, to be used but once or twice a week, while our 
neighbors are needing his message ? 

“Is it not time that the Church should arise? If we re- 
fuse to work in His service be assured he will turn from 
the regular channels and find servants who will do his bid- 
ding in spreading the Gospel to every living soul. 

“During the remaining days of this year let us all wait 
upon our Master for a special preparation for the coming 
winter, and when the New Year opens why should not 
every Christian church in America begin the season with a 
thirty days’ service of Gospel meetings? Why not set 
aside all other diversions, and church work itself, during 
January, in a united work for the spread of the Gospel ? 

“‘ The world needs it sorely, and was never more ready 
to receive it, and it is the privilege of the Church to pro- 
claim it. If every church will but answer to this appeal 
with open doors and hearty response; if every pastor will 
exert himself to spend and be spent in the Master’s service 
at this special season; if every officer will give his sym- 
pathy and co-operation to the work, the Church will have 
cause to remember January, 1897, both in time and through 
eternity.” 


....Some time ago the Warden of Sing Sing Prison 
sent an invitation to Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey to 
come to the prison and address the convicts. Last week 
they took the opportunity furnished by the respite be- 
tween their meetings in this city and those in Boston 
and accepted'the invitation. At two o’clock Wednesday 
afternoon the male prisoners, nearly goo in number, 
and including 2 large proportion of young men, were 
formed in companies and marched into the prison 
church. There was achoir of fifteen, including two 
colored men, who, under Mr. Sankey’s direction, led 
the singing with such spirit and taste as to call forth 
hearty approval from all. Some of the convicts seemed 
to look upon the meeting as a huge joke; but a large 
number were very serious in their bearing. Mr. Moody 
took for his subject ‘“‘ Partakers of the Divine Nature,’’ 
and dwelt very earnestly, and with many pertinent il- 
lustrations, on the fact that human nature is naturally 
sinful, but can be redeemed by Christ; that the nature 
of the convict is not essentially different from that of 
those not kept under lock and key and has the same 
hope of a better nature; that the only way of securing 
that is through the new birth which can come from God 
alone; that the first element inthis is to secure self- 
control, mastery over one’s own passions, so that there 
shall be no hindrance to this new birth. One of his 
illustrations provoked a hearty laugh but carried its 
point not less forcibly. Mr. Moody told of a swan 
which was giving a glowing description of Heaven toa 
crane, when the crane asked: ‘‘Are there snails in 
Heaven?’’ The swan replied that there was nothing 
there so vile. Then the crane didn’t want to go there. 
‘““ You can have Heaven, but I want snails,’’ said the 
crane. Mr. Moody said: ‘‘I don’t tell that to provoke 
a smile, but to bring out atruth. Many a young man 
with a mother as pure as an angel has gone back on her 
and associated with what is lowest and vile. They 
don’t want Heaven; they want whisky. They have 
the crane nature.” He then told of his prison work in 
Baltimore and said that he had never known of a 
man’s going back to a life of crime after once having 
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partaken of the divine nature, and referred to the great 
work done by Jerry McAuley. Atthe close he called 
on all those interested to secure the new life to lift up 
their hands, and fifty did so, while almost all manifested 
their pleasure in the service. 


The Sunday-School. 


Lesson for January 3d. 


CHRIST’S ASCENSION.—Acts 1: E14. 





GOLDEN TeExt.—‘‘ While he blessed them, he was 
parted from them, and carried up into Heaven.’’—LukrE 
24: 51. 

NoTes.—‘‘ The former treatise.’’—The Gospel of Luke. 
‘* Began both to do and to teach.”"—That is, the ac- 
count of ‘‘all”’ is itself partial; is but the beginning of 
the story. ‘* After that he had given commandment.” 
—He did not ascend until he had given this important 
instruction to the Apostles as to what they should teach; 
and it was for this that he tarried forty days. 
“* Being assembled together with them.’’—On the day of his 
ascension. The disciples seem to have been directed, 
after meeting him in Galilee, to gather in Jerusalem. 
‘* The promise of the Father.’’—Namely, of the 
Holy Spirit. (See John 14: 17, 26.) ** Restore the 
kingdom to Israel.’’—This shows that they did not yet 
fully understand his teachings. Long after his ascen- 
sion the opinion was prevalent that very speedily Christ 
would come to restore the kingdom. ‘* Ve shall re- 
ceive power.’’—That is, as explained in the context, 
through the endowment of the Holy Spirit; to be faith- 
ful witnesses of what they had seen and heard, repeat- 
ing the story of his life and teachings and resurrection 
and ascension. ‘““A cloud received him.’’—Clouds 
are the symbol of God’s presence and power. 
““ Two men in white apparel.”’—The angels suddenly ap- 
peared. ‘* Shall so -come in like manner.’’—Appar- 
ently in clouds; and sothe early disciples represented 
his coming to be. (See 1 Thess. 4:17; Rev. 1: 7; 2: 5.) 
‘* They went up into the upper chamber.’’—They 
were the eleven disciples enumerated, and the aged 
women who were associated with them, and who must 
have come at his bidding from Galilee. Perhaps the 
upper chamber was the same one in which they had 
eaten the passover. 

Instruction.—Thank God for the careful, scholarly 
physician and historian, Luke, who was willing to take 
pains to collect facts and give us the assured history of 
the Early Church. 

It was necessary that Christ should appear to the dis- 
ciples at intervals for fortydays. Thus they gradually 
got their minds accustomed to the thought that he was 
really arisen. If he had ascended on the same day as 
his resurrection, not only would they have lost the in- 
structions he gave them meanwhile, but it would have 
seemed to them afterward as if they had been dazed, 
possibly deceived, in the excitements of the day. 

There are times when eagerness to be at work must 
be repressed. The disciples were told to wait till they 
had received full preparation by the Spirit. There are 
people who hurry off into public work in the Church, 
when they ought to be studying and praying at home. 
Waiting is just as obligatory as working, studying as 
preaching. 

There is just one thing which fits any man for true 
life in the world, and that is the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. We should seek to be baptized with it. : 

Being baptized with the Holy Spirit is not equivalent 
to an education. It does not give one learning. It 
only gives one a true, loving, brave heart to do the 
Lord’s work. It gave the disciples power to be wit- 
nesses. It did not clear their minds of all error. It is 
evident that it did not make them understand properly 
what the kingdom of God should be, or how it should 
come, or when. 

It is no more for us than it was for the first disciples to 
know times or seasons which the Father hath set within 
his own authority. People who give their time and at- 
tention to studying out the times when the prophecies 
shall be fulfilled and when the second advent shall take 
place, could be in better business. Perhaps they are 
in utter error as to even what the second advent shall 
be. . 

The ascension of Jesus Christ was the crowning event 
of his career. It took place before a considerable com- 
pany, and afforded the last indubitable proof of his 
Messiahship. . 

We, too, shall do well to look up earnestly into Heaven, 
to see the ascended Lord and to wait for his reappear- 
ing. We do not look upto Christ enough. We do not 
enough remember that he is only separated from us by 
a cloud, and will come again. 

But gazing is not all of it. There must, also, be do- 
ing. A merely contemplative Christian life may be 
pleasant, but it is not useful. The Holy Spirit has 
come tous. We have received power, many of us, to 
testify of Christ. We can all do it privately. .We 
should desire to be apostles as well as disciples. 
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LETTERS FROM MISSION FIELDS. 


Turkey. 
“WHAT OF THE NIGHT?” 


BY W. A. FARNSWORTH, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


As we turn oureyes toward Turkey, we call to the 
Watchman, impatiently, with the old question: ‘‘ What 
of the night ?”’ Would that we could say: ‘‘ Behold the 
morning cometh.” We know that God presides over the 
destinies of his universe. Hence we are as sure that 
ultimately light will dawn as is the sailor when pacing 
the deck in the densest darkness of the night that in 
due time the dawn will appear. That we may sympa- 
thize more fully, and labor and pray more intelligently 
with and for our suffering brethren, it may be well to fix, 
for a few moments, our attention upon a particular city. 
Cesarea Cappadocia is near the center of Asia Minor, 
370 miles southeast of Constantinople. One year ago 
this morning (November 30th, 1895) quiet reigned, and 
men went about their businessas usual. Eighteen days 
before there had been a fearful massacre inthe neigh- 
boring city, Sivas, and the Armenians had been in great 
fear of suffering just such horrors astheir neighbors had 
suffered. The Government, by persistent effort, had suc- 
ceeded, to some degree, in quieting those feats. Sud- 
denly, in the busiest part of the day, the demons of 
death and destruction and plunder were let loose. 
Who it was that moved those demons to their fiendish 
deeds we may never know. God knows, and in his own 
time and way he will avenge hiselect. The massacre did 
not continue for days, as it did in some other places, but 
only three or four hours. The number killed was only 
about 350, not more than one-fourth as many as fell at 
Sivas. We are thankful that it was no worse. And yet, 
even this méans some 400 orphans, and I know not how 
many widows. But if we think of thisas like a cyclone 
that has swept over a city, destroying so many lives and 
so much property, we shall make agreat mistake. Here 
a city or a section of acity destroyed by whirlwind, or 
fire, or flood, is soon built upagain. Now, as the year 
comes round what is the condition of that city? It is, 
in many regards, worse than it was the morning after 
the massacre. From that day to this the Armenians, 
numbering about 15,000, have lived in a condition of 
fear such as it is difficult, indeed, I may say impossible, 
forone toimagine. Of course, so far as the Armenians 
are concerned, all business is utterly paralyzed. Many 
whocould formerly make a comfortable living are now 
in the greatest straits for daily bread, and others are 
fast coming to that condition. 

What is the outlook for the future? So far as we can 
now see, it is dark indeed—the very blackness of dark- 
ness. Not one of all the murderers has been punished. 
Those that plundered the stores and houses of the Ar- 
menians find that it was a safe and profitable business. 
They feel, and sometimes say to the Armenians, that 
they have as yet had but a morsel; they hope for a full 
meal. Is there anything to prevent their dajng so? 
The Armenians are utterly unarmed. Were one found 
in possession of a pocket revolver, it would be regarded 
by the Government as a crime, to be punished with im- 
prisonment, and. in all probability torture, if not death. 
What is the Government doing to quiet the fears of these 
suffering and most useful subjects? Nothing, except 
what they have before proved to be as empty as the 
idle wind. It does much to intensify the horror of the 
situation. It is searching, with all the means at its 
command, for some signs of a spirit of revolution or of 
sympathy with revolution. A few days ago several 
young men, some of them boys not yet out of their 
teens, were seized and thrown into prison. The readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT have learned something about the 
horrors to which Armenian suspects are exposed. 
Among these was one young man that I have long 
known, a bright, well-educated, gentlemanly fellow. 
Another is a late graduate of the Cesarea High School. 
What is the charge against these young men? Neither 
they nor their friends know. No doubt the authorities 
that ordered the arrest suspect that they are in some 
way connected with the revolutionary party. It maybe 
that some spy or member of a secret police has actually 
discovered something that looks suspicious. It is pos- 
sible that they, knowing what was done a year ago, 
have as far as possible provided themselves with arms 
and prepared to se// their lives, if they must die at the 
hands of ruffians, rather than be butchered like sheep. 
If so, should that be regarded as acrime? The friends 
of these young men fear that they have been fortured. 
This is to force from them some confession. At first 

there was hope that the imprisonment would be short; 
but at last reports their friends were in despair. What 
their fate may be we know not. Nothing but evil seems 
probable. And now come news of more massacres. 
The condition of our Armenian brethren not in this 
place only, but throughout the Empire, is bad beyond 
description, and growing worse. How long will the so- 
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called Christian nations suffer it to be so? What is the 
duty of Christians in America? 
Woburn, Mass. 





MISSION PUBLICATION WORK. 


BY GEORGE F. HERRICK, D.D., 


MIsStONARY OF THE AMERICAN BoarD. 


After the Toledo meeting we looked hopefully for- 
wafd to the time when the appropriations for our mis- 
sionaty work in its several departments for 1897 should 
be decided on by the Prudential Committee of the 
Board at Boston and made known to us. 

We expected there would be some advance on the 
fearfully reduced appropriations for 1896. This hope 
has been disappointed. ‘‘ The receipts of the treasury 
do not permit larger appropriations than those of the 
current year,’’ we aretold. {[ desire nowto give some 
hint of what this means in one department of our work 
alone, viz., that of Publication. 

This department of the work is for all three of the 
Turkey missions. 

It is notintended simply to supply the 60,000 Protes- 
tants of.the country with all the Christian literature, 
both periodical and permanent, which they have, but so 
far as distinctively Christian literature is concerned 
3,000,000 people have their needs supplied by it, if it is 
supplied at all, Toa largeextent also we haveto sup- 
ply school books to the common and tosome extent also 
tothe higher schools. 

See what appropriations have been made by the Board 
in recent years to the Publication Department. For the 
two years 1882 and 1883 the sum was $15,351 each year; 
for the years 1889, 1890 and 1892, $8,562 each year; for 
the years 1893, 1894 and 1895 it was $5,111 each year; 
for the years 1896 and 1897 itis $3,815 ayear. It is 
evident that this process will soon end in disaster. Were 
it not for some substantial aid from the American and 
the London Tract Societies, and some fair—but at pres- 
ent diminished—receipts from sales, we should have to 
close our publication work altogether. When the pressure 


comes down hard on other departments of our work it~ 


touches the quick in human feeling. Men cry out, and 
their cry is heard; but presses and paper, books and 
tracts cannot cry out, and this part of our work may 
silently heave its last sigh and give no sign, unless some 
one sees its danger and voices its needs. We have this 
year dismissed two of our seven translators and proof- 
readers; we stoptwo of our three monthly papers with 
the end of 1896. We have piles of valuable manuscripts 
waiting to be printed. The only otiginal work in this 
department recently undertaken was issued in one form 
in midsummer. The Armenian manuscripts still wait. 
No one hag the heart to undertake the preparation of 
original matter when there is no hope of getting it 
printed. We issue.the papers in diminished number. 
We may be forced even to issue no Sunday-school les- 
son book for 1898. Tracts we do publish, and reprint 
of our best tracts becomes necessary every few years. 

You may be told that we have been considerably re- 
lieved from the duty of publishing school books, be- 
cause of the laudable enterprise of native authors, edi- 
tors, translators and publishers. While we are glad to 
say that this is to some extent true, yetit is a half truth 
and deceptive. A very long list of text-books, of a high 
order, required for our schools and colleges, could be 
made out for which the youth of the country are wait- 
ing, the lack of which no books in English can supply; 
and they are not found in any native language. But 
what can we say of the far more serious lack of books 
of high moral tone, as an antidote to the trashy and 
often pernicious issues of the native press in all lan- 
guages? We can issue such books, together with dis- 
tinctively Christian books, with much better success 
than in the early years, before we had a large number 
of educated Christian men to whom we can look for 
help. 

Economy in our publication work demands a larger 
grist for our mill. The necessity of working in several 
languages will compel us, even with the volume of work 
reduced to a minimum, to employ at least five competent 
educated men as translators and proof-readers. Their 
salaries average about $450. This leaves us $1,565 
from the Board for paper, printing and binding. Evén 
with our reduced force we could do fifty per cent. more 
work than we are now doing, if we were not reduced to 
starving rations. 

No comparisons expressed in figurés can adequately 
present a view of the loss to our whole work all over the 
country, from such grievous curtailment of our Publi- 
cation work. Our receipts this year from sales and sub- 
scriptions will not much exceed $4,000, and we receive 
from the two Tract Societies $2,420, in all $10,235, 
$10,000 of it from the Board, while $18,000, besides three 
missionary salaries, is the least sam with which we can 
properly do the work imperatively required to supply, 
in a moderate way, the demands upon us. 

May we not hope thatsomie men of means who appre- 
ciate the significance of this work of supplying the peo- 
ple with a Christian literature will come to our rescue 
with special gifts? Relief work and orphanage work 
crowd upon us with an instant urgency with brooks 

- neither hesitation nor delay. But let us not lose our 
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sense of proportion under the new impulse,or let one of 
the pillars of our evangelistic work fail atid fall be- 
neath the structure we are attempting to rear. The 
press and the schools, that is the entire education plant, 
‘should be utilized and worked with full efficiency. 
Let no one hesitate to give to sustain our work in any 
part of it,in the thought that this work is in any de- 
gree to be broken up. This is the very hour to 
strengthen the work at every vital point, in the robust 
and assured confidence, braced and sustained by many 
a signal interposition of God’s providence in the past, 
by his exceeding great and precious promises, which are 
as much yea and amen as ever, that we have before us 
days of advance and success for which all that the past 
has shown has been only threshold preparation. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 





China. 
PEKING NOTES. 


BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 


Proressor 1N PEKING UNIVERSITY. 


THE party accompanying Li Hung-Chang, arrived 
here a few days ago. Captain Lii Wen Ching came 
first, with an immense parrot anda cockatoo. The Vic- 
eroy arrived two days later, was at once made a member 
of the Foreign Office; was then called in for an inter- 
view with his Majesty, and, a day or two later, was 
turned over to the Board of Punishment, for trespass- 
ing on the grounds of the summer palace. 

Yesterday,in passing along the street of the Southern, 
or Chinese City, the writer saw the head of a man ina 
small cage hanging over a sort of cesspool, and on in- 
quiry found that he had been beheaded three days pre- 
viously for robbery. 

The Russians are building a large trading establish- 
ment on Legation Street, and it is supposed that there 
will be more or less trading done from the north. The 
Russian Minister has started on his return to Russia, 
via Mongolia and Siberia. A Russian officer has just 
applied for admission into the Peking University, asa 
student of English and Chinese. 

There are more applications for English now than 
ever before. We have Japanese, Chinese,a Russian 
and a foreigner, and others have made application, but 
have not yet been received. 

The prospects fora good year were never better in 
evangelistic work than at present. Our new church, 
which will seat about 2,000 people, iscompleted, and we 
hope to have it full before the year is over. What we 
want is sympathy, prayer, an endowment for the uni- 
versity, and more native preachers. 

Several offers have come for our new museum. Offers 
of planing mills, saw mills, meat cutters, chaff cutters 
and such. We hope that we will have a small world’s 
fair here which will be useful to those who send us 
machinery, and instructive to the Chinese, who need 
such improvements. Peking needs windmills and arte- 
sian wells as much as anything else. 

Bicycles are beginning to be seen in the streets of the 
capital and are complimented by the natives more than 
any foreign contrivance that has been introduced. Itis 
surprising to them that a man can ride on two wheels, 
and more surprising still that he can ‘‘ turn a corner.” 

The church of which the writer is pastor and which 
gave forty taels last year, and which we thought might 
go up to sixty-five or seventy-five taels this year, went 
beyond our expectations, turning in one hundred taels 
(about seventy-five dollars gold) for missions alone. If 
the Methodist Church in the United States would do as 
liberally in proportion to its ability it would give about 
$%5,000,000 annually for missions. All the collections 
have risen this year. There has been an increase all 
along the lines. They are coming up on self-support. 
The membership is increasing more and more rapidly 
each year. The Christian life of both pastors and lay- 
men is of a higher grade thanever before. Inthe love 
feast on Sunday morning, which lasted only one hour, 
we had more than t50 testimonies. Indeed, if we had 
had two or three millions of our Methodist brethren at 
that meeting there would be no occasion for a debt-pay- 
ing day. 


PexinG UNIvErsity. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEERS IN FUCHAU. 


BY THE REV. N. J. PLUMB, 


MISSIONARY OF THE MetHopist Episcopat Cuurcn. 


The recent visit of Messrs. J. R. Mott and Lyon to 

Fuchau was an event of great interest and profit. 
Their brief stay of four days was quite too short; but 
the best possible use was made of the time. Four or 
five meetings were held each day, most of them for 
the Chinese, when the addresses had to be interpreted. 
At 5 o’clock p.m. there was @ service in English. 
‘ The Student Volunteer movement, with its threéfold 
object of deepening the spiritual life, organizing young 
men’s Christian Associations and sectring increased 
numbers of Christian workers, was grandly presented. 

From the'first address on Bible study tothe end Mr. 
Mott made a wonderful impression on his hearers. A 
gentleman from the foreign community, not accustom- 
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ed to attend such meetings, said to me: ‘‘ lt does one 
good to hear a man speak like that. , Every word to the 
point and not one too many.” A large mat tent, with a 
seating capacity for 2,000 persons, was well filled at 
the day services. 

The three Fuchau missions united in this service, 
and all denominational differences were forgotton in the 
earnest effort to secure the best possible results from 
the labors of these beloved workers. The last meeting 
on Sunday p.m. was ‘a Union Communion Service, and, 
doubtless, the largest one of the kind ever held in Fu- 
chau. 

As to fruits,a marked revival spirit is manifest 
ameng the native Christians. Hundreds joined the 
‘*Morning Watch,” promising to give the first half-hour 
of each morning to Bible study and devotions. 

Five new associations were formed, making six in all, 
the first one in China having been started here in the 
Anglo-Chinese College many years ago. 

The students have taken hold of these new enter- 
prises with commendable zeal, and already their com- 
mittees are actively engaged in good work. 

The Chinese were deeply impressed with Dr. Mott’s 
power and originality in presenting the truth, and great- 
ly wondered that so young a man could be such a great 
teacher. His strong presentation of the need of purity 
of heart and life, and the duty and privilege of being 
filled with the Holy Spirit will not soon be forgotten. 

Fucnav, Cuina. 





Japan. 
BOARD AND THE DO- 
SHISHA. 


Last July the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board prepared a reply to the letter from the Trustees 
of the Doshisha University in Japan. It was kept pri- 
vate for some time, but having been recently made pub- 
lic in Japan its publication here is authorized. 

After a short preliminary statement ofthe fact that the 
whole work of the Board and the gifts of the churches 
have been intended for Japan alone and have had no 
reference to America, the letter takes up the question of 
the Missionary Houses in Kioto. It shows how recent 
is the claim to them on the part of the Doshisha, and 
how the status of that property was the same as that 
of all the real estate held by the Board in Japan. The 
transfer to private individuals did not in the slightest 
degree change the understanding or the practical man- 
agement. Acknowledgment is made of the action of 
the trustees permitting the houses to be occupied by 
missionaries for fifteen years free of charge, and the 
statement made again that it isa question not of money 
orrent but of Christian integrity. As to the Hospital 
and Nurses’ Training School the Committee see no rea- 
son to change the statement in the report of the depu- 
tation. 

The sections in regard to the ‘‘change that has taken 
place inthe spirit of the Doshisha”’ we give in full: 
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“Nothing in the history of the work in Japan has so 
pained the friends of the Board as the marked change in 
the spirit of the Doshisha. That such a change has taken 
place seems to be the almost universal opinion of Japanese 
pastors and prominent Christians of various denominations 
in Japan, as well as large numbers of other members of 
the churches, and almost the entire body of foreign mis- 
sionaries of all Boards. Certainly the American Board and 
American Christians would not have contributed to found, 
endow or build up an institution in Japan in which profess- 
ors or others under the auspices of the school were permit- 
ted openly and p-iblicly to attack the principles of Chris- 
tianity which the constituency of the Board regard as vital 
to the faith. We would not deprecate free discussion nor 
deny the right of free speech; but a school founded and 
endowed to strengthen and build up Christianity in Japan 
cannot be used, directly or indirectly, for attacking the 
faith without a misappropriation and misuse of sacred trust 
funds. A single man upon the Faculty can do more harm 
to the pupils of the school in a week than all the rest of the 
Faculty combined can correct in years. We would not al- 
ways insist that every member of the Faculty must be an 
earnest Christian, altho that would be most desirable; but 
it does seem to us that no one connected with the teaching 
corps of the school should be permitted to maintain his po- 
sition and assault, in the presence of his pupils or else- 
where, the very principles which the institution was 
founded to promulgate. ‘Ve do not believe that the found- 
ers would have permitted it; we are sure the missionaries 
would never have sanctioned such action; and we know the 
American Board would not have given money to aid or en- 
dow such an institution. Herein lies the change, which 
leads to much solicitude and anxiety upon the part of 
those who have had the interest of the Doshisha so much 
at heart. These changes involve the entire question of 
the Christian influence of the school and are apparent to 
the world. 


“We regret that you did not quote more fully and con- ~ 


secutively from the writings of Mr. Neesima, the founder 
of the school. Had youdone so it seems to us the spirit 
of the institution at that time would have been more clearly 
manifest. When he said,in one of his published state- 
ments, ‘The most important work to carry out Christ’s 
kingdom is to raise men after God’s own heart. If you 
raise up strong and truly pious men to work for Christ, 
Japan will be ours in His name,’ there can be no doubt as 
to his spirit and purpose.” 


The letter defends the missionaries against the charge 
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of belittling the work of the Japanese, affirming that 
they have always and everywhere attributed the great 
progress of Christianity in Japan to the efficiency of the 
Japanese workers and speaks of the withdrawal of aid 
as follows: G 


‘“« It has never been the policy of this Board to aid in- 
stitutions which did not desire that aid. It would indeed 
be embarrassing and inexcusable forit to insist upon 
continuing the subsidy or forcing its teachers upon the 
Doshisha after the Trustees have taken definite action de- 
clining such assistance. We shall, of course, comply with 
your decision in regard to aid in subsidy and teachers. 
Should you at any time have any proposition to make to 
this committee regarding future relations, we assure you 
that we will gladly receive the same and give it most care- 
ful and considerate attention. 

“Your statement ‘ that the trustees have no intention of 
turning ail missionaries out of the institution’ is not clear 
to us; for your action previously reported in the same 
letter compels this Board to withdraw all teachers at the 
close of 1896—for the Board cannot permit its missionaries 
to teach in the Doshisha when the trustees officially inform 
the Board that it no longerdesires such aid. Our mission- 
aries are informed by this post of your action and the ac- 
ceptance of the same by the Prudential Committee, and 
the consequent necessity of their withdrawing at the date 
you have set, namely, at the end of 1896. This is in accord- 
ance with the vote of the Trustees of the Doshisha and not 
of the Prudential Committee. The action as reported will 
necessitate, also, the withdrawal of subsidy and foreign 
teachers granted to the female department of the Doshisha. 
If that is not your intention, please inform the missionaries 
in writing and report the same to us at your earliest con- 
venience.”’ 





GENUINE CONVERTS. 


BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 


Missionary OF THE AMERICAN Baptist Missionary Union. 


‘Do you have any genuine converts?” ‘Do the na- 
tives become Christians for anything beyond selfish 
reasons?’’ are questions which the missionary often 
meets, and sometimes the questions are from .sincere 
inquirers. For such ones the following incident is re- 
counted. On visiting a certain town recently, on a tour 
in the country, | was much impressed by the interest 
taken in Christianity by a man who not only came to 
the meetings himself but brought several of his friends 
with him. I was told that he was very constant in his 
attendance, and that he supported the work very ear- 
nestly. Seeing his interest to be so genuine, I had 
some conversation with him, and found him to be very 
conversant with the truths of Christianity and to ex- 
press hearty belief in them. Natura!ly enough I sought 
to know what hindered him from uniting with the 
church by baptism. He said that it was his intention 
to do so later, but he could not do so now. The reason, 
he said, was that he was a tobacco merchant, and that 
if he united with the church he must give this up. He 
did not believe that aman should be a church member 
and sell tobacco. He could not go out of the business 
at once without great loss, but as soon as he could he 
should give up the business, and then he wished to join 
the church. Calling to mind the many members of 
Christian churches in America who sell tobacco and yet 
do not think that it interferes with their being church 
members, I told him that his purpose was commendable, 
but if such was his purpcese in fact that he could be re- 
ceived into the church now on confession of his faith by 
baptism if there was nothing else that stcod in his way. 
He was much impressed, and asked for time to think of 
it. Later he returned and said that Chrisianity was 
just being established in his town, and he did not want 
to set the bad example that it would be for a Christian 
to sell tobacco, and that as he had begun an arrange- 
ment by which he hoped to dispose of his business he 
thought it better for him to wait till his hands were 
clean of the business before he united with the church. 
Until that time, however, he would help all he could in 
the work of the church. I have no doubt thatin a few 
months he will be numbered among the believers in 
thattown. ‘‘ Rice Christians’’ we do have on the mis- 
sion field, but itis greatly to be doubted if they are 
more numerous than the advantage Christians to be 
found at home. Let it cost a man as much in position, 
in friends, in business, in his relations among others, 
in America as it does in Japan, and the church mem- 
bership would be very different from what itis. In 
addition to the servants of missionaries and those who 
have united with the Church for gain in the mission 
field, of whom we hear so much, there are many who 
have accepted the Gospel at great personal sacrifice, 
and there are many with Christian consciences made 
keen by the Spirit of God. 


YoxouaMa. 





Korea. 
ITS OPPORTUNITIES. 
TESTIMONY OF MRS. ISABELLA BIRD BISHOP. 


THERE is no more intelligent writer on ‘* mission 
fields’? than Mrs. Bishop. For forty years she has been 
a traveler, and for twenty years a traveler in the out-of- 
the-way places of the earth. She has written about the 
Pacific Islands, Japan, Persia, and more lately Korea. 
Her earlier books do not show much interest in missions, 
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but the later ones show that she has become a mosten 
thusiastic convert, and her testimony to the character 
and value of mission work is most interesting. We 
have received, through the curtesy of Dr. F. F. Ellin- 
wood, of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
the follow ing letter, which we are glad to print and 
urge upon the attention of our readers not merely for 
its description but for its appeal. It is datec at Seoul, 
November 2d, and is addressed to Dr. Ellir.wood per- 
sonally: 


“I thank you very much for your kind letter. In it you 
did not mention to what extent you had been able to grant 
the prayer of the earnest petitioners in Pyeng Yang for 
further instructors to be sent. I had hoped that the 
Church on which you depend for your supplies of men and 
money would have been so deeply stirred by fhe news of 
the open door in western Korea that it would have sent 
not only two men but four. Therefore it was a great dis- 
appointment to me on going on board the ‘‘ Genkai Maru”’ 
to find that Mr. Whittemore was the sole result of the 
earnest prayers and pleadings of Pyeng Yang, one year 
ago. : 

**I came to Korea a fortnight earlier than I had intended 
in order to attend the Presbyterian Annual Meeting, and I 
am very thankful that I did so; for I have not elsewhere 
seen such an earnest, cheerful, whole-hearted body cf 
men aad women, with so completely one aim in view, and 
so much harmony as to the way of carrying it out. The 
difference of opinion on a few points which did emerge 
only accentuated the substantial agreement. 

‘“‘ The accounts ot work, especially of that in Pyeng Yang 
district, were absorbingly interesting. The harvest so far 
has fulfilled the promise of which I wrote to you on the 
spot nearly a yearago. The hearts of all present burned 
within them as we heard those reports, and the feeling of 
gratitude found fitting expression in the hearty singing of 
the doxology, ‘ Praise God from whomall blessings flow.’ 

“* But I confess that I feel very sad about the prospects 
for Korean work, unless the Church awakes to a sense of 
what the situation really is. I have no special interest in 
Korea, and in the three years of travel now drawing toa 
close, I have visited over one hundred mission stations, and 
am not conscious of having felt a greater preliminary inter- 
est in the work at one thanatanother. To your Board the 
needs of all the stations under your care are probably 
equally present and claimant. 

‘But Iam bound to say that the needs of Korea, pr 
rather the openings in Korea, have come to occupy a very 
outstanding place in my thoughts, and I should not be jus- 
tified in withholding my view of them from your Board. 

‘“‘The Pyeng Yang work, which I saw last winter, and 

which is still geing on in much the same way. is the most 
impressive mission work I have seen in any part of the 
world. It shows that the spirit of God still moves on the 
earth, and that the old truths of sin, judgment to come, of 
the divine justice and love, of the atonement, and of the 
necessity for holiness, have the same power as in the Apos- 
tolic days, to transform the lives of men. What I saw and 
heard there has greatly strengthened my own faith. But 
itis not in Pyeng Yang only, but here in the capital, and 
especially through the women’s work of which Mrs. Gifford 
is such a noble and faithful representative, that the seed 
sown so long in tears is promising to yield a harvest if t -e 
reaperscome. And tho in lesser degree, there are signs 
elsewhere that the leaven of the Gospel is working. 
' “Eighteen years ago I spent a year in Japan, chiefly in 
traveling, and visited missions everywhere. The Gospel 
was working there. There was a great demand there as at 
Pyeng Yang for Christian teaching, and there was a great 
hope that if the teaching were provided Japan might be on 
its way to be a Christian country. So far at least as Eng- 
land was concerned the appeals for men sent during the 
following year were not responded to. The door which 
was open closed again, and we all know what the present 
state of Japan as regards Christianity is. 

““ Now a door is opened wide in Korea, how wide only 
those can know who are on the spot. Very many are pre- 
pared to renounce devil worship, and to worship the true 
God if only they are taught how; and large numbers who ° 
have heard and received the Gospel are earnestiy craving 
to be instructed in its rules of holy living. How widely 
the desire is spread, and how great the movement is, Mr. 
Moffatt will tell you far better thanI can. I dread inde- 
scribably that, unless many men and women experienced 
in winning souls are sent speedily, the door which the 
Church declines to enter will close again, and that the last 
state of Korea will be worse than the first. The methods 
of the missionaries are’ admirable in the training of the 
Christians to self-help. They are helping themselves to 
the limit of their means. Also admirable are the methods 
used for fitting the Koreans to carry the Gospel intelli- 
gently to their brethren. This work alone requires four 
times the number of men already on the field to carry it on; 
yet On it perhaps more than on any other agency hang our 
hopes for the advancement of Christ's kingdom in Korea. 
Truly, *a great door and effectual’ is opened. I sadly 
ask, Is it to close again ? 

“Ere this reaches you your great quadrennial cataclysm 
will be over and business men will once more know their 
position. Your Church is rich in the silver and gold which 
arethe Lord’s. The abandonment of a few luxuries on the 
part of your members with an increase in the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, might mean eternal salvation to many in Korea, 
but what a fearful responsibility it will be if the door 
closes! At Dr. Guiness’s East London Missionary Institute 
there are men and women willing to come to Korea if a 
moderate sustenance be provided. The money value of a 
ring, of an evening dress, of a carpet, of a seaside trip. 
would support a laborer fora year! I write strongly, I dare 
not apologize. I have been compelled to feel strongly by 
what I have seen and heard in Korea. 

“Yours sincerely and respectfully, 
“ (Signed) IsABELLA Brrp BrsHor.” 
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Music. 
The Military Concert-Band. 


BY E. IRENZZUS STEVENSON. 


A SUBSCRIBER to this journal, having read here, some 
weeks ago, a little article outlining the making up the 
concert-orchestra, writes that he would be glad if some 
information of like sort as to the ‘‘ instruments in the 
best sort of brass-band.’’ ‘‘ How far,” he asks, ‘‘is such 
a band as Mr. Sousa leads the same as that directed by 
Mr. Theodore Thomas or Mr. Damrosch, or not the 
same ?”’ 

Such a band as Mr. Sousa directs is prop- 
erly not merely a brass-band. Its kind better can 
be styled a wind-band—a military concert band— 
‘(a concert wind-band’’—or some such exacter title. 
Its brass forces divide responsibility with others 
of different material. The flute, oboe and clarinet group 
are still possessed in common by both military and 
concert-room orchestras. True, many small regimental 
and parade bands are so considerably of a brass choir, 
that they keep the term loose and popular. But the 
wind-orchestra, capable of playing arrangements of 
Beethoven, Liszt and Wagner, as is Mr. Sousa’s band, 
Mr. Victor Herbert’s band, or Mr. Rogers’s regimental 
band, of this city, has a wider instrumental scope, one of 
relatively recent attainment. One must remember that its 
ability to enter into any such field of independent effect- 
iveness has come within less than half a century. Gluck, 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven would have been aghast 
if you had told them that a day would come in which 
their symphonies, operas or overtures could be accept- 
ably heard bya band on a military basis—bya band 
lacking instruments that were written down for parts in 
the original scores in question. 

Now, the first difference, old and obvious, between 
the two species of orchestra, is, of course, the absence 
from even the largest cencert wind-band of any string- 
quartet. Violins of both ranks, violas and basses— 
they are wanting. With that want must exist a loss of 
the highest tone-qualities and of some of music’s most 
exquisite and technical effects. This difficulty is ina 
reasonable measure compensated—especially in a very 
large wind-band (one with a firm and rich body of tone) 
by distributing the parts in the score among the wind- 
instruments most suited totake them. There is a score’s 
rearrangement, bringing them out in proper balance 
and relationship to the other instruments. For the lack- 
ing violins, in particular, may be substituted the best 
work of the clarinets, the flutes, andoboi. The loss of 
tone-color is, however, severe, manage it as best one may, 
and be the player as artistic as you please. The taught 
ear will not be cheated. It misses the contrast between 
strings and wind. That is one reason why, after a little 
time, a concert by even a fine wind-band brings monotony 
to the hearer appreciative of its excellent artistic work. 

The difference of commission, however, is almost as 
important as the one of omission. It is less known 
because less obvious. There enters nowadays into 
the making up of the best type of large military bands, 
especially if giving indoor high-class concerts, a whole 
series (two series, in fact) of brass instruments, pecul- 
iartoit. These sets are innovations still; relatively of re- 
cent invention—not proper to the symphonic orchestra. 
They are never to be found associated in it save by sheer 
and unwise intrusion. The present writer can recall 
only a single score for the concert-room inviting their 
help—Goldmark’s ‘‘ Prometheus’’ overture—and even 
in this case they are not essential. This family of in- 
struments, so essential to the artistic military band, are 
the famous saxhorn group—to which may be added 
the saxophone series. In each are to be found some six 
or seven instruments, ingenious and admirable alike in 
principle and technic. They possess a special quality 
of tone, and at first were intended actually to do away 
with several wind-instruments of long standing, such as 
the trumpets, horns and trombones in all wind-bands, 
and even inthe string-bands. In this last they have 
not succeeded—as has been said. But their principles 
of construction and their gradual acceptance have rev- 
olutionized within less than two generations the quality 
of the wind-band. The remarkable improvements in 
the making of certain wind-instruments by Boehm and 
Wieprecht, the discovery of what is called the ‘* valve’’ 
system gave them their birth as an idea. Invented and 
perfected by a French musician, Sax, during the forties 
of this century, they have taken a‘first place; and tech- 
nical difficulties, that of old made impossible the ar- 
rangement of symphonic music for the military orches- 
tra, have now been set aside. One series—in which by 
special names occur the ‘‘althorn,” the ‘‘euphonium,”’ 
and the ‘* bombardon” may be classed as the saxhorn 
group. The second starts out audaciously with a brass 
clarinet, of the type of the wooden clarinet. It includes 
also more than half-a-dozen—of various registers and 
volume—and eachis of the saxophone class. In France 
and elsewhere the advent of these instruments has 
been almost a monopoly; but in England and America 
they have not so driven out every less man- 
ageable and older variety of instrument proper 
to wind-orchestras. Mr. Sousa’s band, for example, 
and many others, recognize the good qualities of many 
of the group. Butthey also prefer to retain those well- 
known and certainly beautiful, if less tractable, wind- 
instruments of wood or metal that Sax looked to see 
vanish before them, not only in the Volksgarten or the 
Jardin d’Acclimatation, but in the Chatelet, the Opéra, 
the Gewandhaus and St. James’s Hall. 

The general admixture, in a more or less exclusive 
way, of these hew instruments, the absence of all strings, 
which calls for special arrangements of scores, and the 
relative homogenec of the full body of tone may 
roughly be said to be the sole, yet obviously important 
difterences between the concert wind-band and the con- 
cert or opera-band of our elaborate musical epoch. Nu- 
merically the difference is often slight. Artistically the 
virtuosity in the purely wind-band, especially in Amer- 
ica, must be and is often consummate in a degree 
scarcely suspected by the auditor. 
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Hamerton’s Autobiography.” 


A MAN who can write his own story without dis- 
guises and cause the respect of the reader—already 
high—to rise with every page is no ordinary person. 
And one whose memoir can be written by his wife 
in sucha way as to add to this respect, and cause an 
affection to be felt for both of them, is rarer yet. 
Everything that Hamerton wrote during the forty 
busy years of his adult life was written with a distinct 
and intelligent purpose of practical usefulness. 
Possessed of a clear, strong mind, an ever bubbling 
fountain of intellectual activity, he also had one of 
the most loyal and affectionate of natures, and an 
earnest conscientiousness which, while it led him to 
differ from the received views of many by whom he 
was surrounded, impelled him to the strictest mental 
and moral honesty. He would deceive no one, not 
even himself. Further than this, as we all know, 
honesty cannot go. 

No one who has read Hamerton’s works can afford 
to neglect the present volume. Still less can those 
afford it who have not had that advantage. Not 
only is it remarkably interesting; it is helpful, as well. 
The truthfully told story of any life of elevated aims 
must ever bethis. The life of Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton will be an inspiration and a consolation to many 
more than he, in his modesty, could have dreamed of 
benefiting. Like some others who have achieved 
eminence and done good in their generations, Mr. 
Hamerton had some severe trials in his childhood. 
His mother died in giving him birth, and his father 
was not only naturally of a violent and domineering 
temper, but from drunkenness was positively cruel. 
It is harrowing to think of a gentle-natured child 
subjected to such treatment, and no doubt the ill- 
effects upon his nervous system were disastrous and 
continued through life. One can but admire the 
moral strength which rose under it and was apparent- 
ly all the stronger for it. 

Mr. Hamerton was considered by many as a singu- 
larly successful man. To himself his life seemed to 
be principally distinguished by its failures. This not 
because he unduly depreciated himself, but partly be- 
cause his aims were so high, and ‘partly because of the 
diversity of his tastes and talents which led him to 
divide his time and efforts into too many paths to 
enable him to reach the highest in any one of thém. 
Perhaps it was better so. Better for the world, 
because a river which divides and makes fertile many 
smiling acres is more useful than a mighty stream 
that cuts its way deeply through overhanging cliffs, 
caring for nothing but making its way to the sea. 
And better for himself, because a diversity of tastes 
and interests multiplies joys. It is a happy nature 
which loves many noble pursuits, for all tend to the 
building of the character, adding immeasurably to 
the joy of that large intellectual life which it was his 
to live as well as to teach. 

His love tor work was insatiable. Undoubtedly it 
helped to bring more speedily the untimely end. It 
was untimely, for a man like Hamerton who has only 
reached sixty years has been cut off in his prime. 
Both the artist and the writer were doing their best 
work, and the world could ill spare it. Under what 
difficulties so much had been accomplished would not 
probably have been fully known had Mr. Hamerton 
lived to complete his autobiography. It is the nature 
of such men to forget the obstacles they have sur- 
mounted. Fortunately he had brought the story of 
his life down to his twenty-fifth year, which was that 
of his marriage to the young French lady who was to 
make his life as happy as that of mortals is ever likely to 
be. Had Mr. Hamerton lived to complete his task we 
might have known more of the processes of his intel- 


- lectual growth, but should certainly have known less 


of his loyal and lovable nature. The memoir is writ- 
ten by no unpracticed hand, but with a charming 
clearness and simplicity. Mrs. Hamerton has the 
power of vivid narrative which was shown by Mrs. 
Carlyle in her letters, but the spirit which animates 
her pen is of a different order. For many years Mr. 
Hamerton was one of the most nervous of men. This 
was probably partly due to habitual overwork, but 
primarily to the overstrung, nervous system due to the 
dissipations of his father and the cruel shocks to 
which he had been subjected in his tender years. 
Serious nervous symptoms had manifested themselves 
early in life, and Mr. Hamerton was but thirty-three 





* Pure Gitserr Hamerton: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 1834-1858, AND A 
Memoir, sy His Wire, 1858-1894, with a portrait. Roberts Brothers. 
$3.00. 
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when they became alarming. Had it not been for the 
watchful care of a wife,as wise as she was sympathizing, 
cheerful and courageous, it is probable that the end 
would have come years before it did, and perhapsina 
still sadder way. No matter how good and noble a 
nature a man may possess, nervous ailments are trying 


. experiences; and it is plain that, to a woman less loving 


and devoted than Mrs. Hamerton, her husband might 
often have seemed as ‘‘gey ill to live wi’,’’ as did Mr. 
Carlyle to his wife. A man who cannot endure to 
live in the quietest of small towns, who in the retired 
country neighborhood where his residence was fixed 
built a little hut for himself in which to take refuge 
for days and even weeks at a time, allowing the ap- 
proach of no one but his wife, who for years could not 
take the shortest railway journey, and never recovered 
so that he could travel in any but the slowest of night 
trains, must need the most loving hearts about him if 
he is not considered more of a trial than a comfort by 
his family. But Mrs. Hamerton seems never to have 
felt anything but the utmost sympathy for her hus- 
band during all his darkened hours. Were they trials 
to her also? If so, one would never guess it save as 
she sorrowed for him. 

The book as whole is more than a biography of a 
man of far more than ordinary powers even among 
men of power; it is more than a history of honest 
achievement under many difficulties. It is a life les- 
son of the value and beauty of loyal and devoted love 
taught by lives which combined the romantic and the 
domestic affections, and the intellectual nature in 
ways as beautiful as they are unusual. 





EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE, A Historical Study by Rus- 
sell Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D., F.A.I.A. (The Macmil- 
lan Co. $4.00.) 

If any one is fitted by temperament and training to 
interpret architecture and make it interesting, it is the 
author of this delightful book. Mr. Sturgis was a practi- 
calarchitect and, twenty-three years ago, designed the 
first decorative interiors in the city of New York, inau- 
gurating the movement of which the most recent devel- 
opment is in mural painting. His sympathies are broad- 
ened by an expert knowledge of many arts which fits 
him for the office he holds as President of the Fine Arts 
Federation. 

As he returns to his earlier studies his work may or 
may not be deep from the point of view of the archeolog- 
ical expert, but the habit of grasping the kernel of 
many things quickly which he has gradually formed in 
his learned leisure, while not unacceptable to the pro- 
fessional architect, is invaluable to the general reader, 
whom he guides easily and graciously through mazes 
where an ordinary writer might have left him hopeless- 
ly involved. 

Starting with the feeling that architecture of the 
present time is not exactly alive—as a fine art it is not 
alive—and with the thought that it will only be when 
the architectural designer stops copying consciously or 
unconsciously that he will produce anything worth hav- 
ing. he reviews the classical styles and the later styles 
which they have influenced down to the present epoch, 
beginning in 1789, ‘‘ when no style-exists,’’ in search of 
their basal principles. 

As is natural in a treatise on historic architecture, 
the tendencies of the styles and the period when a new 
one received first emphasis, have been especially noted. 

In connection with Greek architecture, is pointed out 
the great freedom and variety which existed in perfect 
consonance with perfect refinement and harmony in the 
parts of any one work—contrasting it, later, with the 
monotonous rigidity of the Neo-classic receipts, which 
were a supposed revival. 

Mr. Sturgis has no farti-pris for any style; but a few 
words seem needed to reconcile two of his statements, 
on p. 317: 

“It is in every way to be regretted that the Italian’ did 
not abandon Gothic architecture at this point (that of the 
Loggia dei Lanzi); 
and p. 319: 

“In Tuscany the last word of nominally Gothic art was 
spoken on those buildings of simple form and build, but 
with beautiful surface ornament, sculpture and painting. 
It cannot buat be regretted that the style was not allowed 
to develop itself freely without the violent interruption of 
the Classical Renaissance.” 

The German architecture of the past century seems to 
Mr. Sturgis to be based on two contradictory theories that 
Roman columns and pilasters are alone admirable as - 
the basis of design, and yet that these columns and 
pilasters can never be endured unless all their formal 
dignity is destroyed by masses of unrelated sculpture. 
Is this not-a description of the new Rathhaus as well? 

The book touches our own country through our 
** Colonial” imitations of the styles of George II and 
IIIf. One leaves it with regret, perceptions quickened 

and taste refined by following this clear, illuminating 
text, with its many delicately executed and pertinent il- 
lustrations. 
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HISTORY OF THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR 
Liserty. By Poultney Bigelow. (Har- 
per & -Brothers. Illustrated with 
drawings by R. Caton Woodville, and 
with portraits and maps. 2 vols., 
8vo, $5.00.) 

The readers of Harper's Magazine are 
already familiar with this work. In its 
present form it has undergone some re- 
vision, and is published in a solid and 
attractive style, of which it is every way 
worthy. We have plenty of Prussian and 
German histories; but they are, for the 
most part, dull and lifeless productions 
—the outcome of passionless industry. 
The thrill, inspiration and romance of 
the period has hitherto been carried off 
by the French Revolution, on the one 

‘hand,and by Napoleon I onthe other. Mr. 
Bigelow has found a new chord to strike 
in his history—the chord of German na- 
tional feeling. No writer on the period 
has made this the keynote of the history as 
he does, nor used it with such effect. He 
has made us see the really noble and in- 
spiring elements of the history where we 
have sought forthem in vain. He puts 
into the history just that one touch of life 
and inspiration which has been lost out 
of it before. For these two volumes 

‘there will be no lack of readers, and those 

who begin on the first will read through 

the second. The history is written froma 
democratic standpoint, andin a genuine 

American sympathy with democratic insti- 

tutions which is most honorable to Mr. 

Bigelow and will command the respect 

and sympathy of hisreaders. Apart from 

the other merits of the work as a history, 
the note which gives it supreme impor- 
tance as a study in political history is the 
relation of the people to the liberation 
movement. Mr. Bigelow loses no oppor- 
tunity to enforce his lesson. He finds it 
in the inert officialism into which Prussia 
fell after Frederick the Great. He finds it 
in the conditions which led to Jena. He 
finds it in the incredible humiliations of 
Frederick III, of Tilsit and Olmutz; he 
finds it at last in the uprising of the peo- 
ple when once they were set free to act 
and in the liberation of Germany. It is 
this motive of the history which is both 
its inspiration and its justification. Mr. 
Bigelow has, however, put a plentiful 
industry and vigorous research into his 
book. Hehas gone about it in the right 
way, and studied the people in their 
homes, the battle-fields on the ground, 
the birthplace of each national hero, and 
the monuments in the archives of the na- 
tion. The result is a history which pro- 
duces a different effect on the reader from 
any yet written, tho its conclusion is 
one to which well-informed students 
have long been tending. As to Napoleon 
it supplies the evidence, if any more were 
needed, that he triumphed by the dry rot 
of Germany as much as by genius of his 
own, and was not at last overthrown 
by the sheer weight and force of 
numbers hurled against him at Leip- 
sic, but by the uprising of the people. 

Another great merit of these volumes lies 

in the personal sketches of the great lead- 

ers of the popular movement. Mr. Bige- 
low has, for example, recovered the early 
history of Gneisenau and of Scharnhorst. 

Stein’s Life has already been treated wor- 

thily and is well known. Besides these 

we have admirable sketches of the less 
known heroes of the movement, such as 

Schill, Liitzow, Zahn and old Nettelbech, 

the citizen hero of Colberg. It is much, 

too, to have an account of Bliicher which 
adds something rational to the popular 
notion of himas only a brutal old Mar- 
shal ‘‘Vorwarts,’’ and shows him to us 
as the organizer of a policy which not 
only had its vindication at the Katzbach 
and at Grossbeeren, but had really made 
the occupation of Germany impossible to 

Napoleon before his defeat at Leipsic. 

Mr. Bigelow’s study of that great battle 

shows that when the proper allowance is 

made for the 110,000 men held out of ac- 
tion by Bernadotte, the poltroon King of 

Sweden, the chances of battle, so far as 

numbers went, were fairly balanced. 

Cememptible as the Prussian King ap- 

pears in this history, for stupid brutality 

the Emperor Napoleon is worse. The 

May vleonic legend was pretty. thoroughly 


done for before, but what remained of 
the heroic portrait is forever blotted out 
in these pages, and with it go his Prus- 
sian congeners in the scheme of absolute 
government or any other government but 
that of the people. We hardly expected 
such a book as this is—so thoroughly 
American, democratic and frank as to 
Hohenzollern incapacity—-from Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow, and surprise, in this 
case at least, adds a new element of grat- 
ifi¢ation. 


Tue Historic Episcopate. A Study of 
the Anglican Claims and Methodist 
Orders. By R. J. Cooke, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Exegetical and Historical 
Theology. (Eaton & Mains. $1.00.) 

For ourselves we have never seen scrip- 
tural basis enough to the theory of an 

Episcopal succession to have much inter- 

est in the discussion of the validity of the 

Anglican orders. The ministry of the 

Anglican Church founded, as it is, on the 

Word of God, the teaching of Christ and 

the Apostles, and celebrating the Chris- 

tian sacraments, has all the validity 
which can be claimed for’any Church. 

To those who seein a tactual sacramental 

or priestly succession from the Apostles 

the sign and seal of a valid ministry this 
book of Professor Cooke will bring con- 
sternation. Weare sorry for them; but 
people who will ride in a rickety chariot 
on the rough roads of this world cannot 
expect a smooth trip. The weak point 
in the High Anglican theory has always 
been the consecration of Matthew Parker, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, afterthe death 
of Cardinal Pole, in 1559. The validity 
and regularity of this transaction certainly 
does not improve in Professor Cooke’s 
exaniination. Aftera preliminary sketch 
of the ministry in Apostolic times, he 
comes to the Anglican claim and meets it 
with acumulative argument which isin 
substance; (a) that the validity of Parker’s 
consecration is doubtful; (4) that if his 
consecration in itself were valid, on An- 
glican principles it would not stand; (c) 
that it did not continue thé Apostolic suc- 
cession; (d) and that the Affglican Church 
as then established did not defend the 
validity of its ministry on this assumption, 
buton the line of argument which was laid 
down by the reformers on the Continent, 
particularly by Calvin. We do not pro- 
pose to discuss Professor Cooke’s argu- 
ment. It is put clearly, fairly and with 
a very substantial array of corroborative 


citation and proof. He does not limit: 


himself to Parker, but takes up the 
bishops who assisted in his consecration 
and stand with him as the foynders of the 
Anglican hierarchy, the doctrine of 
orders in the Anglican Ordinal, the teach- 
ing ofthe Reformers, and brings his argu- 
ment to the conclusion reached by Leo 
XIII that the Historic Episcopate in the 
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Church of England cannot be shown to 
be a tactual succession. The volume 
closes with a review of Methodist Epis- 
copal orders, the consecration of Wesley, 
and the basis of the Methodist ministry 
in this country. 


THE Poems oF H. C. BuNNER (Charles 
Scribner’ s Sons, $1.75), with an excel- 
lent portrait of the poet, whose untimely 
death is still a fresh wound in the public 
heart. This book represents the very best 
of Mr. Bunner’s genius, for his poetry, 
as Mr. Matthews in his appreciative in- 
troduction says, contains his truest art, 
Every lover of American literature will 
desire to possess this volume, which needs 
no praise from us. It is a treasure of 
true song. UnTo THE Dawn. By 
Horace M. Du Bose. (Nashville, Terin.: 
Publishing House of the M. E. Church, 
South. 25 cents.) This tiny volume, 
dedicated to Bishop Galloway, contains 
a poem of musical lines amounting to 
XXII considerable divisions, arranged 
somewhat after the formof those in Ten- 
nyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam.’’ Mr. Du Bose 
has fine imaginative feeling, a full sense 
of word color and of melodious phrasing, 
and a high regard for poetical serious- 
ness; but he can well afford to labor, 
pruning and perfecting his art.——— 
From AVALON, AND OTHER PoEMs. Sy 
Emily Huntington Miller. (A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co.) Mrs. Miller sings sweetly 
and well. Moreover her songs often rise 
to opulence of expression which yet sug- 
gests areserve. Her offering is slender, 
but it is dashed with the dew of genius. 
A WINTER SWALLOW, WITH OTHER 
Verse. By Edith M. Thomas. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1,50) It is always 
safe to expect a treat when Miss Thomas 
offers a book. The present volume is not 
a disappointment. Indeed, it shows a 
great growth in Miss Thomas’s art along 
certain lines of development, notably 
command of a style almost classic in its 
purity. Some of the subjects of her 
songs here gathered are old and 
worn, but she gives them a fresh 
turn. Still we like her best when she 
takes nature for inspiration; then she 
sings her best, and we are charmed. 
THE STRIKE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By George Benson Hewetson. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25.) There is plenty of 
fine human sympathy in these poems. 
The author feels deeply the hardships of 
the poor and the oppressed. His is not 
the high art of Tennyson, nor the im- 
passioned feeling of Shelley; but his 
verse is sincere and his sentiments strong. 
Soncs OF YESTERDAY. By Benj. F. 
Taylor. (Chicago: Scott, Forsman & Co. 
$2.50.) This is a well-printed and illus- 
trated edition of Benjamin F. Taylor’s 
poems. Taylor was a true poet, and his 
songs will, perhaps, live on. Some of 
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them are genre sketches of exceeding 
faithfulness, others are songs embodying 
universal sentiment. Hopkins’s 
Ponp. By Robert T. Morris. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25.) Sportsmen will 
find pleasant reading in Mr. Morris’s 
sketches of adventures and observation by 
‘*field and flood.”” With great enthusiasm 
and warm eloquence, in both prose and 
verse, Mr. Morris describes the haunts 
of fishes and birds, the purl of brook, the 
honk of goose and brant, the leaping of 
trout, the upward rush of the flushed 
game-bird, the boom of gun. We have 
read his book with no lack of enjoyment, 
and doubtful where it belongs, have 
classed it with ‘‘ recent verse.”’ 





A ROMANY OF THE Snows. By Gilbert 
Parker. (Stone & Kimball. $1.25.) This 
is a continuation of ‘‘ Pierre and His Peo- 
ple,’’ Mr. Parker’s series of Canadian 
sketches. The interest is sharp as we 
pass from adventure to adventure, and 
the realization of Northern conditions is 
clear and strong. Mr. Parker commands 
respect with his style, his workmanlike 
regard for finish. Some of his chapters 
—as, for example, ‘‘The Spoil of the 
Puma’’—are intensely dramatic, show- 
ing a fine insightinto character. Upon 
the whole, this is adistinctly attractive 
book. 


A FEARLESS INVESTIGATOR (A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., $1.25) is a novel which, both 
in the plot and the telling, strikes into 
one’s fancy and holds attention. Itis light, 
pleasing, well imagined, and the outcome 
is a surprise quite cleverly sprung. The 
authorship is withheld} but it is not a 
story to be ashamed of. 
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During 1897, Dr. Miller, whose devotional books have already reached a circulation of over 
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AN ELEPHANT’s TRACK; AND OTHER 
Stories. By M. E. M. Davis. (Harper 
& Brothers. $1.25.) Mrs: Davis is one 
of the best of our Southern writers, and 
in this volume of short stories and 
sketches we find some of .hér most inter- 
esting work. A bit like ‘‘Mr. Benjamin 
Franklin Gish’s Ball’’ is of itself enough 
to bear up a rather heavy book; but this 
is not a heavy book. Creole life in New 
Orleans‘and in the low country has never 
been better represented in literature than 
in Mrs. Davis’s writings. The story, 
‘*At La Glorieuse,” gives a fine impres- 
sion of climate, landscape, experience— 
the peculiar poetry of existence in the 
Creole region. A vein of changeable and 
delightful humor runs through many of 
the stories; others are almost too pathet- 
ic; all are excellent. 


THE CHILD WorLp. By Gabriel Se- 
toun, Illustrated by Charles Robinson. 
(John Lane, New York and London. 
$1.50.) This book comes to us late, or 
it would have been noticed among the 
best work for the holiday season. The 
verses are delightful. They have thé 
arch simplicity which is the charm of 
verse of this character; this, for exam- 
ple, on ‘* Wading,’’ taken at random: 

“O, the sunny, summer days, 

When the ripples dance and quiver; 
And the sun at noontide lays 
Star-like jewels on the river! 
Take your shoes off; wade in here 
Where the water’s warm and clear. 


‘“‘ Listen to the song it sings, 
Ever rippling, ever flowing; 
Telling of a thousand things, 
- Whence it comes, and whither going; 
Singing, like the birds and bees, 
Of the wondrous world it sees.” 
The illustrations are no less poetic than 
the verse. In CHILDHOOD’s CouN- 
TRY, by Louise Chandler Moulton (Cope- 
land & Day, Boston), has already been 
noticed from the advanced sheets. The 
well-bound volume is now before us, 
with its finished verses, with Miss Ethel 
Reed’s strong and striking illustrations, 
its noble type and artistic manufacture. 





ENGLISH SOCIETY. Sketched by George 
Du Maurier. (Harper & Brothers. $2.50.) 
This collection of Du Maurier’s drawings 
in Punch will give a systematic illustra- 
tion of his genius in this line of art work. 
Mr. Howells introduces the coilection with 
an interesting sketch, in which he says 
that sentiment made beautiful by aft is 
the dominant of Du Maurier’s music, and 
applies the remark to his work asa carica- 
turist as well as to his work with his pen. 
The publishers have done their best with 
the drawings. Their reproduction strikes 
us, on the whole, as better and sharper in 
line, and the contrast of light and shade 
than the originals in Punch. 


JacK; 1N Two VotumeEs. Sy Alphonse 
Daudet. Translated by Laura Ensor. 
(Macmillan ‘Co. Two volumes, $2.00.) 
This is the authorized edition, and in its 
English dress is every way worthy of 
its distinguished author. 





Literary Notes. 


In Harper's Magazine for January Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow sums up the result of 
Portuguese progress in South Africa. 


--The London Bookman announces 
that Mr. George W. Cable will give read- 
ings in England, next year, from his own 
writings. 


.-In the midst of war talk it is pleas- 
ant to hear that the Century is to have 
séveral articles on ‘‘ Heroes of Peace.” 
The first, by the Hon. Theodore Roosé- 
velt; will discuss ‘‘ Heroism among the 
Police.” 


....-Préf. G. Maspero’s new work, 
“The Struggle of the Nations, Egypt, 
Syria and Assyria,” is to be published 
immediately by D. Appleton & Co. It 
contains the history of these nations from 
the fourteenth Egyptian dynasty to the 
end of the Ramesside period. 


--Now that Rudyard Kipling is giv- 
ing; in his ‘‘ Captains Courageous,” the 
Story of life upon a Gloucester fishing 
smack, Dr. Conan Doyle, also following 
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the sea, has written for the Stratid Maga- 
sine an article based upon his experiences 
upon a Peterhead whaler, called ‘‘ Life 
on a Greenland Whaler.”’ 


.-The last massacre at ConStantino- 
ple was in some respects the most char- 
acteristic of all those that havé occurred 
during the past year. All interested to 
learn the facts should read the account 
published in Scribner's Magazine for Jan- 
uary. It is written by an eye witness, 
and with a vigor and picturesqueness 
that are as fascinating as instructive. 


.. The Sunday School Times, which is 
always up tothe times if not ahead of 
them, announces its new features for 
next year. Among them will be a weekly 
article called ‘‘ The Senior Bible Class,” 
by Prof. F. K. Sanders, of Yale Univer- 
sity; and for primary workers, there will 
be printed occasionally stenographic ré- 
ports of lessofis as actually taught to 
classes by specially successful teachers. 


.-In the last issue of The American 
Historical Review, issued quarterly, ate 
two articles interesting to students of 
American colonial history. The fitst, by 
James Davie Butler, treats of ‘‘ British 


‘Convicts Shipped to American Colonies’ ; 


the second, by Bernard C. Steinér, Libra- 
rian of the Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
gives an account of the ‘‘ Rev. Thomas 
Bray and his American Libraries,” show- 
ing that the ‘‘ first public library move- 
ment in North America found its chief 
field in the Southern group of colonies.” 


.-A_new departure is announced by 
The Chap Book, which continuing as a 
semi-monthly, will change its form to that 
of The Dial and Critic, and will bégin at 
once the publication of book reviews. It 
will continue to print sélectéd otiginal 
matter, and it proposes to challéfige ctit- 
i€ism as a literary journal of the fitst 
tank. The éndless number of ‘‘ mittia- 
ture’ magazines that have followed in 
The Chap Book's wake have destroyed for 
it, and for the reading public, ‘‘ any 
charm which the small size originally 
had.’’ The price of Zhe Chap Book te- 
mains the sarmié, $2.00 per year. 
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-.--Nathan Haskell Dole, inthe Book 
News, gives a list of writers who may be 
claimed by Boston as living at or near 
the Hub, apropos of the statement in a 
New York journal that a procession of 
authors may be seen of a pleasant after- 
noon on Tremont Street. Among the 
names mentioned by the New York corre- 
spondent were: Judge Robert Grant, 
James Jeffrey Roche, John T. Wheel- 
wright, F. J. Stimsen, Louise Imogen Gui- 
ney, Colonel Higginson, HenryC. Merwin 
and Arlo Bates. Mr. Dole adds the fol- 
lowing: John Fiske, Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Bliss Car- 
man, Sarah Orne Jewett, Mary E. Wii- 
kins, Alice Brown, Mrs. James T. Fields, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, James Elliot 
‘abot, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Josiah 


“Royce, Francis A. Walker, Henry Cabot 
*Lodge, Louise Chandler Moulton, Anna 


Eichberg King, Philip H. Savage, George 
Gordon, Gertrude Hall, Maud Howe 
Elliot, J. T. Trowbridge, Charles Follen 
Adams (Jacob Strauss), Frank L. Stearns, 
William R. Thayer, Helen M. Winslow, 
B. O. Flower, Lilian Whiting, Mrs. 
Whiton-Stone, William Ordway Par- 
tridge, Charles F. Dole, Williara Everett, 
Horace E. Scudder, Caroline Ticknor, 
Gertrude and Caroline Smith, Eva Chan- 
ning, Mrs. Clement-Waters, Mrs. Selden 
Smart (Helen Gardner), T. K. Sullivan, 
Oscar Fay Adams. Protessor Trowbridge, 
Elbridge S. Brvoks, Sylvester Baxter. 
Mrs. Alden (Pansy), William R. Alger, 
Dr. Bartol, Charlotte Fiske Bates (Mrs. 
Rogé), Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Charles 
E. L. Wingate, Justin Winsor, Judge 
Mellen Chamberlain, William J. Rolfe, 
Edna Dean Proctor, John D. Long, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, Lucretia Hale, Ar- 
thur Gilman and Curtis Guild. If few of 
these names loom up like the famous old 
ones, there are still enough to pick and 
choose from. 


Books of the Week. 


Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. Edited by J. G. 
Riggs, A.M. 614x5, pp. 300. New York: Leach, 
Shewell & Sanhorn........0....cccsccsesceseeeeee $0 50 
Carlyie’s Essay on Burns., Edited by W. K. 
ckes, M.A. 6x5, pp. 110. The same....... 0% 
De Quincey’ 8 Rew volt of the Tartars. Edited aty F. 
©, Baker, 6x5, pp. 114. The same...... 035 
Do ce and Arcite. Edited by v. F. 
Gregory, A.M. 65¢x5, pp. 139. Th 
tes sone. Editea by G.M. Whicher. 7x5, pp. 





SDL enh 60n0sccenssevsowspeuessesecesbs 0 50 
sary, & —% I, XXI and Xt. — by J. K. 
h.D. 7x5, pp. 3890. The same............ 1 20 


An Elementary Treatise on Bin ak Movten- 
on. By G. G. Robbins, 8.B. 9x6, pp. 61. 
= The RMD sai baueecsciotceberecetossece 050 
Southey’s Life of Meteen. 6x4, pp. 341. New York: 
The Macmilian C 


Onesies iene oy! the Theory of LMotaral Selec- 
tion, By —. B. Poulton, M.A., F R.S8., etc. 7x5, 
pp. 200. INIA: coehantvccverssostsisctouie 13 


Recollections - am de Tocqueville. Trans- 
lated_by — Teixeira de Mattos. 9x6, pp. 


The_ Deputy y Arcis. By Alphonse Daudet. 
Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
8x54, pp. 475. Boston: Roberts Bros.......... 150 
The Lover's Year-Book of Poetry. Compiled by 
Horace Parker Chandler. In Two Volumes. 
744x544, pp. 240 and 261. The same.............. 250 
ey the Fire. By M.P.Shiel. 71¢x5, pp. 312. 


Nan at Awreane Chicover. By eyes Sawyer Hamlin. 
745, pp. 265. The sam 

Half-Hours of Travel at ees and Abroad. Se- 
lected and Arranged by Charles Morris. In 
Four Volumes, 73¢x53g. Philadelphia: J. B. 
RE LE ERR RE REE ie 5 ORI AS 6 00 


An Apu Singer. Ry Geo. sae Gould, A.M., 


D. 8x5, pp. 161. The same........./.. ...... 13 
Captain Gore's Cypete. B T. Jenkins Hains. 
7x4%4, pp. 288. The sa _ phobhupssecbntesnons 07 


A Princetontan. By psec Barnes. x54g, 
New York: G. P. Putnam's enn ca 13% 
In ny ~~ 4 8s Name. Poems of Love and Beau- 
vy. Comptied by C W. Moulton. 644x414, pp. 


Dil, DIMOU ss .5.0c<axaeenascosusccterteneccets 150 
Old Dorset. By Robert Cameron Rogers. 74x5, 
pp: od Ne a iis ihe 13 


The ~~ a? of His House. Poems _ Prosser 


Frye. 744x5, pp. 198. The same........... 100 
The - of Canada. Rv J. S.! Bourinot, LL.D., 
D.C.L. 8x5, pp. 451. Thesame.................. 18 


Municipal Reform in the United States. By 

Thomas C. Devlin. 8x5, pp. 174. Thesame. 1 00 
Joint-Me‘allisn. By Anson Phelps _naiee. 

Fifth Edition. 8x5, pp. 255. The sam: 
The  Bicaragea Canal and the Monroe oaeneteng 
y Lindley Miller Keasbey, Ph.D., R. P. D. 

ob, Se: WHE MIR, osnnonisecankcnnnsbcne eck 8 50 
Edward Hodges. By his Rancher, Faustina H. 

Hodges, 9x6, pp. 302. The 
Class-R>om Conversations in Kamen By Victor 
a and Howard Swan. 8%{x5, pp. 79. The 

ib SES HS OehONe SRDS osbEsnbeeh oo sensehhbepesie> 0 80 


The anal By ¥ Walter Miller, M. A os Seury 

of the Nations.) 8x5i4, pp. 476. The sa 150 
Last Days of Knickerbocker Life in New 3 York. 

By Abram C, Dayton. 9x6%4, pp. 386. The same. 2 50 
On the Trafl of Don 7. By ie F. Jac- 


cacl. Illustrated. 9x 

Charles Scribner's \adenes ebeneusssoseesnes — 250 
Sentimental a By J. -_ Barrie. Vol. 

Si¢x6. The 4 “ weno 


eins ~ reves to —~—ag By H. E. Krehbiel. 74¢x5, 
ee ee nce ncksccdchenchacosupwasst ioe 135 
The es of —, By F. H. Woods, 73¢x5. 
218 ew York: Imported by Charles Serb: 
ner's nd peatonsuctncbunbessenssbaneeboscbulsences 14 
Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carivie. 
re. 245 Century Edition of the wor 5 %, 
eg a ow in Thirty Volumes. Volume 
> e 8a 
Life After Dest. By Bishop Lars Nielsen Dahle. 
ransisted from the Norse by the Rev. John 
verid: A., B.D. 9x6, pp. 451. The 





seatiaien te Theology and its Literature. ne 
Alfred Cave, D.D. 9x6, pp. 608. The same 450 

The Square of Sevens: An Authoritative System 

of Cartomancy. By E. Irenseus Stevenson. 
734x5, pp. 72. New York: Harper & Bros...... 150 

Frances Waldeaux. A one we bm Rebecca Hard- 


ing Davis. 7i¢x5, pp. 207. The samé........... 1% 
A Virginia Cavalier. oy Mollie Elliot Sewell. 
BERK. pp. 340, The eame............cccsececeres 1530 
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The Belatin of Literature to Life. By Charles 
Dudley Warner. ae The same... $1 50 
n Bohemia with Du Maurier. By Felix Mosch- 

eles. With tg — by G. vu Mau- 


ler, 9x6, pp. 146. The 8ame..............000006 250 

English Socie Bketched by George Du Maurier. 
™ bari, The came. si apeseecincnmnae i 250 
acingpen. ‘By Woodrow Wilson. Illus- t 

a b —y & Fyfe. Harry Fenn and 
others. 6, pp. 338. The same.............. 3 00 

The Forms of Discourse. By W. B. Cairns, A.M. 
714x5, pp. 856, Boston: Ginn & Co............. 1% 

I ic eee hay rations. By F. H. 
wthorp, Ph.D. 8x6, pp. 48. The same.......... 160 


Spenser's 8 Britomart. Prem ae a IV and V 

of the Peak oe 963. The Edited by Mary E. 

Hecht . 263. The same........... 070 
The Story of Architecture: An Oxttins of the 

Styles in All Countries. By C. Matthews, 

M.A. 8x6. pp. 463. New York: D. Appleton 

PE Svcd boos ervnsvsvidesocecbepsbioconevapebereesce 800 
The Principles of Sociology. By Herbert Spen- 

ost Ba. es Volumes. Vol. III. 8x54, pp. 


The Gemgtete "Bachelor. Manners for Men. 6x 
4%, pp. 211. The same 

Karine. Translated ie the German of Wilhelm 
Jensen by Emma A. —_ 6x444, pp. 211. 





Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 13 
es ow of Roger Sherman. R23 Lewis Henry 
tell. 8x5, pp. 352. The same..............+ 200 
aioe and Drinking. Py. ‘Abert Harris Hoy, 
M.D. 8x5, pp. 302. The same..........---00++++ 150 
Gold aes of’. By a Calttevaian. 644x5, pp. 
52. Boston: Copeland & Day............--+++++ 10 
In Childhood's ae'¢ By cane Chandler 
Moulton. 9x7, pp. 09. The same.............-. 200 
nates. Psd Francis Sherman. rare pp. 53. The -_ 
The Ques of the Golden Girl. By Richard Le 
Gallienne. London anid New York: John 
Lane—The Bodley Head............--.++e-eeeees 1 50 


Tens Child World. By Gabriel Setoun. Illustrated 
by Chas. Robinson. 8x5, pp. 155. The same. 1 59 

Mawes Boys. py A J. Finn. 8x5, pp. 221. 
York: Benziger Bros...........-.++-see0+ 08 

aa. ieee of Some, By Henry L. Koopman, 

A.M., Librarian of Brown Sa esy A 7x5, 
pp. 214. New York: American Book Co....... 09 

The Boston Cooking-School Cook tt By 

Fannie Merritt ty 8x54, pp. 557. Bos. 


ton: Little, Brown & Co.............ceeeeeeeeee 20 
Studies in Hebrew Proper Names. ar G poder 

an Gray. 8x5}4, pp. 335. London: A. 

BROKE oo ccvcccccvcccccccccccccccccvccescsescopecces 200 


Tales of Languedoc. By Samuel Jacques Brun. 
Illustrat 834x644, pp. 233. San Francisco: 
Wm. Doxey had veswelenatesbegesssObhedeesesonsen ye 
In | Tiger Jungle. By the Rev. Jacob Cham- 
lain, M D-DD. With an ‘wae ey 
ee Ee Glark 8x54, pp. 219. New York 
PF. H. Revell Co.........ccccccsscccscccces sevscece 10 
The Three Homes. A Tole for Fathers and Sons. 
ty the Very Rev. F. Farrar, D.D. 746x5, 
pp. 888. New York: EY P. Dutton & Co.......: 10 


New Starts in ad and Other formas. By the 
Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, on ae Series. 
VAS, DP. 852. The same....... woee sooeouns 

Kallirhoe. A Dramatic Poem. By ; Phili Becker 
Goetz. 7x5. pp. 52. Buffalo: The Paul 

Book Co 





Lyrics of Lowly jase. By Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 
Ax"8, pp. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Ye Ger reer Housewifery. i Margaret 
Huntington Hooker. 744x5i4, pp. 22%. The 
same 


New York: Eaton & Mains; 

— curte H ae 

Poems. Pastoral and Psalm. By the Rev. Benja- 
min Copeland. 7x5, pp. 62. The *ame....... 0 50 

The Phantom of the River. By Edward 8. Ellis. 

744x5, pp. 352. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates 


A pes pp and ~ Christ. By Frank C. Haddock. 


New York Charities Directory. 7x5, pp.5%. New 
York: The Charity Organization Society of 
WOW WORK. ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesors 
The Book of the Hills. New Poems and Ballads. 
As co _ hares, & 4x46. pp. 84. Troy, N. 
Bowell B SOB... .cvcccccccsscecsescces 
The * rinnstrated Bible Treaty and Combined 
on mae — 5k, pp. New York: T. 


nm & Son 

Helps o o the study of the Bible. Including Intro- 
uctions to the Several Books; History of the 
Jews; Natural History of Palestine, et tc. 
=. PP. 637. London and New York: Henry 
Pisncacsccoosestbebeasenheenconesevenbapesee 
an. Deneioenss, By John Dodds. pp. 

a Dayton, : United Brethren Publish 
Sous. By Albert J. Rupp. 634x444, pp. 56. 
Boston: Arena Publishing Co.............+-++++ 
Reform. An Essay. By Col. _ de Clairmont. 
9x54, pp. 45. Thesame. Paper............... 
Grover Cleveland. By some ao Whittle. 8x 
pp. 249. New York: F. Warne & Co....... 
The Royal Natural History. F patted by_ Richard 
Leek ker, F.R.S. Nos. 35 and 36. Thesame. 
What All «? ey 8 a-Seeking. By aot —— 

» Trine. : ; e Dictionary. aes es Bo scons 1 25 

T ereneyctoy c Dict: genere ed by Ko’ 
elope and Prof. Charles Mor- 

9 mith the s reeee of many Eminent S 
_cialists. In Four Volumes. 11x9. Phil el 

re: syasents Publishing Co............s+00 6 00 


aper 
Outline Studies in the Life of Christ. Pad ames 


McConaughy. New pert: Y.M.C. A. Paper. 
Whiter than Snow, 7. Mrs. O. F. Walton. 
Chicago: The Bible nstitute. Paper. ooo pacesee 
A Layman’‘s Look at Four Miracles. D. 


y H. 
er Philadelphia: J. B. Ligpincert 
Un Nouvesa Chapit e de la Viede 8. Francois 
d’Assise. Par Paul Sabatier. Paris: Libraire 
Fischbacher pee Leb padenebthd bamens chev phabes* 
Addresses. By Chauncey M. ae. At Gales- 
burg, Illinois, New York City, etc...........-. 
— Ideas in the Catholic ¢ — in Ameri- 
v. Rev. Father Farcher. East Aurora, 
: The Roycroft Printing House, .Paper. 0 23 
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CTS. | and forty cents, wll receive “Young People’s Weekly” a full 57 

: a7 Wane as sens 62 weeks, from the time subscription is received. Address, 
53 pinecteo | David C. Cook Publishing Co., 36 Washington Street, Chicago. % 
a RT aR ae CUT OUT AND SEND WITH 40 CENTS S4R4a4aMar aaa 





H —— The largest, handsomest and best weekly young people’s 
Just Think of It!= paper ithe’ world one whole year for the above Coupon and 
40 cents! This special offer is the most liberal ever made. 
accompany the 40 cents; otherwise the price will be 60 cents. 


1897. 


ogee is a paper that should be in the hands 

of every young person in the land. No 
home cirele can be complete without it. 
Youth must have the best. Every effort 
possible is put forth to make this not only 
the most attractive paper for young people, 
but also the most helpful. 

No other publishers of similar papers 
command the modern mechanical appli- 
ances. the large corps of paid contributors, 
the special artists, that are necessary to place 
@ paper in the front ranks. It is the best 
young people's paper in the world. 
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Either of the above with Zhe Jndepend- 
ent $3,50 per year. Other magazines as 
cheap. Our big Magazine Catalogue with 


cut price list sent free. 
Standard Magazine Exchange, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. ae 
BEST READING AT LOW RATES: 





Century Magazine, - - $3.60 
Harper’s Magazine, - 3.15 
Ladies’ HomeJournal, - 7 7Oc. 
Youths’ Companion (new), - $1.2: 


Agents wanted for these and others. Send for large 


Catalogue, free. 


W. R. CHASE & CO., Cattaraugus, N. Y. 





FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders. for 
THE INDEPENDENT capable of holding 


26 numbers, post paid, for $1.00, 


Lewis FRANCcIs, Francis & LoutTrReE, 


Willian St. stbes bens. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL CO., 
Stationers, Printers and Blank Book Makers 
146 William St., New York, 


One dogr above Fulton. 





We respectfully invite your attention to the merits 
ofour Patent Safety Tint Checks, best safeguard 
against fraudulent alteration known. We shall be 
glad to send samples. 

Your orders are also requested for Ledgers, Jour- 
nalsand other books. Our Patent Spring Back in 
in the manufacture of our Account Books gives 


greater strength and also obviates the disagreeable 
curve in the paper near the fold. 

Our President, Mr. Loutrel, having been amember 
of the old firm of Francis & Loutrel, established since 
1844 in the Stationery and Printing business, also in 
the manufacturing o' of Blank Books, we are confident 
that anv orders you may favor us with for Station- 
ery, Printing, Blank Books, etc., will be perfectly 
satisfactory, as we employ only first-class workmen 
and use the best of material, and our prices are-fair. 

We carry a full line of Office and Mercantile Sta- 
tionery. Lithographing and Engraving executed in 
the best manner. 

Aside from the regular Mercantile Saiorary we 
carry in stock the following articles also for ie at 
retail prices: Photograph Albums, Desks, Inkstands, 
Papeteries, 4 Tablets, Gold Pens, Charm Pencils, 
Autograph Albums, Backgammon _ Boards, Chess 
Boards, Playing Cards, Dominoes, Checkers, Chess- 
men, Ladies’ and Gents’ Pocket Books, Wallets, Card 
Cases, etc. 

Type Writers’ Supplies. Francis and Loutrel’s 
Manifold Writers and Triplicate Order ks. 

Oar Daily Journals for 1897 are now ready. 





YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED, 


December 24, 1896 
Unpaid Dividends. 


THE statistician of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has made a suc- 
cess of his important department. He 
presents from year to year a mass of 
statistics regarding the railways of the 
United States which, tho given to the 
public too late for Wall Street’s active 
use, are of great service to railroad men 

legislators andinvestors. These statis- 
tical reports show the tendency of the 
times as regards that vast industry and 
are carefully studied for their sociolog- 
ical no less than for their practical 
value. 

It is because of this importance at- 
tached to these statistical conclusions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
that we feel compelled to call attention 
to a passage in the advance report for 
the year ending June 30th, 1895, just 
issued. We quote from page 58 of 
‘« The Statistics of Railways ”: 

‘The dividends declared, it will be ob- 
served, are greater than the final net in- 
come, from which it appears that the 
railways of the United States closed the 
year covered by the report with a deficit 
from the operations of the year of $29,- 
845,241, which was, of course, met by a 
decrease in the accumulated surplus of 
previous years, or in the creation of cur- 
rent liabilities. The deficit for the year 
ending June, 30th, 1894, was $45,851,294, 
showing that the railways of the United 
States have run behind during the two 
years in question $75,696.535. Should 
this continue, either the investments or 
the credits of railways must disappear.” 

To show the way in which this deficit 
is made up it will be well to give the 
income accounts of all the railways of 
the United States combined for the 
years in question: 








1895. 1894. 
Gross earnings from 
operation...... + eevee $1,075,371,462 $1,073,361.797 
Less operating ex- 
PENSES....eeeeeeeveee 7255720,415 731,414,322 
Income from operation 349,651,047 341,9475475 


Income from other 














These are vast sums and exhibit clearly 
theimportanceof railwaysto patrons and 
investors. Some objection should be 
made in passing to the amounts grouped 
under the title, ‘‘total deductions from 
income.’’ These embrace interest paid 
on funded debt, and also taxes as well as 
improvements to property paid for from 
revenue. These latter are not properly 
included under any such term as ‘‘fixed 
charges,” because not covering pay- 
ments on capital in any form; if a legis- 
lator is figuring on the earnings of rail- 
ways paid to bond and stock holders, 
such items should be struck out. 

In the year 1893 the interest on 
bonded debt amounted to $221, 499,702, 
an average of about $1,250 per mile of 
main line. Included in these totals are 
the interest charges on all the bank- 
rupt railways in the country, which 
were not paid but which f>r bookkeep- 
ing purposes are in the tables added in 
with the charges of solvent companies. 
On June 30th, 1895, there were in Re- 
ceivers’ hands 169 railways, with an ag- 
gregate mileage of 37,856 miles. The 
exact amount of defaulted interest thus 
included in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s tables is not known; but 
if we take that interest to be but one- 
third of the average per mile of the 





whole country—say $900—per mile, and 
if we apply?that average to the 37,856 


BOUPFCES 22. cccccccees 132,432,133 142,816,805 — 
Total income.... 482,083,180 484,764,280 
Total deductions from 
INCOME. ... cccccccces 425,966,921 429,008,310 
Net income...... 56,116,259 557551970 
Total dividends (in- 
cluding ‘other 
payments’’)......... 85,961,500 101,607,264 
Deficit for year....... $29,845,241 $45,851,294 
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miles of insolvent companies, we have 
an estimated total of $34,000,000 of de- 
faulted interest charges which should 
be deducted from the fixed charges and 
added to the total of $56,116,259, rep- 
resenting income really available for 
dividends. As the payments of divi- 
dends unearned (asimplied in the re- 
port) amounted to $29,000,000 in 1895, 
whereas the addition is $34,000,000, it 
follows under our estimate that all the 
dividends paid were earned. 

The explanation of the matter is that 
the totals as thus massed are misleading, 
because the roads which paid the divi- 
dends really earned them, the deficit in 
the statistician’s figures occurring 
through the inclusion of unpaid bond 
interest accrued on bankrupt roads. 
These latter are serious enough, but 
the implication which may be drawn 
from the figures, that the ,railways of 
the United States were paying out 
$29,000,000, in unearned dividends, is 
one which has no foundation in the sta- 
tistics presented, and which, if unex- 
plained, might do railway investments 
much injury both at home and abroad, 
to say nothing of the undeserved reflec- 
tion upon the railway directors and 


officers of companies which earn and~ 


pay a return to their shareholders. 





Monetary Affairs. 


Our foreign trade balance continues 
more favorable than anticipated. In 
the month of November the exports of 
merchandise and silver bullion and ore 
amounted to $114,213,000, an increase 
of $21,415,000 over the same month 
last year. During the sanie period the 
importations of merchandise and silver 
bullion and ore amounted to $51,962,- 
000, a decrease of $13,494,000 compared 
with 1895. This left a balance in our 
favor of $62,251,000 for the month, 


which.is remarkable considering the ~ 


favorable records of preceding months. 
In the four months of August, Septem- 
‘ber, October and November the excess 
of exports over imports, including the 
above ite.ns, reached $191,850,006 
against $24,500,000 the same time last 
year. We are thus $167,300,000 bet- 
ter off in regard to our trade bal- 
ance than a year ago—an amount very 
likely unprecedented within the same 
space of time. During this period our 
net imports of gold réached $70,700,- 
000, which, after allowing for various 
items, such as freights, undervaluations, 
security movements, interest payments, 
etc., entering into the final accounts, 
proves that Europe is still h@avily in- 
debted to the United States for her re- 
cent purchases of American products. 
Some authorities place this indebted- 
ness as high as $100,000,000. Whether 
it isas heavy.as this or not, it is suffi- 
ciently large to materially modify the 
usual outflow of gold which takes place 
in the early months of the year, bring- 
ing about a condition eminently satis- 
actory at a time when we are desirous 
of increasing our gold supply. Our ex- 
ports, especially of cereals and cotton, 
show a declining tendency; while our 
imports are increasing in anticipation 
of business revival and an advance in 
the tariff, so that for the next few 
months we may look for less favorable 
trade balances. It has been expected that 
Germany would require some $3,000,000 
of gold from us this week to meet spe- 
cial requirements; high money rates in 
Europe and low rates here induced by 
the accumulation of idle funds favoring 
such transactions in spite of the favor- 
able trade balance. At the moment the 
Foreign Exchange Market is disturbed 
by these conditions in connection with 
the usual annual settlements and inter- 
est payments; and this, too, explains in 
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part the unusual demand for long ster- 
ling for investments, which practi- 
cally amounts to our being a temporary 
lender instead of a borrower of funds in 
Europe. Should trade show the ex- 
pected revival, interest rates must ad- 
vance and the foreign exchanges will 
settle, into a more natural condition. 
The present feeling in busincss circles 
is one of reasonable confidence. A 
timorous feeling exists regarding Cuban 
affairs; there is some disappointment 
over the prospect of delay in tariff legis- 
lation; and it is evident that Congress 
will not face the currency question in 
earnest unless continued pressure is 
brought to bear from business interests. 
These are all drawbacks of much im- 
portance; still there isan undertone of 
confidence which was lacking before the 
election, but which has been steadily 
growing since, in spite of discourage- 
ments. Those accustomed to large 
dealings and in a position to gauge the 
future with a fair degree of certainty are 
generally confident that 1897 will wit- 
ness ageneral revival in industrial cir- 
cles. Much depends upon the course 
of affairs at Washington. War with 
Spain would certainly delay such a re- 
vival for several years, besides placing a 
strain upon our finances which at this 
time is highly undesirable. 





The stock market had several ad- 
verse conditions against which to con- 
tend. Chief of these, of course, were 
the Cuban resolutions introduced into 
the Senate. The first effect of them 
was to cause a break of two to three 
points in the whole market. Subse- 
quently, when it was realized that it 
would be some time before they passed 
the Senate, that they might never pass 
the House, and that, if they did, they 
would be vetoed by the President, 
prices underwent a sharp recovery, and 
a better tone generally prevailed. It is 
quite evident that a more conservative 
temper prevails in Washington regard- 
ing any war measure than existed a 
year ago. The determination of the 
Administration to exercise its preroga- 
tive and conduct our foreign affairs 
free of the dangers of a meddlesome 
Congress, also exercised an assuring 
effect. The Cuban question, however, 
is not settled, and is likely to be a 
source of irritation and distrust for 
some time to come. Other influences 
against the stock market were the 
large bank failure at Chicago, the 
talk of gold shipments and continued 
small railroad earnings. The Financial 
Chronicle's October statement showed a 
loss of over 5% on 131 roads. During 
the first week of December 72 roads re- 
ported a loss of over 6%, and in the 
second week of December 31 roads re- 
ported a loss of less than 2%. In No- 
vember and early December storms 
caused serious freight blockades, and 
later returns indicate a more normal 
state of affairs. The bank statement, 
showing an increase of $1,668,000 in 
surplus reserve, was considered favora- 
ble, altho it really indicates a limited 
demand for funds from legitimate 


sources. Cail loans on stocks ruled 
1%4@2%. Time money is plentiful, and 


offered at 2@3%% for one to seven 
months on good stock collateral. Of- 
ferings of commercial paper are limited, 
and choice names are readily taken, 
rates being quoted at 3%4@4% for 60 to 
go day indorsed receivables. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks; 


Dec. 19. Dec. 12. Increase | 

01 503,50 
Specie : ae * Te bes 100 ba et 
pews. 600 ge 2,811,100 
Cirealetion 72772, “Genero ‘19.841 300 arr 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


$76,648,100 








ean tenders... 86,920, _ 84,109,500 2,811,100 
— $164,172,200  $160,757,600 $3,414,000 
ag’t deposits... 130,897,475 _ 129,151, 250 1,746,225 
Surpl’sres’rve. $83,274,725 “$31, 606,350 131,668,375 
~*Decrease. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 


Dee. 2ist, !895—Surplus . »-$17,088,8 
. 22d. pa ne 33.900 

Dec. 23d, 1893—Surplus... 
Dec 2th, ist Surplue 
Dec. 26th, i891—Surplus 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 








-~. Asked. 
Tes 48, Registered. .........,sccececccccccecs 119. 120 

beg | 4s, Coupons....... eanvetuade ool 119% 
» Registered Reeds ool 110 

we is oegle «ole 11144 
53, Rez stored: ve elk 14 
are aosesk 114 
Currency 6s, 1397.... - wa 
Curr ney 6s, 1893..... . lin ea 
Currency 68, 1899........ceceeseeeceees « 108 ae 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with. their latest sales: 































































Banks, Sales. Bid. Asked, 
AMEFICR....ccccccccccccccccces 325 320 ee 
American Exchange 171 171% 135 

SOWETY.. 0. ceeceeeees ul 300 315 
Broadway 235 230 2 
s’ and —* etn 131 130 135 
Central National.. 130 129 131 
Chase National..... 225 850 jens 
Chatbam.......... Bu2 295 a5 
Chemical 4,100 4,000 4,300 
City..... 462 50U aees 
Citizens’ 135 135 140 
Columbia 185 175 ‘aens 
Commerce U5 4 Wig 
Continental....... 13644 134 Seay 
orn aes. . 36 235 soee 
East River........ 136 125 jase 
Eleventh Ward. 275 200 were 
Scescescvccecocccosecoosess 255 ww 20 
Fifth Avenue.......... 2,975 2,800 cece 
First National.............0.2+ «++ 2,500 
First National of 8. I «os «128% 1235 135 
fourteenth street..... vce 12 Jone 135 
F ——. Saneaes pevees oo. ae « 179 185 
Franklin............ ooo y a esee 90 
Gallatin: National.. 305 300 ésee 
Gariield National.. 140 400 dees 
German American.. 107 108 éeee 
German Exchange.. 360 3860 
Germania... 400 see 
Greenwich... 17534 165 
Hanover..... 11 315 
Hide and ome. 85 % 
Hudson Rive: 155 oane 
Lmporters’ and Traders 536 545 
RR ere 150 160 
Leather Manufgcturers’..... iju 1% 185 
Libert, 116 1 dase 
Lincoln National sce SC 73 765° 
210 215 
Market and Fulton. 215 230 
190 165 
h "a cece 125 eae 
Mercantile...........- 172 175 
Merchants’............ 35 135 140 
Merchants’ Exchange lil 
Metropolis..........++. 4% 
— Morris. . luo 
a re 150 doce 
New ‘Amsterdam. ice ae 185 ee 
New York........... sie ® 235 240 
New York County 530 650 coco 
New York Nat. kxchange.. 100 cose 
New York Produce Ex....... 10 117 
SRS aan 103% 110 112 
Nineteenth Ward............. 14 100 
North America.. 130 1% 
Oriental.. 192 1%5 200 
Pacitic. 18h 1% asso 
Park.. 262: 260 265 
People’s my aaae 260 
PUEEaccecccesscese 107 107 7 
Republic............ 154 145 L 
Seaboard National. 173 171 1% 
Second National.. . 425 
Seventh National..... os 102 eons 
Shoe and Leather..... soe. 90 94 
SIMER. co scevsetnoctee - 315 ecee ecco 
State of New York. - 108% 108 110 
Third National whees 10 . 100 1u244 
Tradesmen’s - 93 9% 
FAS a Ward. 4 132 
Union Squa 195 175 2m 
United 
Western National............. 1164 114 1:6 
West Side..... dc ccosecovccerss © cese . 





BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending December Igth, were: 







Broadway ............. 225 | Republic 
Central...... Kup octane 130 re 
Chatham.. “e 


pS og 


Imports and Traders. 5416 
WO cdsscsssénceces 1854 | 





U 
Western... 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


++. Twenty-five shares of the Lincoln 
National Bank were sold last week at 
$757 a share. The Hon. Thomas L. 
James is President of the Bank. 


.... The orange crop of Southern 
California bids fair to be a large one 
and of excellent quality. Up to the 
7th inst. Riverside alone had shipped 
23,239 boxes or eight carloads. 


...-J. S. Larke, Canadian Trade 
Commissioner in Australia, states that 
the country will have to import more 
than 5,000,000 bushels of wheat this 
yeat, and he thinks the bulk of it will 
come from America. 


.... The shipment of flour and grain 
by the State canals the present season 
has been double that of last year, At 


(1773) 21 


Buffalo 5,876 boats were cleared, as 
against 4,546 last year. The work on 
the enlargement of the Erie Canal ‘is 
being vigorously pushed. 


. Among other valuable investment 
securities offered by Messrs. N. W. Har- 
ris & Company, of 15 Wall St., New 
York, and recommended by them, are 
the North Chicago Street Railroad Com- 
pany’s first mortgage 5% bonds matur- 
ing 1909 and 1916, 


.... The beet-sugar factory at Chino, 
California, turned out the present year 
8,000 tons of sugar; last year its prod- 
uct was I1,000 tons, and the previous 
year 5,000 tons. The product of 1896 
was less than 1895 because of a short 
crop of beets caused by lack of rain. 


-++*The British Government has pur- 
chased 140,000 bushels of corn in this 
country which will be shipped mainly 
from Baltimore to India where it will be 
distributed by Government agents and 
planted in the hope of producing a crop 
to alleviate the famine in that country. 


.... The following gives some of the 
important items of the quarterly state- 
ment of the Bowery Bank, published in 
full elsewhere: 

BOWERY BANK. 





pO See EEOC TE eee $4,427,022 
COMBE GOERS ss ccvicecsccicccecces 250,000 
SUR iiedctdadvesctecccdvectccus 500,000 
Undivided profits 101,451 
DOGORIN aA cg aie cy cccsidiveedanss 3)575:571 


- Messrs. C. I. Hudson & Co., of 
36 Wall St., New York, are extensive 
dealers in industrial stocks, including the 
American Sugar Refining Co., Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co, and National Lead 
Co. They have unusual facilities for 
furnishing desirable investment securi- 
ties. 


....A meeting of the stockholders of 
the Central National Bank, of this city, 
has been called for the eighth-day of 
January to take action upon a proposi- 
tion to reduce the capital stock of said 
bank from $2,000,000 to $1,000,000. In 
case the capital stock is reduced the 
one million dollars will be returned to 
the shareholders in cash at par. 


.... The Steel Rail Trust has reduced 
the price of steel rails from $28 to $25 a 
ton. The result of placing a high price 
on steel rails by the pool has undoubt- 
edly prevented the purcase of rails by 
railroad companies, and it is not at all 
improbable that the price will have to 
be reduced a little more before the rail - 
road companies will become large pur- 
chasers, 


..-The report of R. F. Preston 
Director of the Mint, shows that the 
total coinage of gold and silver by the 
various countries of the world for the 
fiscal year 1896 was as follows : 

**Gold, $231,087,438; silver, $121,6r10,- 
219; total, $352,697,657. The total met- 
allic stock and uncovered paper inthe 
world was estimated on January Ist, 
1896, to be $10,938 ,600,000.’’ 

.... Arecommendation of the Direct- 
or that some better means be adopted 
than prevail at present, to prevent the 
counterfeiting of silver coinage is well 
emphasized by the fact that quite re- 
cently in several parts of the country 
silver dollars have been detected which 
were issued by private parties, contain- 
ing more silver than those issued by the 
Government, 


..Fora year past one, at least, of 
the Western railroads has maintained 
several experimental farms along the 
line of its road, and arrangements have 
been made for their considerable exten- 
sion the coming season. We note also 
that some of the Southern roads have 
taken steps to establish quite a consid~- 
erable number of experimental stationg 
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along the line of their roads, the idea 
being to test a large number of crops 
not now produced in the territory in 
the hope that diversified farming may 
be extended. 5 

..» The Ameri can Bessemer Associ- 
ation, better known as the Billet Pool, 
held an exceedingly stormy session at 
Pittsburg last week. All of the mem- 
bers were present with*one exception. 
The rumor was that thfee at least of the 
companies wished to withdraw from the 
pool. It was stated that one of the 
Pittsburg firms has been caught selling 
below the pool price and that in every 
case when the secretary enforced the 
agreement, the $5,000 fine was always 
paid without protest. The most relia- 
ble information seems to be that the 
pool has dissolved. 

.. The Boston (Mass.) Board of 
Aldermen have granted a permit to the 
Boston Pneumatic Transit Company to 
open streets for the purpose of laying 
pipes to he used in carrying mails-and 
small parcels to different points in the 
city and suburbs, It is expected that 
when the system is in complete opera- 
tion possibly a full hour will be saved in 
the delivery of incoming letters, and 
fully as much time will be saved to 
Boston merchants in posting out-of- 
town letters. The company agrees to 
pay the city for the first year one-half 
of 1% of its gross receipts, and this 
sum is to be increased yearly by the ad- 
dition of & of 1% of the receipts until 


‘the amount shall be 2%% of the gross 


receipts and at that figure it shall be- 
come permanent. 


..Col. Henry D. Welch died last 
week at his home in Philadelphia, Penn. 
Colonel Welch presented a singularly 
remarkable example of what can be at- 
tained in this country by a man who 


* possesses a good degree of intelligence, 


energy, perseverance and sound com- 
mon sense. He had no aid in obtain- 
ing a startin life, but without a cent in 
his pocket he secured a place as a dry- 
goods salesman and in ten years was 
admitted to partnership in one of the 
largest dry-goods houses in Philadel- 
phia. Inthe course of a few years he 
retired from that business with a large 
fortune. About twenty-five years ago 
he paid particular attention to railroad 
properties and became a large investor 
in them, and at his death was one of 
the oldest directors of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in which capacity he had 
served since 1878. He was the organ- 
izer of and was connected with several 
steamship and railroad companies. He 


‘ was a director in nearly forty railroad 


companies, and his judgment in railway 
matters was looked upon as of the very 
highest character. He was a public- 
spirited man, a-charitable man, and an 
excellent citizen. 

.. Efforts have been made for many 
years to introduce the American style 
of railway carriages in foreign coun- 
tries, particularly in England, but 
never with any degree of success. The 
principal reason, so far as we know, 
why the present compartment carriages 
of England have been maintained, is 
that the English desired more privacy, 
and imagined they had more in their 
compartment cars than were obtaina- 
ble in the American style. To us it 
seems that a greater degree of privacy 
can be had in the American railway 
carriage than in a compartment where 
six to ten persons are obliged to sit 


facing each other, with a very strong. 


probability that one or more of the 
persons will be decidedly objectiona- 
ble. Recently the Southeastern Rail- 
way Company have introduced one 
American train, and propose to make 
a test to see whether the British public 
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like it well enough for them to institute 
other similar ones, It is constructed on 
the open-vestibule principle for first, sec- 
ond and third-class passengers. Each 
of the cars is fifty feet in length, and 
is provided with smoking compart- 
ments, has its own lighting, heating 
and lavatory arrangements. 


.-The Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum has just received an exceeding- 
ly interesting report regarding the op- 
portunities for trade with Northern 
Brazil, particularly that portion which 
is watered by the Amazon and its trib- 
utaries, the country referred to com- 
prising an area of 890,000 square miles 
having a population of 1,000,0000 peo- 
ple. The principal article of commerce 
is India rubber, the total crop in 1895 
amounting to 25,659 tons. The coun- 
try is accessible not only by the rivers 
Amazon and Para, but by other water 
courses, and communication is had with 
the adjoining Republics of Bolivia, 
Peru, Colombia and Venezuela. The 
conditions of Para are favorable to the 
production of cocoa, two crops of which 
can be gathered yearly, and sugar cane 
also is an excellent crop. Cotton can 
be largely grown as well as tobacco. 
The tobacco is of superior quality, but 
nearly all grown is consumed at home, 
very little being exported. During the 
year 1894 there were 321 steamers nav- 
igating the rivers of the countries re- 
ferred to, and trade with the United 
States and England was carried on by 
twenty-six British steamers. 


.. The following securities were sold 
at auction: 
5 shares The First Nat. Bank of Key West, 


SR cso «oven phe osxeehonseeil $100 tor lot 
10 shares Real Estate Ex. and Auc. Room, 
eee ee ee ee 73 
40 shares pref. stock New York and North- 
DER 05h s5n<rnabssacnabesneee $675 for lot 
100 shares Kings County Ele....:$155 for lot 
$2,000 Erie Rd. 1st extended 7. ouvewwaty 102% 
$15,000 City of Brooklyn, New York, Bridge 
, SPY ery hi yan 153% to pred 


500 shares Miss. Pac. Ry. Co...........+ 
$5,000 State of Arkansas 6% pate 


RIND 6 dss ose piuetansbtasnccance 135 to 160 
$10,000 State of Ark. 6% (Holfords)....... 2 
597 shares The Am. Coal Co. of Allegany 

20, MG... 000 rcvvccvvcsseccescoscves 111 
133 Shares The Van Brunt Street and Erie 

Basin Ry. of B’klyn................. 2534 
30 shares Pitts. and Western pref........ 5 
$3,000 Union Ele. Rd. of B’klyn 1st 6%..7234 
$2,000 Northern Pacific 5%............+5- 53% 
$1,000 Union Pacific 1st 6%.............. 10134 
21 shares Empire City Fire Ins. Co,....... 92 


13 Shares Municipal Gas Co. of Yonkers..73 
$10,000 United States Currency 64...... 102% 
$10,000 United States Currency 6%...... 10534 


$20,000 United States 4% of 1907......... 109% 
20 shares First National Bank of S. I..12834 
10 Shares Mercantile Trust Co......... 4184 


23 shares Peter Cooper Fire Ins. Co...132% 
40 shares N. Y. Security and Trust Co... 303 
50 shares Dry Dock, E. B. and Battery.162%4 
25 shares Eden Musée Amer. Co., Ltd....35 
6 shares United Jersey Rd. and Canal Cos., 


23934 
10 shares Keely Motor Co. ............ $9 lot 
50 shares State Bank of Elmira, N. Y..... 50 


$82,000 Elmira Municipal Imp.Co. 1st 5%. .25 
$6,000 Elmira Municip’! Imp. Co. 4%.$500 lot 
20 shares Green Bay and Western...... 3234 
$400 G. B. and W. deb. “‘A”’ bonds....... 50 
$6,000 G. B. and W. deb. “‘B” bonds....534 
$30,000 G. B., Winona and St. P. 2d income, 
$100 lot 
24 shares N. Y. Cons. Ice Co. pref........ 66 
22 shares N. Y. Cons. Ice Co. com...... 16% 
152 shares Flushing Gas Light Co....... 210 
18 shares Herring-Hall-Marvin Co. pref.. . 
200 shares Cons. Fireworks Co. com....... 
100 shares Leh. and Wilkesb. Coal Co. ee 
$1,000 Erie and Cent. N. Y. 1st 6%...$150 lot 
5 shares Long Island Safe Deposit Co... .60 


$1,000 United States Currency 6g......105% 

25 shares Atlantic Trust Co............ 181% 

$43,000 Retsof Mining Co. 1st 5%......... 37% 
DIVIDENDS. 


The Guaranty Trust Company, of 
which H. A. Murray is Treasurer, has 
declared a dividend of 10% payable Jan- 
uary 2d. 


The American Bell Telephone Com-. 
pany has declared a dividend of three’ 





dollars per share, payable January 15th. 

The Continental Trust Company have 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1 %%, 
payable January 11th. 

The Real Estate Trust Company has 
declared a semiannual dividend of 3%, 
payable January 2d. 

The National Bank of North America 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 
3%, payable January 2d. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of 3%% per 
annum on sums not exceeding $3,000, 
payable January 18th. 

The Greenwich Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest on all sums entitled 
thereto, at the rate of 344% per annum, 
payable January 18th. 

The Manhattan Savings Institution 
has declared interest at the rate of 34% 
per annum on all sums not exceeding 
$3,000, payable after January 18th. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has 
declared interest on all sums entitled 
thereto at the rate of 4% per annum, 
payable January 2oth. 

The Union Dime Savings Bank, 
Charles E. Sprague, President, has de- 
clared a dividend at the rateof 4% per 
annum on the first $1,000, and 3% on 
the excess up to $3,000, payable Jan- 
uary 21st. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 
SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
W. N. COLER & WW.) © 


Bankers, 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 


No. 34 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES |= 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


3%, Bx ste 
qo aT 


EMERSON B. TUTTLE Owen F. Aldis Sete W. Bishop 
Jacobson 

President John M. Ciask Walter F. Cobb 
THOMAS HUDSON an vee 
Secretary Emerscn B. Tuttle 


6% Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


Minneapolis Gas Light Co. 


FOR SALE 
Price and particulars on application. 
Emerson [icfiillin & Co., Bankers, 
40 Wall St., N.Y. 
Bertron & Storrs, Bankers, 
40 Wall St., N. ¥. 


C.1. Hudson & Co.,| ; 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE, 
36 WALL STREET, 
oe Refi ing Co 
American Sugar Refining Co. 
. American Tebacco ; 


°? 


National Lead Co. 
CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS 


Securities a Specialty. 
























6% 


Sais INTEREST 














‘PRIVATE WIRE TO CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, OORN. 
Sa Capital ° 





yn > einige Debentures, secured by 
deposits of ist mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue imited by Law, 
CONMNECTICUT TRUSTEES, -EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN FHESE BONDS. 


Government 4» 
Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 

LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
CR SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nes. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 

















CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 





This Compan: ee depository for mone id 
into Court, and a. AF te act ~ | guardian, ralen, tresses Le~ 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSIT! . 


amy may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
ys’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
time they may soecar ey the company. 
ecutors, A trustees 
ee and benevolent eS and individuals wi 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
Jouy A. STEWaRT, Pres. D. WILLIS JamzEs, Vice rim 
James 8S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
Hewry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G, HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
- TRUSTEES. 
WILLiax H | Maer. JR., 
SLOANE, 


D. WILLIs JaMEs, Wm. D. 
J meeey a Sonwan, 


JouN HaBpseN RvuoapEs, | FRANK 
ANSON Parts TOKES oaths ¥. Vin IETOR, 
Jou CrosBy Brown, ALDORF ASTOR, 
Epwarp Cooper, JAMES STILLMAN, 
° Bax agp 0p CUTTING, sony. FLIN, 
8, 


Was — Pasa 8. Jou, 


sills 


POOR, President ; STUY ESANT 
Fisn. Vice iPrestgent; baba in T. M OnE, ¥ 





FIELD, Vice E 
Ceoee WicKOK ry KDW: J. BALDWIN: 


SS sia ste Bank . — see. 


iSite of eposi linvesce 


DIRECTORS: ‘Josep oore, the Bank. Fish, 
George 8. Hart, Ste: ternbach, Charies —o 
Edward C. sje ward E. raneia, Ws ge tts, 


Acsys Bap it, Ri 

tony Pox er et 

erick Vieto oF, George) 
UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ERY 
Xo BANK OF NEW Y eae the tives of bast- 


RESOURCE 
Loape and discounts, less due = Direct- 








ban Sbeb Steps etgen ras gobs thes cede oe ebecese 253,049 14 
Liability of Directors (as makers). . . iam } 
~— Ser tear saakers 

saktttuae nem Oe oscsWenesooescse 198,811 36 
Other real estate 18,500 
and 34,089 16 
Stocks and bon 894,650 74 
SapdGhabits diode das <véesaccceestipoceoce 423,438 
f leaat tel r notes and circulating 
Rotes Al DANKS..........200e0ee ee 839,159 00 
Cc oe heme, viz.: 
Bilis and checks for the next day’s ex- 
bp dewennepengesospengeseuocesecsecce 107,760 71 
Other items carried as cash. 4,058 
ME cabciisss steve hethakscsebs<asbarsters $4,427,021 73 
paid Re os 250,000 60 
Cuaiaed rane pate 200 aOR an---nnn SND 
vided profits, less current expenses 
and taxes pald.................seseeeeeees ‘i 101,450 68 
Due Siig tee: a 198,495 02 
Amount due not included 
under any of the above 
Ui dividends........... 612 79 


MU cosnkcevkskcdnccakssvessnsteetamesiede 
STaTE oF New York, County oF New Yo 
WM. E. CLARK, President, and F.C. M 
Cashier, of the Bowery of New York, a bank 


New in d 

himse Peay that une forge ong Fe hed- 
le a 

statement of the said at the c 

of he 9th * 

and further say that the ‘of said bank 


recel: 
Banks, d the 9th of December, 1896, as the 
day on which such report shall be ;, that deponents’ 


know! correctness of fe Teport 
Leen rare sera 
wares WME fico. 
ogni sca eae 


Notary Public No. 3, N.Y. Co. 

















DIVIDENDS. 
THE NAMBBIOA, 10 NE a 





operate agains GH 
bs ‘A. TROWBRIDGE, Cashier. 
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¥ NK. 
56 and 58 OW EL r ROGAN AL ot NEW * hnaes 


3D SEMI-A arate DIVIDEN 


re ND ONE HA } OER anne 4 
To are e) os oe mon Moy Rt Isth 
on all sums of an to hz: which have re- 
—— ‘ber 1st, 1896, in accordance with the by-laws 
and rules of Fog bank. eg Sy Ln Hy - or before 
January will draw in’ from January 


i E. A. \. QUINTARD, President. 


ENRY HASLER. 
CHARLES W. HELD, secretary. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 


Ss. E. Cer. 6th Ave., and 16th St., N.Y. 


NTEREST AT THE RATE OF THREE AND ONE- 
sy HALF PER cent re PER ANNUM vill be credited 





oe DECEMBE ag A and —— bg ma 
=N DIN on all sums 
roilara to t Send doliare. entitled reto under 


the by-laws, ae ae January isth, 1897. 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 


ANCIS H. LEGGETT, 
BL OGDEN CHISOLM, { Secretaries. 


Deposits made before JAN. 10th, 1897, will draw in- 
terest from JAN. 1st, 1897. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 


NO. 644 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK, December 20th, 1896. 


gist Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared inter- 
est at the rate of 34 per cent. per annum on all sums not 
exceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit during the three 
or six months ending on the 31st inst., payable on and 
after the third Monday in January next. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
_ FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
DPOLITAN ey ke § BANK, 
1 ave 7 Ve ‘ooper Ins! Institute.) 
CH ARTERED 18 Tes, a Ope th DIV Dra: 
INTEREST FOR THE LINE EF YEAR EXDING DEC. 











Sist, 1896, at the rate of FOU PER AN- 
NUM will be credited to dep Bo re entitled to un- 
der the prises of the sums from $5 to 
$3.0 INTEREST PAY ABLE TAN. 


0th, 
vo fB on or before January 10th, will draw 
interest from January ist, 1897. 
WM. BURRELL, Pres. 


JONATHAN B. CURREY, Sec’y. 


Union Dime Savings Institution, 


BROADWAY, 32d ST. & SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Interest credited January Ist, payable January 21st, or 
any time later. Rate : FOUR percent. from $5 to $1,000. 
THREE per cent. on the excess up to $3,000. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS I. LEAKE, Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share and an extra 
Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share will be 
paid on Friday, January 15th, 1897, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Thursday, December 
Sist, 1896. 

The transfer books will be closed from January ist to 
January 15th, 1897, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 

Boston, December 16th, 1896. 


~ CONTINENTAL TRUST COMPANY, 
30 Broad Street, New York. 


The Board of Trustees have declared the rye nar- 
terly “aividend of ONE | ‘AND. ONE- - ad PE CENT. 
payable to stockholders of reco on January: 11th 
next. Transfer Books will close January 2d and re- 


rend Janu: aay 12th, 
RDON MACDONALD, Second Vice President. 


REAL ESTATE TRUST CO )MPANY OF 
NEW YORK 
30 se ily ET 


NEw K, December 17th, 1896. 
The Board of Trustees h ae. this da declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE PER NT. (3 per cent. )» 
my od January 2d, 1397. Transfer books close Dece 
1896, at 30 ‘clock P.M., and reopen January’ 4th, 
1897, at 10 o'clock A 


HENRY W. REIGHLEY, Secretary. 
THE GUARANTY. aFEg*t CO., OF NEW 


CEDAR MT REET. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend of TEN M0) PER CaNT yable January 2d, 
18%. The Transfer Books will closed Decem December 2ist, 


inst., and reopened January 2d, voor. 
Dee. lith, . 
H. A. MURRAY, Treasurer. 
KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO. 
234 FIFTH AVE « 
Branch Office, 66 Broadwa: way. 
New York, Dec. 8th, 1 
The Board of Diseotors have this da: Ig ened > Seu. 
annual dividend of THREE PER CENT. from net earn- 


ings on the capital stock of — Compan} ble Janu- 
ary 1s of Cox’ ox ot Tecan December 


record 
iy 7 ~_- a will close December 
at 3 P.M,, and reo ‘anua 
FRED'K L. ELBIDGK, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
ay, New York, December 8th, 1896. 
FIFTY-FIRST QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 
_A quarterly dividend of ONE AND ae tn | ta 
CENT, on the capital stock of this Sneeny pes 
— payable at this office on and ay 


ae 
ransfer books will be closed on Wednesday, De- 
cemper } 16th, at 3 o'clock p.m., and will be reopened on 
Monday, January 4th, - 10 o’clock a.m. 
‘ D. W. McWILLIAMS, Treasurer. — 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO., 
NEw York, December 9th, 1896. 
DIVIDEND NQ, 113. 

The Board of Directors haye declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, payable at the 
Office of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of 
January next, to shareholders of record at the close of 
the transfer books on the 19th day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 0’clock on the 
afternoon of December 19th inst,, and reopened on the 
morning of January 4th, next, 

R, H, ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 
The Boa: Deets BS nw December 7th, 1896. 


Sugar Refin- 

Re teas yiave tal d ie pm tm the following divi- 

ue T postion ot of a St-ck which is en- 
to semiannual di 

t Stock which is en- 


pa ee, ofSPERCENT. 
Se Chet teen 


o'clock P.u., ant 
































_THE INDEPENDENT 


ELECTIONS, 





‘HE CERTPaL BATIOBAL BANK OF OF THE CITY 
ORK, 


OF NEW roBs. NEw. 
—The annual elec’ for of this bene \ ah 
Fe ot the ne eae: 0. 291 B esday, 
anuary 12th, Polls open from 12 mu. to tems 
CHARLES 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 
(CapurcaL NATIONAL BANK, NEW JOR. 
ber — —The annual’ election 
rectors sof t this bank for the ensuing year will be held at 
the ban No. 270 


Broadway, on Tuesday, t 
pa oor aay ae a the pou rs of one and 








(CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
/ December 10th, 1896.—The annual meeting of the 
Stockholders of this bank for election of Directors and 
Inspectors will be held at the banking house on Tues- 
day, January 12th, 1897. Polis open from 12 m. to1 P. M. 


ALF. H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


AST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, New Yor«. 

December 11th, 1896—An election for Directors of 

this bank = be held at the banking house. — 
dway, New York, Kon Tuesday, January then taut 


Broa 
Polls o } from 2to 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


ALLATIN NATIONAL BANK.—New York, De- 
oes lith, 


Wall Street, on Tuesday, the 
between the hours of 13 m. and 1 P. 
ARTHUR W. 8 MAN, Cashier. 


L*4 BARE ACT UEee NATIO s AL 
Bank, 29 Wall Street, New 

896.—The annual electiom for rectors of this ‘bank 

rooms on Tuesday, January 


1896. 
will be held at the banking 
12th, 1897, from 12 to 1 P.M. 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 
‘THE NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH REBECA. 
PJ paseae STREET, NEw YorK, December Lith. 
896.— ual mee! Pg,.0 of the atook puters of this 
oak. aA the € election of and the transaction 
of 5 other business as may come aoe breve the meeting, 
will be held at the banking rooms, 25 Nassau Street, on 
,atnoon., The polls will be 


“A. TROV RUDGE, Cashier. 


4 iy NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ Ame panwaee 
ANK, Ly Yorx, December 1896.— 
wan of this A will be e held at 
the bankin; Ted No. 124 Bowery, on Teaser. Janu- 
ary 12th, , between the! hours of 12m. and1P 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
an CITIZENS’ BANK, New York, Decem- 
ber 1896.—Tne annyal election for Directors of 
this jo. ot be held at the banking house, No. 401 
Broadway, on rot January 12th, 1897, between the 
hours of 12 Mm. andt 























D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


I Aa tee NATIONAL BANK, New York, December 

.—The annual election of Directors of this 

bank vil be be held at the banking house, No. 407 Broad- 

war on Tuesday, January 12th. , between the hours 
f 12M. and 1 P.M. Ht. H. NAZRO, Cashier. 


TRE SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF THE GITY 

OF NEW YORK.—New York, December 10th, 
1896.—The annual election of Directors of this bank will 
be held at the banking house, 19 Fifth Avenue, on 


Tuesday, January 12th, 1897. The polls will be open 
from 9:30 to 10:30 a.m. J. 8. CASE, Cashier. 
Ming PL NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK.— 
Ew YorK, December 10th, 1896.—The next annual 
meeting of the stockholders of this bank, for the elec- 
tion of Directors for the ensuing year, will be held at 
the ik: house, No. 214 ay, on pouty. Jan- 
uary 1897, between ra hours of 12 o’clock noon and 
lo’clock P.M. GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 


Commercial Affairs. 

GENERAL trade is very dull, and like- 
ly to remain so for several weeks at 
least. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the Cuban agitation does not promote 
business revival, nor does the unavoid- 
able uncertainty regarding the tariff. 
No important changes in the latter seem 
likely; but, judging by former experi- 
ence, more time will be required to put 
a new law into effect than is generally 
expected. Thesatisfactory condition of 
our foreign trade has a cheering effect, 
particularly as it lessens the foreign de- 
mand for gold, and relieves the financial 
situation to that extent. Wheat .was 
irregular, but declined about % cent 
compared with the previous week. 
Farmers continue to hold their wheat, 
receipts being nearly one-half the vol- 
ume of a year ago, while exports, tho 
declining, are still running larger than 
last year. There was considerable 
forced liquidation in cotton, which was 
stimulated by heavy receipts and the 
Cuban scare. Wool is quieter. The de- 
mand for cotton goods was encouraged 
somewhat by a reduction in bleached 
goods, and very satisfactory orders for 
export have been placed in consequence. 
Print cloths are in very large supply; 
and the demand for all Classes of 
staple cottons will have to large- 
ly increase before overtaking pro- 
ducing capacity. Trade in boots and 
shoes is light, but fair shipments are 
being made and manufacturers seem 
more hopeful regarding future pros- 
pects. The iron trade is still unsettled 
in its more important branches by the 
weakness of various combinations made 
for the purpose of maintaining prices, 
The billet-pool is broken, and the 
steel rail combination has made a 
reduction in steel rails from the long 
maintained figure, $28 per ton to $25, 
It may be noted that railroad managers 
generously entertain encouraging views 























regarding the future, and seem likely 
to soon place larger orders for materials, 
but are holding back in the expectation 
of securing concessions, thus far with 


| success. Just now combinations to hold 


up prices unreasonably are not in favor, 
and -several important collapses have 
lately been recorded. 








READING NOTICES. 
Tue De Laval Separator ap’ 
who has one or more awe ce 
to the times in securing 
cream from a given quantit 





s to every person 
who desires to be up 
greatest amount of 

vot ie The De Laval 
y, of 74 Cortlandt Street, will take 


‘compan 
in giving any of our readers full and 
a jicit laterite with cost of their separators. 


SOHMER’S PIANOS. 


Soumer’s Pianos are best known among the 
higher class of musicians, and they are also great 
favorites with ey hag in many cases insist -.-~ 

accompanied em in their concerts. In 
its manufacture the Séhmier has the careful, watch- 
ful, expert attention so necessary ina piano of its 
class, and the result of many 7 ne of such care _ 
Production is the Sohmer — of agg 
making a purchase fore 
buying. 


LAKE SHORE CALENDAR FOR 1897. 


Tue 1897 Calendar of the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Railway is one of the most 
pleasing and unique calendars ever issued. The 
design is a Government mail pouch (the Lake Shore's 
trade mark) richly printed in brown and gold on 
heavy enameled cardboard, size 8 by 15 inches. It 
will be sent free anywhere on receipt of six cents in 
postage, to cover mailixg, by applying to A. J. 
Smith, Gen. Pass and Ticket Agent, Cleveland, O. 
—Adv. 











RUSZITS FURS. 


Ir gives us more than ordinary pleasure to say to 
the readers of Tue INDEPENDENT that an oppor- 
tunity is now presented for purchasing the famous 
Ruszits furs at retail. The history of this house, 
which was founded by John Ruszits forty-five es 
ago, is of Scisaty great interest, the firm being 

well known throughout the world. When it is 
stated that over $20,000,000 worth of furs have been 
sold in the City of New York by this house some 
idea may be formed of its magnitude. Their busi- 
ness heretofore has n of a wholesale character, 
but owing to the many applications to purchase 
their furs at retail they decided, almost upon the 
2s of the moment, to establish a retail store at 
roadway, T wenty-second Street and Fifth Avenue, 

and almost immediately it was filled with eager pur- 
chasers. The fame and reputation of this house for 
honorable dealing needs no guaranty. A visit to the 
store will show a would-be purchaser a stock of 
a which = immensity oa variety cannot, per- 
ie pe led in the world. Their trademark ap- 

pans on all of their furs. 


HOLIDAY TOURS TO OLD POINT 
COMFO RICHMOND, AND 
WASHINGTO N. 

For the approaching midwinter vacation season 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged 
another of its annual holiday tours to Old Point 
Comfort, Richmond and Washington. The great 
ee per y of these-tours in past seasons attests the 

h estimation in which they are held. 

ld Point Comfort as a fashionable winter resort, 
and as a point of historic interest, needs no intro- 
duction to the traveling public. Nor does Richmond, 
the one-time capital of the short-lived Confederacy, 
oa on, always. attractive, will be made pecul- 
iatly so by the festivities of the holiday season. 

our willleave New York and Philadelphia Sat- 
urday, December 26the Rates, returning via Rich- 
mond’ and Washington, $35 from New York, $33 
from Philadelphia, returning direct, $16 from New 
York and $14 from Philadelphia. Proportionate 
rates from other points. 

td — itineraries, a ee intremetion, 
epply to ticket agents, special ing offices, or 
address Geo. Boyd, Assistant eral Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
— v. 





x P TOURS TO FLORIDA. 
° ~rgal in America nts, during the Win- 
ef season, so many Cartel nttrartlons as the State 
of Florida. “Besides its delightful climate, which to 
one escaping from the cold and unhealthful changes 
of the N ‘seems almost ethereal, it is pre-emi- 
nently a land of sport and pleasure. Along its 
eleven hundred miles of salt-water coast and in its 
twelve hundred fresh-water lakes are fish of almost 
every conceivable variety, from the migratory tribes 
common to Northern waters to the tarpon, pompano 

of a moret Character. Nowhere 
in all our broad land can the angler find a greater 
variety of game or better sport 

Here also the most enthusiastic hunter finds 

satiety. Deer, turke bears, panthers and wild- 
cats roam at large t — the more sparsely set- 
tled regions, while birds of all kinds may be found 
in abundance throughout the State, The more novel 
sport of alli aor and manatee hunting may also be 
—— mei in by the more adventurous tourist. 

its matchless climate, its orange groves, its 
sioedh and lakes, its boating and ———) its fishing 
and hunting, and its extensive forests, Florida pre- 
sents unrivaled attractions for the wulstuliinaslogs 
the lover of »nature, the sportsman, and the ex- 


Piast To this attractive State the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has arranged four personally-conducted 
tours during the season of ee leaving by ial 
train January 26th, F a Hee Fu A arch 

The first three tours will admit of a sojourn of 
two weeks in this bey sey land; tickets for the 
— tour will be valid to return until May 31st by 





r trains. 
a for the round trip, $50 from New York, $48 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information, a 
ply ‘to ticket agents, special booking offices, or 
dress Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General assen- 

ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— 
Gide, 


A SELF-PAYING 
CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


If you have cows "3 make yourself a prac- 
tical Christmas present—one that will 
earn you something every time you put 
milk through it and fully save its cost 
before another Christmas. Give your 
wife and daughters something to end 
Dairying drudgery, Make your Dairy 
work profitable. end for Catalogue No, 
246. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
Bendel Gace: "| "Sew Youn.’ 
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Tue unrivaled excellence of the Pride of = 
West muslin—Messrs. , Coffin, Altemus & 
selling agents—for men’s shirts and ladies’ ees 
wear, in 36 inch widths, and in 41 and 45 inch 
widths for pillow-cases and pillow-shams, has se- 
cured for these goods a very large consumption. 
They have become standard, and are so recognized 
by purchasers and consumers throughout the coun- 
try. 


PENNSYLV ONL RAILROAD TO S- 
UE CLERICAL ORDERS. 


THE A ads. Railroad Company announces 
that for 1807 it will issue clerical orders to regularly 
ordained clergymen in charge of churches located on 
or near its lines east of Pittsburg and Erie. To se- 
cure these orders clergymen should make ce “ae 
to the nearest ticket agent as soon as possible.— A dv 





Underwear. 


Men's Winter Underwear. 


Ladies’ & Children’s Underwear. 


Hosiery. 


Golf and Bicycle Hose. 
Ladies’ Cardigan Jackets. 
“ Dent and Fownes”’ 


Riding and Driving Gloves. 


UMBRELLAS. 


Proadovay K 19th st; 


NEW YORK. 


Down Quilts 
and Pillows. 


Full-Size Down Quilts, covered both sides with 
fine quality American Sateen, filled with good 
odorless down, 
$3.75 
Formerly $5.50 
Full-Size Dowa Quilts, covered both sides with 
choice designs of Printed China Silks, 
$6.75 
Formerly $10.50 


Large-Size Down Pillows, covered with fine- 
quality Printed China Silk, interlined and ruf- 
fled, $2.00 each. 

Silkaline Comfortables, Full Size, fine quality, 
$1.25 each. 


dames MeGreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


New York. 





8 
NEW YORK, 58 West 14th St. 
BROOKLYN Fulton St., cor. Hoyt. 


We have now on sale, for ap- 
propriate Christmas gifts, a su- 
perb collection of Lace Collars, Col- 
larettes, Jabots, etc. Also Fur 
Boas and [luffs at greatly reduced 
prices. 

Lace Collarettes, 
$1.45- 

Lace Collarettes, $1.48; former- 
ly $2.25. 

Ribbon Collars, .75; formerly 
$1.25. 


-95; formerly 
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The Independent, 


JANUARY 7th, 1897. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
for January 7th, 1897, will 
contain a complete review 
of all religious denomina- 
tions in the United States. 
Each of the leading denom- 
inations will be represented 
by some prominent bishop 
or minister, who will de- 
scribe the chief eveats of 
the year and speak of the 
general progress and pros- 


perity of his denomination. 


This review has been a 
feature of THE INDE- 
PENDENT for several 


years. In connection with 
these articles, which will 
give a complete view of the 


work of the Churches of the 


United States in 1896, there | 


will be given, as usual, a 
complete statistical table 
showing the number of min- 
isters, churches and com- 
municants reported by all 
the denominations, Chris- 
tian and non-Christian, in 
the United States. These 
statistics can be obtained 


nowhere else. They are 


-carefully compiled from the 


latest returns of the several 


denominations. 





Single copies, to any ad- 
dress, 10 cents each. 





The Independent, 


$30 Fulton Street, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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Artistic Originality | 
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SOLD ONLY BY “* automatic ”’ 


Manuf’ 
Company 


has many points of 


demonstrated by comparison. Of faultless con- 
Che inger struction and it is absolutely the lightest- 
running, the simplest and most compact. It is 


more easily threaded, and its parts are better 
protected from dust. 


Promotes the Health and Comfort 


HE correct construction of a costume accord- 
ing to one’s own ideas can best be accom- 
plished at home by one’s self. The most con- 
venient scant ere | mechanism for the purpose is the 


r sg Its simplicity of parts, easy operation, and 
the excellence of its work, specially commend its 
use to the dilettante dressmaker desiring to express 


her artistic perceptions in the most appropriate form. 
Having all the advantages claimed for other 


making the single-thread chain- 


rate 2 Foe nama the 
that can easily be 


The broad treadle better 





LKALKAKLAKKARCKLARE EE RALARLALAAAA AAS Ce 


OFFICES IN 
EVERY CITY 
IN THE WORLD 





of the feet can be changed at will. 





of the operator, because it is lower andthe position 
These points 
are worthy careful consideration by those of deli- 
cate health or unaccustomed to continuous use of 
a sewing machine. 
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To the Ladies of New York, 
Brooklyn and Vicinity: 
THE FAMOUS 


RUSZITS FURS 


AT RETAIL. 


Establis 1ed by Mr. Ruszits 45 Years Ago. 





The name of JOHN RUSZITS is known in Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and to EVERY 
FURRIER IN THE UNITED STATES. 





worth have been 


Over Twenty Million Dollars’ 


sold in the City 


of New York. 





71, 73s 75s 


FACTORY AND WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 


77 Mercer Street, N. Y. 





RETAIL 


ee 


» a 


HOUSE: 


Broadway, 22d St. and 5th Avenue, N.Y. 











MUSIC. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 





THE NEW BOOK 


SACRED SONGS 


4 Wits RecA ay 
ec 
No. 1. BRAN AAS 
of the oosran oa SERIES 
Is F same ay § =3 style hy Hymns No. 6, but 


lower bt 
Boards, cover, 30 cts. by $235 per 100 by express. 
THE BIGLOW AND MAIN CO., 


76 East 9th St. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


JI.CHURCH CQ,. Music Punlishers. Cincipnat! 0 


EDUCATION. 


RS: LESLIE wopeaae BOARDING AND DAY 
HOOL FOR GIRLS. 
13 and 15 West een Street, No York oy. From 
Kindergarten through College Pr. aratory. Home and 
Chaperonage. 




















BOARD 


THE RANDOLPH, 1H, Street Westngvon, D.C. 





- go EAST 16TH SER EE 





ARTISTIC PRESENTS 


PERMANENT VALUE 


Fine Pictures at Moderate Prices 

High Class Etc’ and Engravings, and 
=. o. — Fa rehere and any of 
specie Caan Ne Faces a - 

ve 
only), -i_ 4 marutions = 10 (Of modern, etchings 
two cent stamps. 
FRSSeNOK. a & CO. 
CHI and 
MEW YORK 


BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Sunday-School Teaching. 
Unmounted Photographs at $1.50 per 





Send for printed list of 400 subjects. 
334 Wash’n 
SOULE PHOTO. CO, 234 Week's 8+, 


| cycle against theft, 


December 24, 1896 
Insurance. 
Cycle Insurance. 


THE National Cycle and Motorcar 
Insurance Company, Limited, lately 
advertised in the British cycling trade 
journals that it was ready to write pol- 
icies on the goods of exhibitors at the 
Stanley and National cycle shows; 
burglary or theft, fire, or damages to 
goods in course of transit were to be 
covered, and the rate on the last-named, 
10 shillings per cent, against 3% shil- 
lings per cent for either of the others, 
indicates where the comparative hazard 
is supposed to lie. -We know nothing 
of the company, which advertises a cap- 
ital of a quarter million sterling, which, 
from its considerable size, is probably 
not all paid in; and yet a ‘‘ million- 
dollar company ’’ does not seem extrav- 
agantly large for cycle insurance. This 
company also offers insurance to cyclists 
in four forms, namely: to cover the 
fire, or accident, 
and also offer to cover accidents tc the 
person while riding. How many bicycles 
are in use is often guessed at, but nobody 
knows. Some estimates are certainly 
extravagant; we recall one which put 
the number in Chicago alone as 100,000 
or possibly it was 50,000, for we noted 
merely the evident extravagance of the 
figure; there is no record anywhere, 
and no means of getting one, but there 
is an army of them, and the number is 
allthe time increasing. To the total 
of bicyles must be added the tricycle, 
including its carrier form, and the 
power-driven vehicle, which is just in 
its infancy. In this country very little 
has been accomplished with it, but in 
Great Britain, where it is called motor- 
car and autocar, it has already attained 
considerable headway and is apparently 
to come into quite general use before 
the century ends. 

Fire, theft or accident may befall the 
cycle; accident may befall the owner or 
user while riding, or demand may be 
made upon him for damages to others. 
No rider or owner can doubt that these 
are all- veritable hazards; if the rider 
is so competent and careful him- 
self that the hazard of mishap 
through his own fault is of no 
material consequence he might still 
be glad (as the writer hereof would 
certainly be) to pay reasonably for in- 
surance against the incapacity and 
heedlessness, sometimes actual reck- 
lessness of otherriders. Take a recent 
instance, when the writer narrowly es- 
caped collision, at night, with an un- 
known man who was rushing furiously 
without a lamp and with his head down 
so that he could not see how he was 
going and probably failed to see a 
light approaching and so was out of 
his proper course; is not such crimi- 
nal recklessness a risk worth insuring 
against ? 

Whoever has not noticed that the 
bicycle has come, or supposes it has not 
come to stay, has illy read the times. 
There have been some crude and un- 
successful attempts to supply cycle in- 
surance, but against theft only, so far 
as we have observed. We have been 
surprised that responsible companies 
have so long neglected so broad and 
fertile a field. There are some obsta- 
cles, we allow, arising from the difficul- 
ty of proof and the lack of data; but so 
there have been in other insurance 
fields. Data come from practice, and 
practice must feel its way. Certainly it 
is not like insurance, especially not like 
American insurance, to let the difficul- 
ties of pioneering keep it out of a line 
which has the requisite insurance con 





ditions, as this has, 











December 24, 1896 
Illegitimate Warfare. 


THE Weekly Underwriter, in a pun- 
gent paragraph, disposes of ‘‘one of 
those things which make our pessimistic 
friends believe that the business of life 
insurance is deteriorating from day to 
day.’’ This discouraging ‘‘thing’’ is 
the anonymous circular again, this time 
purporting to bea statement for 1894 of 
.the Nederland Life. The figures are 
mainly correct; that is, they are said to 
be taken from the Illinois report, and 
are so taken. By the way, without 
meaning to imply anything dérogatory 
of the State reports thus used and with- 
out attempting to account for the fact, 
we note the fact that nearly always the 
‘comparative statistics’’ circular uses 
figures from another State than New 
York and often from one of the minor 
States, speaking insurance-wise. In 
this instance, as usual, the figures are 
manipulated. Nothing is easier for the 
investigator who sets out with a certain 
conclusion than to find facts which 
support it or can be made to seem to 
support it, and the statistician who 
wants to set up a position can always 
make the figures serve him; for altho 
figures cannot lie they can easily be 
made to assist lying. Deducting $396,- 
787 of assets unadmitted—a very com- 
mon item in official figures—the II]linois 
report allows the Nederland a surplus 
of $221,132. Evidently to get rid of 
this, the unknown defamer inserts a 
new item of his own, ‘* liability to stock- 
holders,’’ something not in the report 
used and not recognized in our laws. 
Liability and surplus to policy holders 
are recognized and used; but altho cap- 
ital stock is, of course, liability in the 
balance sheet it is a junior lien. It is, 
however, made to furnish a red-ink 
line, ‘‘Impairment of capital, $171,- 
go8.”’ Stocks and bonds held are 
given as $2,270,915 at par value 
and $1,191,784 market value. This 
is intended to show, and from it any- 
body would infer, that the company 
has purchased bonds and stocks with 
very bad judgment and has sunk nearly 
half their cost already; but the report 
does not give any such figures. What 
- is given is present market value, cor- 
rectly quoted, and cost value, which is a 
different thing; cost was $1,152,397, 
so that, a gain appears instead of a loss. 
If a stock which is par at $100 and was 
bought ata market value of $50 is now 
$51, itis deliberate misrepresentation to 
substitute for those figures a compari- 
son of present market value of $51 with 
the par at $100. 

The United States branch of the 
Nederland, which is of course the object 
of attack, is disposed of, as if it were an 
incidental and trifling matter, in a couple 
of lines, giving premiums and expenses, 
from which it appears that the pre- 
miums of 1894 in this country fell some- 
what short of the expenses. In this 
there is nothing remarkable and there- 
fore nothing significant. A company 
half a. year old, with a little batch of 
new policies written and a trifle of ac- 
counts payable, might show, on paper, 
a ratio of say $115 assets to each 
$100 of liabilities, the $100,000 guaranty 
capital under New York law not counted 
in the latter, while our largest compa- 
nies could not show more than say $105. 
This sort of comparison was generally 
used in advertising, during the time of 
many companies, 1865-70, but there is 
no more substance in it than in a soap 
bubble, for the 5 per cent. excess of as- 
sets over liabilities may amount to mil- 
lions in a big company, and the 15 only 
to a trifle in a little one. A surplus or 
an increase of trade amounting to 5 per 
cent would be half a million on a sum 
of ten millions; on the trade of a little 





‘retail store 50 per cent. might be -a 
thousand. Necessarily there is an out- 
lay for fixtures or ‘‘ plant,’’ and a dis- 
proportionately larger one for expenses, 
before business comes in much. But 
at the opening of 1894 the Nederland 
had in this country $906,000 insurance 
in force, which had grown to $9,417,500 
by the end of the year, and to $18, 350,- 
000 by the end of 1895. Ifthe American 
management cared to indulge in foolish 
comparisons, it might challenge all the 
field to show such a ratio of growth. 
Yet this article is not written as a de- 
fense of the Nederland, which is not 
asking for any, but as reprehending the 
defamatory circular, especially the un- 
signed and irresponsible one. Such 
things periodically appear, but who 
writes them, who pays for them, and 
who circulates them does not appear; 


even the printer's imprint is commonly - 


absent. In a notable instance, the zeal- 
ous agent who put out one of them 
omitted to notice that the water mark of 
his company on the paper would betray 
him, but usually the paper is plain and 
there is no telltale mark. A proposal 
of marriage may not be a very great 
honor—that depends on who the parties 
are; yet in making one a man paysa 
woman the highest compliment in his 
power to pay her. So the man’ who 
signs his matter gives its state- 
ments of facts and its opinions 
the best guaranty he can, and so 


the anonymous article is discredited; 
what is dishonored by its author is not 

worth respect from anybody else. The 
worthlessness of this sort of insurance 
matter ought to be by this time under- 
stood, and it is a pessimistic suggestion 
to find parties still willing to risk money 
on it. The rule ought to go even 
further. It ought to be on an occasion 
so rare asto hardly seem possible thata 
company should openly criticise a com- 
petitor in print. For the people whom 
attacking circulars are expected to in- 
fluence may reasonably be expected to 
say: ‘‘ Thiscriticism is sincere and just, 
or itis not. If it is not, your company 
is condemned for making it; if it is, 
how do I know that your company is 
not justas bad and just as vulnerable ? 
Your own methods discredit you; I will 
put no faith in any of you.”’ 


INSURANCE. 











1851. 1896, 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


IN THESE DAYS 


no man with a family can afford to do without a 
life insurance policy on his own life no matter 
whether he be rich or poor, as the rich often be- 
come poor, and the poor always need life insur- 
ance. It can be had in policies of $1,000 and up- 
wards under the most approved forms, premi- 
ums payable quarterly, if desired, at extremely 
low premium rates. Write the 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of New York, for its literature. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 








January Ist, 1896, 
oS ee ere $11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES.................. 9,847,252 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,275,731 90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeitare law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 18 Broadway, 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


The Advantages of “Cash.” 


Surprise is frequently expressed when 
the amounts of Life Insurance held by 
rich men are made known to the public. 
‘‘What need‘ have they for Life Insur- 
ance ?”’ is the most natural question to 
ask. Those who do not reason are not 
aware that the instant a man dies, the 
protecting hand of the law very justly 
covers all his whilom possessions with a 
single exception, and not one centof them 
can be made use of, even by his nearest 
and dearest heirs, until probate justice 
sees that family and creditors, f iend 
and foe, are to be evenly protected in 
their just claims. This is just and right; 
but it often results in great inconvenience 
and hardship to the family of the de- 
ceased, who find themselves in need of 
immediate funds for current expenses or 
to meet pressing claims. The vast estate 
of the rich man or the scanty belongings 
of his poorer brother are alike subject to 
this oft-times very troublesome delay. But 
when either has left a policy of Life In- 
surance in any reliable, legitimate com- 
pany, the money is ready for the bene- 
ficiaries in a few days, and no hardship 
can then possibly result from the slower 
movements of the law in settling the re- 
mainder of the estate. Rapacious cred- 
itors rage at this exception, and some- 





rule. Butitisalways sustained. Indeed, 
it is but a short time since that Chief 
Justice Fuller, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, handed dowu a decision 
maintaining the inviolability of a man’s 
Life Insurance money for the sole and 
immediate use of the party specified in 
the policy. Many rich men have their 
money invested in real estate or in busi- 
ness enterprises that do not admit of an 
immediate cash realization. Some are 
‘‘land poor,’ and the heirs are sorely 
troubled in settling up such an estate. 
The ready cash realized from a Life In- 
surance policy has, under such circum- 
stances, many times proved not only a 
blessing but, in some instances, the only 
salvation of a great fortune. 

All is not insurance that masquerades 
under that title. Many an estate has 
been found rich in certificates of benefi- 
cial orders with high-sounding titles, 
whose only value was that which pertains 
to waste paper. Rich and poor alike 
should insure; but too much care cannot 
be exercised in the selection of a com- 
pany. Supreme Grand Commanders and 
Puissant Potenates look well in regalia, 
but they do not cash the matured death 
certificates of members from insufficient- 
ly supplied treasuries. 
insures his life for the protection of his 
estate should select a company like the 
Mutual Life of New York, whose won- 
derful financial strength, enormous mem- 
bership and remarkable record of benefi- 
cence has placed it as the leading Com- 
pany in the world. Its agents are in 
every part of the country, and “can be 
easily consulted with about its desirable 
torms of policies. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
. Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1895 
LIABILITIES 
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tatute. 
rates and val: f 
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BENJ F. STEVENS, resident. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 


F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM R TYRNER. Aast. Sec, 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
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TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1896, $2,409,584 53 
THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY .President. 


* This old and reliable Company has now the ex 


times try in vain to break through the - 


The man who 
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1896. 


LIFE INSURANGE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
rience 
of forty-six years = practical Life [nsurance, which has 
taught it that oo ine qua non of success is the + 4 
tion of plans of insurance, and the pursuit of a li 
gral policy toward both its Insured and its Agents, 


se essentiais it ases in an eminent degree, but 
feos irate by that conservatism which is the 
le safeguard of the policy holder. Its con 


h 
forfeitin +A D peed generally for elther paid- “up 
or extende 


It gives ten days of —> 
Its course during the past forty-five he. Sendantty 
demonstrates its absolute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, — communicate with ~ Presi ent, at 
the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New Yor' 


OFFICERS: 





: Medical Director. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. Teal aMs iedesemenes Pres. Chem, Nat. Bank. 
Ad toh z » a) SRP ESR EE Sey a Builder. 
E.H REINS 4 » Pres. lmp. & Traders’ oy Sank. 
jaMEs PLUM, 








1876. Maen 1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY ¢o., 
Casualty Ingurenee ‘Specialties, 


BONDS oF SURETYSHIP- 


— PERSONAL ACCIDENT, — 
PLAT ASS, 
STEAM TOR 
Employers’ Cigwaity A EREVATOR Policies. 
ses PAID SINCE ORGANIZATio 
L08 96,973,402.39. N, 














J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE. Secretary and Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 





New York, January 2ist, 1896. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter cf the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 3ist of December, 1895: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1895, t) 3ist December, 1995............ $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 





Sie dnc oc ctcccc te ccscscnceesccestie 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums..................0+++ $3,650,023 83 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1895, to 3ist December, 1895...........+..+++ $2,540,748 83 
Losses paid during the same — oe 

ass ddaddedascosncsedemenes $1,218,407. 55 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses. $608,415 82 





The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United Stutes and City of New York Stock, 
City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,059,105 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216 500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
ins dccccccscnctcccdscccscecetesce 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 896,431 88 
ee ie ccc ccccccccccccevcsseccccecesces , _ S18 8 33 
Biseccsccns, cccccnccensweteasectecéwne $11,371,560 1 u 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all intereet thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of paymeat, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums «7 the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 189, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















TRUSTEES: 

W.H.H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES LOW DW, FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G.DE FOREST. GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM DEGRUOT, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
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- Old and Young. 
In His Princely Place. 


BY WILLIAM J. ROE. 


WHEN the royal One was born, 
Child of Mary, mother maid, 
On this white and wintry morn 
In the lowly manger laid,— 
He was in his princely place, 
Lord and lover of our race. 


Through the life he lived alone, 
Mocked and feared, betrayed, denied, 
Lifted on the cruel throne 
Where for love of man he died,— 
He was in his princely place, 
Lord and lover of our race. 


Through the ages of the past 
While the mold was shaped and made 
For the perfect image cast, 
God in man, tho long delayed,— 
He was in his princely place, 
Lord and tover of our race. 


Through the ages swift or slow, 
On the further fairer side, 

In the gloom or in the glow, 
Whether crowned or crucified,— 

He shall keep his princely place, 

Lord and lover of our race. 


When the phantoms of our doubt 
One by one are stilled or slain, 
All the cunning thieves cast out 
From the temple of the brain,— 
He shall keep his princely place, 
Lord and lover of our race. 


When on time’s remotest brink, 

To his greatness man shall grow, 
When the ¢ruel thoughts we think 

Shall give room to truths we know, — 
He shall keep his princely place, 
Lord and lover of our race. 


New York City. 


Mrs. Buckler’s Sweet Apples. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 





AUTUMN was just beginning to reveal 
herself in the heart of South Moun- 
tain—the gorgeous autumn of western 
Nova Scotia. It was about eight 
o'clock in the morning, and the air 
that streamed lightly over the shoulders 
of the hills had a most bracing savor. 
Mrs. Buckler, a freckled but comely 
and tall young woman, was just setting 
out for a twelve-mile tramp to the little 
settlement in the Valley, where she had 
to return a flatiron and a pair of wool- 
cards which she had borrowed of an 
obliging neighbor. 

Neighbors, in those days, were few 
and far between in the country dis- 
tricts of Nova Scotia. The great 
emptiness created by the expulsion of 
the Acadians had not yet been filled 
up. For the neighbors, it behooved 
them to be neighborly. 

Mrs. Buckler was an untiring worker, 
and her rare visits to the Valley consti- 
tuted her only holiday. Sne had to 
walk, of course, as her husband had no 
horse, and-she had no ambition to ride 
one of the faithful but extremely delib- 
erate oxen. And indeed, a matter of 
twelve miles seemed nothing of conse- 
quence to her. 

«« Be sure and get back before dark, 
’Miry!’’ admonished her husbarid, lean- 
ing meditatively against the woodpile 
as he watched her kiss the children for 
good-by. 

‘«Shooh! Steve, I reckon you can 
put the babies to bed all right for once, 
can't you? It ain’t often I get off; and 
when I do, I like to make a good day of 
f° 

‘‘It ain’t lookin’ after the children 
that I'm thinking of, ‘Miry, as you 
know right well!” replied Steve Buck- 
ler, earnestly. ‘‘But you know how 
thick the bears are on the mountain this 
year; and there’s no manner of doubt 
that was a wolf brushed by me in the 
pasture night before last. It ain’t safe 
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for you to be coming up through the 
woods after dark all alone that way. 
Stay all night, if you find it getting 
late!’’ 

“Oh! I ain't afraid!’’ averred Mrs. 


Buckler, stoutly. ‘‘I may get back 
afore dark; but if I don’t, I'll be careful 
and carry a light with me!” 

These confident words she flung back 
over her shoulder, as she started gayly 
down the rough woodland way. 

Arriving in due time at the settlement 
in the Valley, she did her errands, 
picked up the news, and richly enjoyed 
the rare luxury of a gossip. Time went 
all too quickly; and it was on the edge 
of dark ere she thought of starting for 
home. Then, of course, there were ve- 
hement protests. Her friends urged 
her to stay all night, picturing the per- 
ils of the journey, and representing that 
her husband would never dream of ex- 
pecting her. But Mrs. Buckler, as her 
friends always said, was very ‘‘set.”’ 
Putting aside all arguments, she started 
out on her long and lonely tramp. 

She had little to carry, but that little 
was somewhat troublesome to manage. 
It was an apronful of sweet apples for 
the children, a treat which she knew 
they would enjoy. Sweet apples were 
then a rarity in South Mountain. 

When at length Mrs. Buckler reached 
the last house on the edge of the Val- 
ley, and found herself face to face with 
the long climb up the mountain, she 
felt compelled to acknowledge in her 
heart that the night was very dark. 
And she had yet nearly four miles to go, 
through almost unbroken woods. In 
those four miles there were but two 
cabins to break the monotony of the 
way; and the further of these was a mile 
and a half from her home. She hesi- 
tated a moment, then went into the 
house, and asked for a pine-knot to 
light her on her journey. 

Here again she was urged to stay; 
but lighting her torch she set her face 
resolutely to the mountain side. As 
she penetrated among the ancient trees 
the unsteady light of the pine-knot cast 
strangely moving shadows, and mon- 
strous shapes seemed to spring up and 
disappear on all sides. For the first 
time she grew nervous, and felt an in- 
clination to glance over her shoulder. 
This she presently conquered, with 
some scorn. Nevertheless, she could 
not help hastening her steps; and the 
first cabin in the mountain had the air 
of a refuge to her, as she turned in to 
get a fresh pine-knot. 

Here, too, she was strongly pressed 
to end her journey for the night. But 
now her obstinacy was well aroused. 
She was nettled at herself for having 
felt afraid. It was with something of 
the air of one who goes forth to battle 
that she gripped her torch and clutched 
her apron of sweet apples, as she turned 
again to the blackness of the forest 
path. 

Between this cabin and the next the 
distance was but half a mile. Her 
nerves were now getting so well steadied 
that she no longer cared for the loom- 


ing and shifting shadows, till at length’ 


a shadow distinctly smaller than the 
rest made the underbrush rustle audibly 
with its motion. Her heart gave a 
most uncomfortable leap, and she 
straightway thought of the wolf which 
her husband had spoken of. But, wolf 
or shadow, it fled away without menac- 
ing her; and she came in safety to the 
last cabin between her and home. 

Here the neighbors were asleep, and 
she had to arouse them in order to beg 
another pine-knot. The one which she 


had got at the previous house was by no 
means burned out, but she feared lest it 
should fail before the end of her jour- 
ney, The sleepy neighbors were aston- 


ished at her appearance. They threat- 
ened to detain her by force, when she 


refused their invitation to stay all night 


with them. But Mrs. Buckler was by 
this time a good deal ‘‘ worked up,” as 
she afterward expressed herself; and 
she treated their kind persuasions with 
scant curtesy. She almost ran from 
the house; but in her apron, among the 
sweet apples, she carried the extra pine 
knot, all the same. 

To ward off unpleasant thoughts, she 
kept picturing in her mind the way the 
children would enjoy the apples in the 
morning. She also thought of the re- 
monstrances, tempered with ill-con- 
cealed admiration, with which her hus- 
band would greet her return. Her 
blood quite glowed again as she thought 
of the lofty fashion in which she would 
make lightofitall. Just at this moment 
she saw, in the middle of the path be- 
fore her, a large black bear, watching 
her curiously. 

Her heart stood still, and she herself 
instantly followed this example. Then 
she reflected that she must appear 
calmly indifferent, if she would hope to 
escape. Slowly she moved forward 
again, waving her torch; and the bear, 
stepping out of the path, watched her 
steadily from among the underbrush 
as she wentby. Then he stepped back 
into the path and followed her. 

Her first and most natural impulse 
was to run like the wind for home, but 
this, after one startled leap forward, 
she checked with a mighty effort of her 
will. She walked on with swift but 
steady steps, watching the bear out of 
the corner of her eye, but all the time 
clutching obstinately at her apronful of 
apples. The bear, very slowly, kept 
drawing closer and closer, bent upon at- 
tacking, but evidently deterred by 
dread of the torch. 

But the torch, meanwhile, was burn- 
ing low; and Mrs. Buckler, in her ex- 
citement, failed at first to notice this. 
She was holding the pine-knot over her 
shoulder, as a sort of shield against her 
pursuer. When, witha shaking at the 
knees, she realized that it was on the 
point of flickering out, she tried hastily 
to light the other; and in the effort 
some of her treasured apples fell out of 
her apron, and rolled behind her on the 
path. 

As soon as the bear came to these 
apples he stopped, and began devour- 
ing them with the keenest relish. 

‘«Why!’’ though Mrs. Buckler, with 
a sudden lightening of her load of ter- 
ror; ‘‘it’s not me he’s after, but the 
sweet apples!” and straightway all her 
old courage returned. 

She paused, and took time to light her 
new pine-knot deliberately and well. 
Then she hurried on; and it was some 
minutes before her pursuer was again 
at her heels. 

And now, so sudden are the revul- 
sions of a woman’s feelings, she was 
concerned only for the sweet apples. 
They were the children’s apples; and it 
went sorely against her grain to let a 
bear have any of them. Not until he 
had come most uncomfortably close 
could she bring herself to again propiti- 
ate him; and then she doled out but 
three of the precious green globes, 
dropping them on the path behind her 
with slow reluctance. 

The animal took perhapsa quarter of 
a minute to dispose of this niggardly 
contribution, and then came on again 
with a sort of hopeful cunfidence. 

‘*No!’’ declared Mrs. Buckler, firm- 
ly, ‘‘you azn’t goin’ to have another 
one!” and she fairly broke into a run. 
But when that heavy, shambling gal- 
lop sounded close at her back, her reso- 
lution weakened, and she dropped a 
couple more out of the. apron. While 
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the much gratified bear delayed to eat 
these, she rounded a turn of the road, 
and was gladdened by the sight of her 
own window glimmering some two hun- 
dred yards in front. 

Calling her husband’s name two or 
three times at the top of her voice, till 
she saw him fling open the door and 
rush out to meet her, she hugged the 
remnant of the apples to her breast, 
flung her torch at the bear, and sped 
like a deer toward the house. Whether 
the bear followed her further or not, 
she never knew. It certainly did not 
come near enough to the house for her 


_husband to ¢atch sight of it, for, as she 


flung herself into his arms, panting, 
triumphant, halfway between laughter 
and tears, he asked her what was the 
matter. 

‘* Matter!’ she cried, indignantly, 
‘‘That’s just like a man, after all I’ve 
gone through 1o get home!” And she 
pulled him violently into the house and 
slammed the door. 

Steve Buckler was quite too judi- 
cious to remind her of the fact that he 
had urged her either to come home be- 
fore dark, or else stay all night. -He 
did not even let it appear in his face for 
an instant that he thought of sucha 
thing. He listened to the story with all 
the breathless excitement that she had 
anticipated, praised her bravery and 
resource, vowed to shoot the bear next 
day, ate one of the sweet apples, and 
then, being very sleepy, went to bed. 
But Mrs. Buckler, before she followed 
his example, proudly tucked several of 
the apples under the children’s pillows. 


Frepericton, New Brunswick, CANADA. 


The Rebellion of Sandy Hum- 
phreys. 


BY J. F. COWAN, 





SANDY HUMPHREYS Sat swinging his 
feet some six inches above the floor, in 
the ‘‘amen corner’’ of Wimpleton 
church—a_ shock-haired, unwashed, 
out-at-the-knees urchin, whose most 
redeeming quality seemed to be his 
wide-awakeness, whereas almost every 
one else nodded or yawned or dozed. I 
say seemed, for later it proved, for a 
time at_least, his condemnation instead 
of his redemption. 

I cannot say what brought him there, 
tho in all probability it was his own legs; 
and I felt quite sure ere Parson Hum- 
drum had rolled out half a dozen of his 
sonorous sentences on some abstruse 
doctrinal question that they were 
not doing their own bidding in stay- 
ing where everything was so quiet and 
dull and droning. I knew it was not 
his own will that was keeping him there, 
for he sat in front of me, and by every 
sign which it is possible for a ten-year- 
old boy to give without actually speak- 
ing out in meeting, he said to me: ‘I 
don’t want to stay anylonger. This is 
too poky a place for me. I mean to 
go.” 

Then there began in pantomime a 
struggle between his desire to go and 
his awe of the place and people. One 
pew was not large enough to hold him. 
He ranged all over its six sittings, and 
even surged out into the aisle, in his 
restless tossings and slidings. ‘‘Ranged?” 
I should have said wriggled. 

Not content with starring as the in- 
carnation of unrest, with his numerous 
wrigglings and twistings and risings up 
and sittings down, flourishing of his 
cap, and an ‘‘I-am-about-to-start-out- 
of-here’’ look in his eye, he occasionally 
aggravated his rebellion against being 
forced by propriety to sit still and listen 
to what interested him not the least by 
whispering, nodding and beckoning to 
another boy, who had at first occupied 
a seat beside him, but who had been 
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eo 
separated from him by the tactics of 
keen-eyed Mrs. Smith, who took it 

upon herself to bring the young culprit 
to good behavior. 

So, intimidated by her commanding 
nods and gestures, the young rebel re- 
luctantly occupied all alone the other 
half of the pew in which I sat, and 
every moment his spirit of insubordina- 
tion grew more and more turbulent. 
He glanced up at Mrs. Smith witha 
defiant look in his eye, accompanied by 
a flourish of his cap and a half-rising 
posture, as much as to say, ‘‘I’m going 
now.” 

A shake of her head, accompanied 
by the stern compression of her lips, 
was barely able to restrain him upon 
the ragged edge of departure. But he 
slumped, back into the seat again, with 
a half-ashamed and yet desperate look 
in his eye, as much as to say: ‘‘ You 
can’t keep me next time.” Then he 
tossed his shock of red hair and shot 
defiant, curious glances into the faces 
of the little congregation, one by one, 
ending his unsatisfactory scrutiny with 
an almost audible sniff of contempt; I 
suppose, at the idea of twoscore of 
living beings having so little sense of 
what was of human interest as to sit 
and mope through such a dry perform- 
ance for an hour or two. 

Ever and anon he cast a furtive 
glance at me, as tho to discover the 
least trace of sympathy with his dis- 
dainful opinion so unequivocally ex- 
pressed by his fidgeting; and I verily 
believed had he discerned such in the 
faintest degree, it would have encour- 
aged him to arise and do the desperate 
deed of bolting in the midst of Parson 
Humdrum’s prosiest passage on the 
number seven as a scriptural symbol of 
perfection, illustrated by a ready-made 
factory illustration. 

I did feel sorry for Sandy, not know- 
ing but that the boy might be ill. I 
felt sorry that he was so benighted as 
not to nod and doze with the rest. But 
I did not dare indicate my sympathies. 
Parson Humdrum was beginning to be 
annoyed by Sandy’s misbehavior, and 
to glance with rising choler around to- 
ward our corner oftener than was con- 
ducive to the smooth and uninterrupt- 
ed unwinding of the subtle thread, of 
his learned discourse. Perhaps he was 
wondering why in the world one of his 
able-bodied brothers and a zealous sis- 
ter were not equal to the task of quell- 
ing one small boy; or he was wishing in 
his heart of hearts that officious med- 
dlers would let the children alone and 
not aggravate their petty misdemeanors 
by blunderingly trying to repress them. 
At any rate, I saw that the rebellion 
of Sandy Humphreys against being 
compelled to stay where people did 
not exert themselves to interest him, 
was a disturbing factor in Parson 
Humdrum’s labored effort to enlighten 
us on the septennate principle in divine 
administration. 

_ For my own part, I began inwardly to 
be as restless as the boy, and Mrs. Smith 
by this time was far more flustrated than 
I. At times I was strongly tempted to 
resort to the heroic measure of getting 
up, going out myself and beckoning the 
youngster to follow me; and then, out- 
side together, I could have a quiet 
talk with him, ascertain what was the 
source of his disaffection, and perhaps 
be enabled to lead him back to Zion, a 
Captive for the Lord in my train. 
Something more must be done soon— 
or less—or Parson Humdrum would fly 
the track of the septennate doctrine. 

Already Sister Brown and Deacon 
Jones were casting.irritated and threat- 
ening glances in the direction of our 
corner; and at any moment I expected 
either or both of them to sail down and 
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take a hand in the subjection of the 
little rebel. 

While such .an intervention would 
have been well meant upon their part, 
I had no doubt in my mind that it 
would only add the last straw to the 
annoyance of the preacher and the con- 
gregation, as it would help to concen- 
trate attention in a more conspicuous 
and disagreeable way than ever upon 
the two unfortunate.adults who already 
had by many, no doubt, been innocent- 
ly ranked as participants in the combat 
—one of them, at least, and the other 
as a spectator guilty of maudlin sym- 
pathy. 

What might have been the end of 
Sandy Humphreys’s rebellion, Iam not 


able to say; but just atthe moment that © 


the situation was becoming almost un- 
endurable by reason of the increasing 
belligerency of the little rebel, whose 
cap, eye, mouth and feet were on a 
war footing, relief suddenly came from 
an unexpected source. Parson Hum- 
drum, ina fit of providential despera- 
tion, abruptly and most inexplicably 
dropped the septennate like a hot cake, 
and launched out with an illustration 
quite foreign to his factory-made stock, 
thus: 

‘*A little bootblack one day called 
out to a crowd of his chums on the 
sidewalk: ‘Who wants to buy my kit? 
A quarter for my kit!’ ’’ 

In an igstant, like a flash, the rebel- 
lion of Sandy Humphreys, down in the 
‘‘amen corner” of the Wimpleton 
church, came to anend. All the symp- 
toms. disappeared simultaneously. He 
forgot to blink at Mrs. Smith; he forgot 
to twirl his cap; he forgot to adver- 
tise his truant intentions by lurches 
toward the aisle; he forgot mutely but 
eloquently to interrogate me. He sat bolt- 
upright in the pew, riveted his eyes upon 
the preacher’s face, and listened through 
the rest of that ‘‘bootblack” illustra- 
tion. Wittingly or unwittingly, the 
preacher had fired a home shot at San- 
dy Humphreys’s rebellion against being 
compelled to sit still during church 
services. His colors were grounded; 
his guns spiked. He had cared very 
little for Mrs. Smith’s threatenings or 
coaxings; he had cared very little for 
the authority of Deacon Jones, or for 
the frowns of Sister Brown, or the 
stern, uncompromising demeanor of 
myself, or the annoyed glances and 
overawing silences which the preacher 
directed at him; but he did care for the 
little bootblack, Tim, the instant he 
heard his name mentioned, and he was 
interested in the sale of his kit, and in- 
creasingly so, as the illustration devel- 
oped the fact that the sale of the kit 
was for the purpose of printing an obit- 
uary of his brother in the newspaper. 

I affirm this last on general principles. 
Presumably, it is correct. Asa matter 
of fact, however, my personal interest 
in Parson Humdrum’s néw style of ser- 
monizing led me quite to forget Sandy 
Humphreys. The others forgot him, 
too. They forgot to nod and yawn and 
doze. There was something almost 
like a flutter of new-born interest in this 
element of actual life which had been 
introduced into the discourse. Some 
smiled“where they had yawned, and 
others wept where they had been wont 
to nod. 

From that moment on, the preacher 
held Sandy Humphreys’s attention so 
closely that he had no time to plot re- 
bellion. 
forces which had been called out for its 
subjection were ignominously ordered 
home. Parson Humdrum gave ‘the 
order by the glance of triumph he shot 
at Sister Smith and me. The little 
rebel was pardoned by the sovereign of 
the pulpit, and, I must believe, a policy 


The revolt was over, and the_ 


was then and there resolved upon by 
the preacher that would hereafter keep 
Sandy Humphreys so busy listening to 
the things in the sermon that interested 
him, as to leave him no time for re- 
bellion against sitting still unemployed. 
Some of us slyly dubbed this ‘‘the new 
preaching.”’ 

And I noticed this. From the day that 
the preacher began focusing his preach- 
ing on Sandy Humphreys everybody in 
Wimpleton congregation began to 
brighten up. I never caught as few 
yawns and nods, as on the second Sun- 
day the ‘‘new” sermonizing of Parson 
Humdrum stood the exacting test of 
keeping Sandy Humphreys’s interest up 
to the notch of self-forgetfulness of hard 
seats, of lack of footrests, etc. The 
empty pews began rapidly to fill, tho I 
am sure Parson Humdrum had given 
no special thought to this result. He 
had simply resolved that he would 
make the Gospel so enticingly simple 
and pregnant with practical interest, 
that this ten-year-old boy should listen 
to it with keen relish. And, some way, 
there seemed to be just enough of the 
ten-year-old boy in human nature in 
general that all Wimpleton soon found 
itself hanging on his humanly interest- 
ing sermons, filled with pictures of 
every-day life and experience. 


PittssurG, Penn. 


Queer Little Historians. 


BY ADELBERT F. CALDWELL, 





JusT a raindrop loitering earthward, 
All alone, 

Leaves a tiny ‘‘ telltale story” 
In the stone. 


Gravel tossed by teasing water 
Down the hiil, 

Shows where once in merry laughter 
Flowed a rill. 


In the coat bed dark and hidden, 
Ferns (how queer!) 
Left a message plainly saying, 
‘* We've been here!”’ 


You may see where tiny ripples 
On the sands, 

Leave a history written by their 
Unseen hands. 


Why, the oak trees, by their bending, 
Clearly show 

The direction playful winds blew 
Years ago! 


So our hadits tell us, little 
Maids and men, 

What the history of our whole past 
Life has been! 

Kent’s Hitt, Me. 


The Story of a Christmas Tree. 


BY LAURA SANFORD, 





I was the youngest of a family of 
seven; and in our beautiful home on the 
rocky coast of the ocean, I was the tree 
that grew closest to the sea. Perhaps 
that isa reason why I love so dearly 
the changing sounds of the waves, from 
their faintest rippling to their thunder- 
ing roar. 

We were all’ true Balsams, my six 
brothers and myself, and took after our 
mother in hiving all the precious odors 
that wecould. It might have been said 
of her, as (I have overheard) a famous 
general once said of his wife—glad to 
breathe balm after the battle’s smoke— 
she had the sweetest breath in the 
world. Of my father I have faint re- 
membrance; for while I was still a tiny 
stripling at my mother’s knee, he was 
taken away to be the mast of a sloop, 
so straight he was, and tall, and true. 

You will say our mother taught us to 
think of this loss with grief; but no! 
From our earliest day she instructed us 
in what she called heroic grace, ‘All 
the plants of the earth,” she would say, 
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‘‘are made to praise God, and to minis- 
ter to man. This is the religion of 
trees.”’ 

Our neighbors, however, an aristo- 
cratic tamily of Birch, took not so kind- 
ly to the doctrine of heroic grace. We 
could hear them moan and murmur 
when the red men came to strip them 
of their silvery bark. 

It was this band of Indians, who 
needed sweet-grass and bark to braid 
into their fans and mats, and plant 
juices to stain the slats of baskets yel- 
low and scarlet, who were the means of 
opening the world to us. Their wig- 
wams were in a valley not far off, and, 
but for the trail they made along the 
wild banks of the rough coast to reach 
the forest’s wealth, we might have been 
to-day as ignorant and out-of-society as 
hundreds of trees that hold the soil by 
native right, from the sea’s edge to the 
mountain crest. Better so, you say? 
Not according to our mother’s rustic 
and robust faith. 

When the Indian lads had, summer 
after summer, strode along the seaside 
path, a change came over their words 
and looks; and it was not long before 
people of quite a different stamp found 
our beloved nook, glad of the path, to 
gather our fragrant green tips. These 
they steeped to make a tea, ‘‘ Sure-cure 
for rheumatis’ an’ sich,’’ or stuffed, 
instead of feathers, into pillowcases; 
‘‘breathin’ the virtyus puffyum all 
night,’’ for the sake of good dreams and 
long life. 

Among these people we had our fa- 
vorites. Some were sogreedy they want- 
ed every tip they saw; often they left 
my youngest brother without one for 
himself, taking advantage of his being 
within reach, and within overreach. I 
trust I was not méan in rejoicing that 
these selfish graspers could not quite 
get around me; on my water side I could 
keep a few precious buds to myself. 

I came to believe what the wild flow- 
ers say; youcan tell what people are by 
the way they pick. Kindness leaves, at 
least, a bud and a root; but greedi- 
ness has a wholesale clutch that would 
soon rob the woods of all the flowers 
they possess, if the dear little things 
did not creep under the shield of steep 
rocks, or hide themselves in the bogs. 

Luckily, human beings are not all un- 
kind. I have known people who asked 
me: ‘‘How many of these delightful 
balsam-buds can you spare, dear Tree ? 
Then I felt like answering in what I’ve 
overheard is Spanish style: ‘‘ All I have, 
is yours!” But another comes with 
ugly frown, and cries: ‘‘ Hateful Tree, 
why do you grow so high, that I can’t 
pick you clean? Why don’t you drop 
your tips straight down into my open 
bag?” By this time I have forgotten 
my Spanish, and can only recall an old 
squaw’s ‘‘ugh!’’ 

After many days, came a new race, 
called summer visitors—appearing on 
the scene a little later than the singing 
birds, and disappearing while the war- 
bling youngsters were still practicing 
their wings for autumn flight. 

Well do I remember our first sum- 
mer visitor, and her voice, not less 
sweet, but more mysterious than the 
voice of a bird. 

You must know that trees are very 
sensitive to sounds. Long after their 
wood is dry, it conveys accurately the 
minutest murmur. Think what exquisite 
listening it gives, when it is fully awake 
and alive! And how vitally it wings a 
whisper! Try the experiment some time, 
when a katydid twirls her fairy rattle on 
a high-up bough; just touch the tree 
trunk—the most delicate tap you can— 
yet katydid stops in an instant, as if 
you had boxed her ear, 

‘‘Oh,” said the summer visitor, 
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looking out, with a smile, from her 
veils and sails of feathers and ribbons 
and laces and gauze, ‘‘ What a lovely, 
lovely, lovely place! We have found it, 
Phil; it is ours.” 

‘Ours ?’’ questioned a deeper voice, 
as close behind her a smooth-browed, 
dark-eyed lad gazed forward, with de- 
light that equaled her own. ‘‘ Ours,” 
they repeated with great satisfaction, 
together, and at once. 

Now this lovely, loveliest place, 
possessing on one side the sea, with a 
sounding reef, where white surf leaped 
at full tide, and a magical island, and a 
highway for ships, and far off a blue 
line where the awed billows met the 
sky, and on the other side a wooded 
mountain rich with the fragrance of all 
the world—for we breathing plantscatch 
freight and flavor from every wind that 
blows—was tthe very place called 
‘*Ours’’ by my mother, my six brothers 
and myself. 

The appropriating words of strangers 
made us tingle with loyalty to our 
rights. Amazed and indignant, that 
night we could not sleep. My eldest 
brother made my rind creep when he 
groaned in panic: ‘‘ To-day they are 
saying ‘Ours’; to-morrow they will 
drive stakes.’’ My mother was wiser. 
‘«My dears,’’ she said, ‘‘do not take 
trouble until you actually see the flash 
of its ax,”’ 

We need not have suffered fear. 
summer visitors, as we soon learned, 
adopt all the beauty they find; ’tis a 
way they have, by divine right of hap- 
piness and youth. But they do not 
drive stakes. At least our two young 
people did not; they returned on the 
morrow, and many morrows, and we 
became very fond of them both. We 
named the graceful girl Ourfirst; and 
we named the manly youth Herfirst. 

We learned to distinguish the sound 
of their canoe; the stroke of its paddle, 
and its pebbly shove on the beach; 
then how gayly they climbed the rocks, 
and sped along the forest path! A 
mossy stone at my feet was their 
favorite bench; and I can recall yet the 
cooing of their voices; the swish of the 
embroidery’s silk thread; the peck of 
the pencil; the cooing again, and the 
read-aloud book. 

They robbed us of naught; even our 
freely offered tips they often admired, 
but never plucked. They had no need 
of tea for ‘‘ rheumatis’ an’ sich,” and as 
for ‘‘breathin’ virtyus puffyum all 
night,” they did, more than once on 
moonlight evenings, receive uncon- 
sciously the very honey of our hearts; 
poured out to them lovingly, as you 
may guess, 

On those evenings their talk was as 
tull of plans as birds’ talk when they 
build nests, or as balsams’ talk when 
we are weaving our winter wraps, or 
unraveling green meshes for spring. 
But suddenly Ourfirst would say: ‘‘ Oh, 
it is time to go; let us hurry home, dear 
Phil; they will kill us if we are too late.”’ 
Even harsh words sounded like sweet 
ones on her lips. 

The flowers, too, theyspared. ‘‘Let 
me gather for you,” pleaded Phil, one 
day, ‘‘that harebell nodding over the 
brink;’’ but the answering voice said: 
‘*No; it would die so quickly with me; 
let us love it, and enjoy it in its own 
place.” ‘Twas on that very day their 
voices bade us ‘‘Good-by till to-mor- 
row,’’ for the last time. 

The morrow came, they returned not; 
days passed; seasons passed; flocks of 
summer visitors rested a while on the 
mossy stone, or flitted. lightly by our 
nook; but there never came again a girl 
so graceful and winning as Ourfirst, or 
a youth so wise and so devoted as Her- 
first. 
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One day, when autumn and Indian 
summer had gone, and winter had set- 
tled down—not forgetting to spread 
over the sleeping plants a coveriet of 
snow, to keep frosty whirlwinds from 
biting their roots—we heard a singular 
noise of scraping and scuffling in the 
woods. 

We could not fancy what was going 
on; but in reelity a sledge, whose 
horses unhitched, were fastened a half- 
mile beyond, had been urged by strong 
hands along the wild thicket path, 
almost to our nook. 

Presently three men, with glitering 
hatchets, sprang into sight. Their 
faces were fierce and bloodthirsty; and 
we shuddered when they stripped off 
their coverings of dead-leaf hue and at- 
tacked us in their red shirts. Ah! how 
must those weaponless folk of old— 
whose history I have overheard—have 
trembled and turned faint when ax- 
bearing ruffians braved them to the 
block. 

My precious mother sighed, she was 
too proud to ‘weep; for now that hour 
had come which her pious teachings 
had foreseen in telling us of the religion 
of trees; it was the moment for heroic 
grace. 

We were examined by our captors 
with ruthless care; we were tapped and 
touched and tried in every part; and 
three of our family bore the test. Who 
were the happiest balsars now, those 
counted unworthy to minister to man, 
left to die graduallyin ease, or those 
called to service—like noblest man him- 
self—to suffer and be strong? 

My mother comforted me with her 
firm whisper as, at the first stroke of 
the ax, I staggered against her side. 
‘Courage, my son—courage!’’ And 
then, as 1 was borne away from 
that faithful heart, a strange accent 
reached me that haunts me yet, with 
its sighing, ‘‘ Farewell, farewell.” 

Our red-shirted captors, having flung 
us to the ground, while we were pros- 
trate, ‘‘trimmed us,’’ as they called the 
process, by which they shaped us here 
and there to their taste, with large, 
sharp shears, and afterward bound our 
limbs closely, to fit us to the narrow 
space reserved upon the sledge, where 
already many evergreens had been 
packed. 

‘All the mountin’ firs is good fur 
market this time 0’ year,’’ said one of 
the rough woodmen, who lifted and 
pushed us into place; ‘‘ but these ’ere 
sweet balsim spruces fetch the tiptop- 
mos’ price.” 

‘*Why didn’t ye say so afore,’’ 
growled another rude giant, ‘‘an’ I 
wouldn’t ’ave bothered over them flat- 
cedars an’ junipers, as I ’ave.” 

*« Never ye mind, let ’em alone, an’ 
git on,’’ said the first, ‘‘or we'll lose 
the night boat; it’s mighty nigh onto 
dark.”’ 

Dark already it seemed to us, as we 
jolted and hammered over the wildwood 
path to the highroad. The sledge ran 
more smoothly after its horses were re- 
hitched; they trotted to town at.a good 
rate, and we evergreens were soon piled 
together on the aft-deck of the im- 
patiently, snorting night boat. Before 
midnight we were off. 

I shall never forget the journey; so 
noisy and riotous compared with our 
forest home, where even storms have 
harmonies. The waves ran high and 
lashed from the heavy wind, no odor 
reached us, but the sad’ breath of our 
companions, in the broken dreams of 
their restless sleep. At daybreak we 


were in the harbor, the sun shining |. 


kindly on the strange port. 

My brother, who at my side had 
passed through the pressure of that 
heroic time, and from whom I was soon 


to be parted, said to me, when in the 
early sunlight a lady, radiant among 
the dreary passengers, came on deck: 
‘* She is Ourfirst.”’ 

"Twas indeed true. ‘‘ What a lovely, 
lovely, lovely smell!” murmured this 
lady to a gentleman near her, whom we 
presently recognized as Herfirst; and to 
a little girl—prettiest of the Summer- 
visiting Race—capering with other 
children about, who proved to be Their- 
first. 

Imagine our tremor of delight when 
our favorite actually came close to us, 
smiling in her old way, altho looking 
out from veils and sails of wintry velvet 
and fur instead of midsummer gauze 
and lace. 

‘‘I am sure,’’ said that sweetest 
voice, ‘‘that these are our own darling 
trees—oh Phil!—our beautiful balsams 
from our Isle of the Blest!” And 
again: ‘‘Now promise me, dear, we 
shail have one of these very trees; you 
will see to it yourself.” 

Later in the day Herfirst saw to it 
himself. He knew me from the rest by 
a little ribbon she had tied on, in haste, 
in that moment of her departure from 
the boat when I heard her whisper to 
Theirfirst, who had flitted to her side: 
‘Our Christmas tree, my love.’’ 

I did not dream then what those 
blessed words meant! 

It was evening when, after a brief 
cartage, I found myself indoors. Snow 
was falling steadily without, and a keen 
air foretold a frost-cold night, but with- 
in all was radiance and warmth. I 
needed not to be told. I knew ata 
glance, I was in the happy home of 
Ourfirst. Nor was I long in constru- 
ing the secret of a summer visitor’s 
house. Summer in a nutshell, I said 
to myself, as I gazed gladly about. 
By this time I was standing erect, with 
my branches spread out. Kind hands 
had released me from my bonds. I had 
been pianted in a porcelain pot, held 
firmly in my place with pebbles, and 
tucked around with fragrant moss. A 
round mahogany table spread broadly 
beneath. 

Opposite me were three western win- 
dows, draped with purple velvet, above 
a circling, many-colored sofa; and on 
either side wide doors, with similar 


curtains partly looped back. The° 


arches of all these interesting openings, 
allowing one to look through and be- 
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yond, were garlanded with wreaths 
that I presently heard called Christmas 
greens. 

The adopted beauty of summer 
shone everywhere! Forest and lake, 
mountain and sea were mirrored in gilt- 
edged spaces on the walls; violets and 
roses nodded from glowing vases; 
shadow of growing plants fell on a 
marble pavement, where, beyond the 
miniature aviary, a fountain tinkled out 
of sight. A sort of dancing song, soft 
and exciting—like the fluttering sway of 
maple leaves in June, when they fore- 
tell a welcome shower—floated along 
the stairways and halls. The smiling 
world in a nutshell. 

But there was another secret of the 
summer visitor's house; a dearer se- 
cret you will say—that I was yet to be 
taught! 

For when little Teddy had hung a 
tiny parcel in my shade, I heard him 

-confide to his father’s ear: ‘‘I savedid 
my bes’ pennies to ’spise dea maman.” 

This was the first Christmas present 
intrusted to my care. Thick and fast 
they have followed, are tollowing since. 
And but for the friendly help given by 
the round table in holding the heaviest 
gifts, my branches, willing as they are, 
would bend beneath the weight. 

Willing, do I say? Willing does not 
express my peaceful tumult of delight. 
My hundred little wax candles, that, like 
fireflies at dusk, are to be lighted all at 
once to-night, will not glow half bril- 
liantly enough to show my giadness 
forth, now that I know in whatI have 
part, and that Christmas isthe one day 
of pure Heaven that really reaches quite 
down to earth. 

‘« If you will deny yourself that, dear 
Phil, I will deny myself this.’’’ Several 
times I heard Ourfirst utter this re- 
mark, especially on those busy evenings 
of sealing and directing letters, within 
which were folded delicate white leaves 
called checks—that, afar off, open by 
magic into ‘‘ just what your dear heart 
likes.’’ But it was the children’s prat- 
tle that enlightened me most; for all 
the gifts have something to do with that 
denying-self, which puzzled me at first, 
but whose meaning I have now made 
out, 

It is, in truth, that ‘‘ other secret’’ of 
the summer visitor’s house—the secret 
by which the hived honey of summer, 
the radiance, comfort, warmth, is 
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BAKING POWDER 


ROYA L—the most celebrated of all 
the baking powders in the world— cel- 
ebrated for its great 
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shared and sent out to wintry places 
and to wintry hearts. It praises God, 
and ministers to man. It corresponds 
to that which, in the religion of trees, 
my mother called heroic grace. 

‘And these holiday nights, after all is 
hushed, the firelight faded, the organ 
silent, the household asleep, I seem to 
hear again the tender cadences of the 
Christmas hymin which the children 
have learned floating amid my branches 
across the waiting tapers and the many 
gifts. I seem to hear again the voice of 
Ourfirst, in its soaring praise, giving its 
thrilling emphasis: 

“O Night Divine! 
O night when CuristT was born!”’ 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


Learn by Heart. 





TO DEATH. 


Tuov bidd’st me come away, 

And I’llno longer stay 

Than for to shed some tears 

For faults of former years, 

And to repent some crimes 

Done in the present times; 

And next, to take a bit 

Of bread, and wine with it; 

To don my robes of love 

Fit for the place above; 

To gird my loins about 

With charity throughout, 

And so to travail hence 

With feet of innocence; 

These done, I’ll only cry, 

God, mercy! and so die. 
—ROBERT HERRICK, 1591-1674. 





Pebbles. . 


“T’LL have my own weigh,” said 
the man, as he dropped a penny in the 
slot.— Yale Record. 


...-He: ‘“What makes this room so 
cold?” She: ‘‘I guess it’s the frieze.””"— 
Yale Record. 


...Oncle Ned: ‘‘ Don’t be pert, dear— 
you know what that is?’’ Flossie: ‘‘ Oh, 
it’s speaking to grown-up people the way 
they speak to you.’’— Truth. 


....“‘ Christmas comes but once a year’’; 
I’m glad it isn’t twice, 
For in that case, I muchly fear, 
I wouldn’t have the price. 
; —Puck. 


CHAPTER I. 


....She was the daughter of a toll-gate 
keeper, 
CHAPTER II. 
And in love with the butcher’s son. 
CHAPTER III. 
When her father was away, she often kept 
the gate: 
CHAPTER IV. 
But, 
CHAPTER V. 
She never tolled her lover. 
— Washington Times. 


....During the Engagement. — Aunt 
Susan; ‘‘What, sitting up writing at 
this hour?” Carrie: ‘‘ Yes, Aunty, it’s 
only a little note to Harry.’’ Aunt Susan: 
‘‘Why, Harry left you only five minutes 
ago.”’ Carrie: ‘‘ Yes; but there is some- 
thing I forgot to ask him, and it’s very 
important.”” Aunt Susan: ‘‘Yes?”’ Car- 
rie: ‘‘Il asked him if he loved me, and he 
said yes; but I forgot to ask him if he 
would love me always.”—TZhe Boston 
Transcript. 


....An editor was one day confronted 
by a gentleman, who exclaimed: ‘‘In 
your paper you report that I am dead!” 
““You may rely,” said the editor, ‘‘ on 
the truth of everything you read in our 
journal.”’ But his visitor was not com- 
forted by this assurance, and asked that 
a contradiction should be published in 
the next issue. To this the editor firmly 
declined to assent; but, being pressed to 
make some amends, he finally offered to 
insert the gentleman’s name in the fol- 
lowing day’s list of births.—Mew York 
Tribune. 


....It is said that General Skobeleff, 
on the eve of the battle of Plevna, offered 
to a Polish Jew the choice between one 
hundred rubles and the cross of St. 
George for having saved his life. Said 
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the young soldier: ‘‘ The “cross of St. 

George—what is it worth, the cross of 

St. George?’ Replied Skobeleff: ‘‘My 

good fellow, it is not for the worth of the 

thing, but for the honor, that I offer it to 
you. Thecross itself is worth no more 
than five rubles.’’ The Polish Jew sol- 
dier clinched matters by answering: 
**Well, then, I’ll have thecross of St. 

George’ and ninety-five rubles.’’—7he 
Evening Post. 


....Presiding Elder (examining appli- 
cant for church membership): ‘‘ Does 
yo’ beleebe dat Jonah swallered de 
whale?” Applicant (devoutly): ‘‘ I sut- 
tinly does, deacon.” Presiding Elder: 
‘““Does yo’ beleebe dat Goliath killed 
David?” Applicant; ‘‘Oh, I’s positive 
shuah ob it, deacon.” Presiding Elder: 
‘*Does yo’ beleebe dat de lions ate Daniel, 
and dat an ass slew Sampson wif de jaw- 
bone oba Philistine?’ Applicant: ‘‘ Yais, 
deacon—dat’s gospil trufe.’’ Presiding 
Elder: ‘‘Oof! Yo’ mus’ beleebe jais op- 
posite to ev’yt’ing de Bible sais, den— 
yo’s wuss dan a hertic, an’ yo’ kain’t jine 
dis yar chu’ch nohow.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


‘“‘THE BLACK EYE OF COURAGE.”’ 
BY STEPHEN CRANK. 

The two columns advanced slowly to- 
ward the scene of the battle. The long line 
over by the Observatory crawled along 
like ahuge serpent whose millions of feet 
moved restlessly and whose jaws opened 
wide to devour. It created a jet-black 
appearance in the mind of the observer, 
and blood-orange tints flickered before 
the retina. Along the east side of 
Witherspoon the other army advanced 
and waved its arms in wild confusion. 
Barbaric yawps flew around on all sides, 
and pea-green sounds filled the air.. Be- 
yond the battle-field the tall tower of a 
building loomed up black against the sky. 
It seemed like a spear attempting to 
pierce the clouds. The rising moon 
brought out the outlines of the tower 
more sharply and lighted it up with a 
mixture of maroon and crimson.” The 
few clouds above were sailing softly in 
the heavens. They were like ocean 
vessels without form or masts. The rays 
of the moon colored some of these clouds 
like aluminum. Others were like gray 
cat’s fur. Suddenly a yellow shout was 
heard and acrimson blare filled the at- 
mosphere. The two columns charged. 
Emerald tints danced before the eyes of 
the spectators and blood-red groans rose 
from the dead and dying. The yellow 
moon was pasted in the sky like a wafer. 
—Princeton Tiger. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT offers the following 
PRIZES: 

For the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles, we will send ‘‘A Puritan's 
Wife,’’ by Max Pemberton. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during December the following 
prizes are offered: 

First Prize.—‘‘ Fireside Stories, Old 
and New,” in three handsome volumes. 

SEcOND PrizE.—‘‘ Lazy Tours in Spain 
and Elsewhere,” by Louise Chandler 
Moulton. 

Tuirp Prize.—A “Bagster Bible,’’— 
Comprehensive Teacher’s Edition. 

Fourtu Prize.—‘‘Old Country Idylls,’’ 
by John Stafford. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PuzZzLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of thirty-nine letters, 
and am a toast proposed on a certain 
festive occasion chronicled in a book by 
charles Dickens. 





My 38, 19 isa pronoun; my 23, 14, II, 
29 is a religious celebration; my 36, 21, 1, 
6 is to kill; my 9, 17, 2, 26, 31 is a Shakes- 
pearean character; my 15, 7, 8, 3, 13, 35 
is a plan or theory of something to be 
done; my 32, 4, 27, 33 isa dull color; my 
39, 12, 20, 30 is a noble animal; my 5, 18, 
37, 16, 24 is impaired by inaction; my 
25, 28, 10, 34, 22 is an African baboon. 

DousBLeE ACROSTIC. 


My primals spell the Christian name, 
and my finals the surname, of a poet who 


“was born one hundred and forty-two 


years ago to-day. 

Reading across: 1, A plant beloved by 
Italians; 2, a huge, but imaginary circle; 
3, a polyglot Bible printed in eight lan- 
guages; 4, a geometrical figure; 5, to 
seize; 6, to destroy totally. 

ELIZABETH E. 
PARALLEL DIAGONALS. 
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From 1 to 7, the title of a book, pub- 
lished in 1868, by the famous man named 
from 8to 14. The upper diagonal (three 
letters) spells an indentation, and the 
lower one a vehicle. 

Reading across: 1, Not engaged on 
either side; 2, ominous; 3, a subordinate 
helper; 4, a ship’s officer; 5, a famous 
town in Massachusetts; 6, a scuttle; 7, 
infected; 8, a messenger. H.S. P. 


CHARADE. 


My frst was to the traveler of old a wel- 
come sight; 
Before my dreadful second came the world 
was free from blight; 
My third and fourth but state a fact,” 
And yesterday it was your act. 
To do my whole, with wrong intent, 
Suits only those on mischief bent. 
M. E. H. 


RHYMED PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 
First find what oft is loved too well; 
And then your mother’s brother tell; 
A precious sense now bring to mind; 
And now a useful fluid find; 
My last, an engine used in war, 
Whose voice is heard both near and far. 
The primal letter of each word 
Will name a science sweet; 
A charm which can the senses chain 
In ecstasy complete. G. B. S. 
NOVEL ZIGZAG. 

Take the first letter of the first word de- 
scribed, the last letter of the second word, 
the first of the third, and soon. It will 
spell the name of one who attracts much 
public notice. The same name may be 
spelled by taking the last letter of the 
eleventh word, the first letter of the 
tenth, the last of the ninth, and so on. 

Reading across: 1, To be told; 2,a large 
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night, the ideal Cereal Food is.. 


__ Wheatlet. 


Superior in every way 


Made entire wheat. 
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with your order—we wiii see that you are supplied. 
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lake; 3, to quiet; 4, to regard with affec- 
tion; 5, not any; 6, the place where 
Elspeth Macfayden made her reputation; 
7; to gain by labor; 8, a nobleman; g, to 
lie at ease; 10, comfort; 11, foolhardy. 
T. S. Goss. 


HEXAGON. 


1, A genus of trees; 2, quotation; 3, an 
original form; 4, the ninth Mchammedan 
month; 5, a town of France; 6, a plant; 
7, an eft. 3. 3. Bs 


RHYMED TRANSPOSITIONS. 
My whole is but a single word and letters 
five contains— 
A deadly instrument it is, oft used upon 
' the plains; 
Transpose- the letters,and you have a 
frugal word, ’tis plain; 
Transpose again, the farmer gathers in 
his ripened grain. : ’ ; 
Four letters of the five will name a fruit 
both sweet and nice; 

And three, the organ that is used when 
luring words entice; 

Three changed again; an animal, tho 
small, we then shall see, 

And these transposed, a plant and fruit 
before us then shall be. 

G. B.S. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. to. 


Cuaraves.—1, Pickwick; 2, Twist; 3, Dorrit; 4, 
Trotwood; 5, Heep; 6, Nell; 7, Nickleby; 8, Copper- 
field; 9, Jellyby; 10, Smallweed. ‘ 

Dickens Primat Acrostic.—‘‘ The Royal Skew- 
er.” 1, Twist; 2, Heep; 3, Endell; 4, Rigaud; 5 
Omer; 6, Yawler; 7, Adams; 8, Larkins; 9, Snevel- 
licci; 10, Krook; 11, Ezekiel; 12, Wilfer; 13, Edson; 
14, Rouncewell. r 





Returns to the heart of the victim bound {n the chains 


ofr dyspep scrofula, catarrh, when the 
blood is enriched and purffied by 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 
The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner pills, aid 


digestion. The favorite family 
cathartic. Cures sick headache and all liver ills. 


LAUGHING GAMERA, {OC 


‘The in tm Cameras. You look #A™ 
through and your stout friends will look 
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Finest Quality. Correct Form. 
LOWEST PRICES. 
E. WILLARD JONES, 


No. 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


GROCERIES. 


e 
and adjacent cities free. Fraime proeels by rail- 

ind steamer to all points within 100 hundred miles 
of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


CALLANAN & KEMP 
41 and 42 Veseu St., New York. 








sea TRAVEL. 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


§S HOURS by Elegant Steamships weekly. Frost 
¢ —=aown e Malaria impossible. ° 


FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


90 days’ trip, fifteen days in the tropics. About $5 a day 
e for transporgation, meals and stateroom. 
For further particulars apply to 
A, E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y 
or to A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada, 
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Important 
Notice ! 


The only enu- 
ine ** Baker’s 
Chocolate,” 
celebrated for 
more thana 
century asa 
' delicious, nutri- 
tious, and flesh- 
forming bever- 
age, is put up 

TRADE-MARK. in BlueWrap- 
pers and Yellow Labels. 
Be sure that the Yellow 
Label and ourTrade-Mark 


are on every package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd., 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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Sample for three cents, provided you mention Tue 
INDEPENDENT. Address Hall & Ruckel, Proprietors, 
New York. 


Peter Moller, ; 


who in 1853 revolutionized the whole system 
of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the intro- 
duction of the “‘ steam process,’ ’ has now in- 
troduced a new method which is as superior to 
the steam process as that was to the old and 
crude methods. By the new process the Oil 
is kept free from impurities, and does not 
come into contact with the atmosphere at any 
time during the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver -Oil 


is not sold in bulk, but is bottled when manu- 
factured. The Oilis free from disagreeable 
taste or odor and causes no eructation. 


In fiat oval bottles only, dated. See that our name appears 
on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphiets mailed free. 
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The result of deqvor to produce a palatable 

Bread Flour whi ‘ely offered to the Diabetic. 


Write to Farw 1AR 


DEAFISA Na noses CURE 


glasses belpeyes. NO P. 
Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 858 Bway, SK. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Trade Schools. 


BY HARVEY B. SIMMONS, 


TRADE SCHOOLS which, in this country, 
are of comparatively modern date, be- 
came necessary from the fact that young 
men could no longer learn trades under 
the old apprenticeship system. ‘‘Bosses,”’ 
at the present time, tho they may em- 
ploy boys and young men as assistants, 
take no particular interest in their in- 
dustrial training or advancement. The 
young man is no longer indentured, bind- 
ing himself to perform certain services, 
and the employer does not put himself 
under obligations to teach him the trade. 
The worker must pick up his knowledge 
as best he can; as a result, there are a 
great many poorly trained workmen. 


. Of the large number of mechanics now 


said to be out of employment it is quite 
probable that many are not skilled in 
their work and cannot obtain work on 
that account. 

One of the oldest and most successful 
trade schools in the country is the New 
York Trade School, established by the 
late Col. R. T. Auchmuty. Colonel 
Auchmuty was a man of means, and 
started this school because he did not be- 
lieve boys and young men had a fair 
chance to learn profitable trades. While 
the enterprise was, in one sense, philan- 
thropic, its promoter believed that the 
students should pay a reasonable fee for 


‘| their tuition and not consider themselves 


the beneficiaries of a charity. 

Under the Auchmuty system the man- 
ual and scientific branches of a trade are 
so arranged anda taught that the student 
not only quickly acquires skill, but is 
shown why work should be done in a cer- 
tain way. At the outset the pupil is 
taught simple work and is gradually ad- 
vanced to work more difficult and compli- 
cated, and finally becomes acquainted 
with the various branches of the trade. 
While he learns the science and practice 
of the trade, speed of execution is sup- 
posed to be acquired at real work after 
leaving the school. The instructors are 
skilled mechanics who show the pupil 
how to stand, how to hold the tools, ex- 
plaining how such kind of work should 
be done, and seeing that it is done cor- 
rectly. The scientific instruction is given 
by means of lectures, by handbooks ar- 
ranged with questions and answers, and 
by diagrams illustrating how the particu- 
lar job in hand should be done, and show- 
ing the difference between good and bad 
work. 

There are both day and evening classes, 
the latter giving an opportunity to young 
men who are earning theirliving at other 
occupations during the day to learn a 
trade. When thecourse of instruction is 
completed an examination is held and 
diplomas are given to those who come up 
to the requirements of the full course. 

At this Trade School evening instruc- 
tien is given in bricklaying, plastering, 
plumbing, electrical work, carpentering, 
house painting, stonecutting, fresco 
painting, blacksmith’s work, printing, 
sign painting, and sheet metal cornice 
work. There are day classes in plumb- 
ing, house and fresco painting, sign 
painting, bricklaying, carpentry, steam 
and hot water fitting, and printing. Much 
of the instruction is given under the 
supervision of a committee of New York 
master workmen belonging to the partic- 
ular trade taught. 

Stonecutting is taught three times a 
week, from October 1gthto April roth, to 
young men between’ seventeen and 
twenty-three years of age. The student 


} first learns how to square, or ‘‘dress,”’ an 


irregular block of stone, and then be- 
comes acquainted with the various 
methods of finishing a surface, cutting 
moldings, panels, etc. Twelve dollars 
is the charge for instruction in this 
course. It is said ‘that stonecutting is 
one of the best and steadiest trades. 

In bricklaying the pupil is taught how 
to lay straight walls, corners, intersect- 
ing walls, arches, setting window frames, 


sills and lintels, how to mix mortar and 
cement. At first he is taught how to 
handle the trowel and how to spread 
mortar; then he works on eight and 
twelve inch walls, the brick work being 
carried up as high as the young men can 
conveniently work. The terms for the 
evening class are $16 for the course; $40 
forthe day class. Pupils who have re- 
ceived six months’ instruction in the 
evening class have been able to do from 
one-third to a half-day’s work on leaving 
the school, and to do a full day’s work 
after a few months’ practice at real work. 
Some years ago a number of the gradu- 
ates were employed by the founder of the 
school to build three stores inthe upper 
part of the city, a large apartment house, 
and many other houses. This work was 
so well done that it led a committee from 
Philadelphia, who came from that city to 
examine the work, to favorably report 
the establishment of the Mechanical 
Trade Schools of the Philadelphia Build- 
ers’ Exchange. 

Plastering is taught in a room divided 
into several compartments, the walls and 
ceilings being lathed in the usual man- 
ner. The pupils are taught how to apply 
the ‘‘ scratch coat,’’ and are then shown 
how to apply the ‘‘ brown coat.”’ Terms, 
$16 for the course. 

In house painting the instruction com- 
mences with the care of potsand brushes, 
the preparation of wood for painting, 
mixing paints, burning off, staining, stip- 
pling, etc. Particular attention is given 
to the art of mixing colors and the match- 
ing of various shades. Terms, for the 
day course, $40; evening class, $16. In- 
struction in fresco painting costs $12, the 
work being executed on plastered screens 
and on ceilings. There is also a four 
months’ course of instruction in sign 
painting, costing, evening class, $12, day 
class, $25. The pupil is taught how to 
prepare boards for sign work, lettering 
in Roman, block and Egyptian styles. 
He works in the same way that he would 
in a shop, including the painting of large 
signs requiring the use of a ladder to 
work from. 

Plumbing is one of the most popular 
courses, probably because it is considered 
a lucrative occupation, especially of late 
years, since sanitary plumbing has been 
insisted upon by the Boards of Health in 
our large cities. The Master Plumbers’ 
Association, of New York, has a commit- 
tee who supervise the work of. the pupils, 
and gold medals are given to incite the 
young men to do good work. In the 
course of instruction practical illustra- 
tions of faulty work are placed in con- 
trast with good work, so that the lesson 
may be thoroughly understood. 

The reference made to these different 


‘courses of study will serve to illustrate 


how the New York Trade School is con- 
ducted. Since it was opened it has been 
attended by fifty-six hundred young men. 
Those who have attended the evening 
classes have come from New York, Brook- 
lyn, Jersey City, Staten Island, and towns 
in New Jersey as far distant as Paterson. 
The day classes have been attended by 
young men from nearly every State in 
the Union, as far south as Louisiana and 
as far west as California, from Canada, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. A 
short distance from the school is a lodg- 
ing house for the benefit of the young 
men who come from distant points to at- 
tend the school. Lodging costs $2 per 
week, and meals in the neighboring 
houses and restaurants can be had for 
from $3 to $3.50 per week. The majority 
of the young men who have attended the 
school have come on the recommendation 
of relatives or friends who have preceded 
them. Hundreds of these pupils have 
testified that the instruction they received 
was the making of them. Ata small ex- 
pense they have obtained a knowledge 
of a trade which will be valuable to them 
all their lives. 

Another Trade School, established a 
year or two ago,:is connected with the 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. Tho the 
school does not aim to turn out journey- 
men mechanics, its courses of instruction 
are a modern substitute for the old ap- 
prenticeship system, There is a day 


‘fifteen years. 
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course in carpentry one year in length, 
the students working out, inthe form of 
small models, problems in roofing, fram- 
ing and stair-building. They learn how 
to estimate the cost of work and to keep 
account of time and materials actually 
spent. 

There is a two years’ day course in 
machine work. The pupil is instructed 
how to work on the planing machine, 
shaper, drill, milling machine and grind- 
ing machine, and after a time is employed 
upon examples of practical work in forg- 
ing and in the making and tempering of 
steel tools. 

There are evening classes in carpentry, 
machine work, plumbing, house, fresco 
and sign painting. These evening 
classes afford an opportunity for young 
men actually employed in a trade during 
the day, to improve their skill, obtain 
theoretical knowledge in regard to their 
particular vocation, and so hasten their 
progress towardcompetency. Applicants 
must be between sixteen and twenty-five 
years of age. The course of study lasts 
for six months, from September 23d to 
March 26th; day classes from 9 A.M. to 
5 P.M. for five days a week; evening 
classes, 7:30 to 9:30, Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday. The cost of tuition in the 
day classes (three terms during the year) 
is $15 per term; in the evening classes, 
$15 for six months. 

The subject of manual training, in con- 
nection with our public school system, 
has engaged the attention of educational 
reformers in this country during the past 
Some of these reformers 
consider it is best to teach manual train- 
ing directly in the common school, while 
others believe, with Dr. W. T. Harris, 
that it is not necessary to pursue this 
course, in order to reap the benefits from 
the system, believing that ‘‘the manual 
training school should be side by side 
with the high school as an independent 
institution for the preparation of youth 
for their vocation.’’ There are now in 
the United States 359 educational institu- 
tions, comprising agricultural colleges, 
universities, Indian schools, charity 
schools, reform schools, schools for the 
deaf, for the blind, and the colored, and 
technical schools, like the two referred to 
at length in this article, where manual 
training is taught. 


New York City. * 





Notes from Practical Workers. 
BY WM. HOYT COLEMAN. 


Bulbs and Their Planting.—David Fra- 
ser, in Chicago Gardening, says that in 
planting the larger bulbs it is better to 
dig out the beds or border five or six 
inches deep. Dig over the bottom, put 
on a light coating of manure, plant the 
bulbs and fill in the soil again. In this 
way the bulbs are all at one depth, come 
up all at once and flower at the same 
time. In planting with a trowel the bulbs 
are set more or less unevenly, causing 
several days’ difference in time of flower- 
ing. A well-drained soil is essential, 
and if raised several inches above the 
level the bulbs will ripen off nicely with- 
out lifting, and may remain in the ground 
over summer. Narcissus bulbs, left un- 
disturbed for four or five years, have 
increased wonderfully. In addition to 
tulips, hyacinths, etc., the amateur should 
grow snowdrops, scilla, chionodoxa, 
winter aconite, narcissus, etc., for a suc- 
cession. In a small garden, crocuses 
and snowdrops may be planted in the 
grass, either with a sharp-pointed stick 
or by lifting a sod and setting the bulbs 
under it, then tamping down the sod. A 
clump of snowdrops may be set in some 
sheltered nook for early flowers. Many 
bulbs do best planted in clumps of six to 
twelve. Spring snowflakes should be 
largely grown for cut flowers. Among 
the showiest narcissuses are Sir Watkin, 
Leedsii, Horsfieldi, Maximus, Emperor, 
and Nelsoni Major. Plant plenty of 
Poeticus ornatus—the finest of all for 
cut flowers and lasting a long time in 
bloom. Some of the newer tulips are 
very beautiful —Batalina, Clusiana, Eich- 
leri, Vitellina alba, Linifolia, 
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Checking the Army Worm.—William 
Doogue, Superintendent of the Boston 
Public Grounds, has been studying the 
army worm and methods of its de- 
struction, says Zhe Globe, since it ap- 
peared on the city grounds. He thinks 
he has discovered an insecticide, compar- 
atively inexpensive and easily obtained, 
which can be used on a large scale. 
Substantially, the formula is—Canada 
hardwood ashes containing 8 per cent. 
and upward of potash, with one-third 
slaked lime added. This is destructive 
to all insect life, at the same time form- 
ing a valuable fertilizer. Mr. Doogue’s 
experiments were performed on five or 
six separate pieces of -ground, under 
varying conditions of crop, soil and 
weather. Of course crops of grain or 
grass attacked by the worms must be cut 
down.and burned, fire being the only ef- 
fectual means to destroy the eggs lodged 
on the stalks and blades. It is also well 
to roll the fields when the powder is ap- 
plied, so that no rough places may escape 
untouched. About four tons to the acre 
should be spread, with a horse spreader, 
if possible just before rain. On yards 
and small lawns a wire-mesh sieve is the 
proper implement. A G/lode reporter who 
examined a greensward treated with the 
powder the day before found the grass 
covered with dead wormis, also quantities 
of pupz, whose germs of life within the 
protecting sheaths had been destroyed 
by the potash and lime. The remains of 
the insects were burned and shriveled. 

Timber Crops on Waste Lands.—Mtr. J. 
D. Lyman, a forestry expert, states, in 
the Exeter (N. H.) News-Letter, that the 
116,000 acres of waste land in New 
Hampshire, by Census of 1880, since much 
increased, are only waiting for the touch 
of the forester to spring into active life, 
and be clothed with timber crops worth 
hundreds of dollars per acre. The same 
is true of other States. Even poor land 
will grow trees. A Shaker at Enfield, 
Conn., plowed pine barrens, sowed oats, 
harrowed them in, sowed broadcast one 
to four quarts pine seed, rolled the 
ground, ard grew 150 acres of white 
pines. A Massachusetts man planted 17 
acres with 8 days’ work and grew a fine 
crop. A valuable pine grove at Winches- 
ter, N. H., was grown by scattering over 
the grass sod of 2% acres of worn-out 
pasture land, 12 bushels of cones. Mr. 
Lyman’s experimental plot of 108 square 
rods of pines is 37 to 57 years from the 
seed, these thinned at various times but 
not early enough. They stand 217 to the 
acre, on very poor land, average 13 2-100 
of an inch in diameter 4 feet froth the 
ground, about 73 feet in hight, and will 
average 50,000 feet of inch boards to the 
acre. Stakes, fencing, shingle stuff, etc., 
cut out in thinning, have much more than 
paid for the labor. The cleared land 
would not sell for $1 an acre. Pine 
cones should be gathered early in Sep- 
tember, before the seed drop, spread in 
a dry place and beaten out with a stick— 
covered when sowed about ¥ inch pressed 
down. Spruce is the timber for moun- 
tains. In some sections the chestnut 
would be very profitable. Its thinnings 
soon furnish stakes, fence poles, posts 
and railroad sleepers. Reckoning the 
cost of pine seeding $1 per acre for land, 
$1 for seed, $3 for labor, compound inter- 
est 4 per cent., time 50 years, the amount 
per acre would be $35.53. Not counting 
value of thinnings or enrichment of land 
there would be 40,000 to 55,000 feet of 
inch boards per acre, worth, at present 
low prices, $100 to $200 per acre. 

New-Condition Farming.—Prof. J. W. 
Sanborn, who has had wide experience 
in Eastern and Western farming, is now 
conducting a farm in New Hampshire on 
lines intended to adjust New England 
farming to the new conditions of machine 
work, cheapened chemicals, cheap and 
abundant capital, available labor, and 
lessened returns of Western labor and 
city life. He explains his plan in the 
New England Farmer. The maxim “lit- 
tle farms well tilled’? grew up under 
hand-labor conditions and was adapted 
to them, but not to the age of mechanism 
and chemical manures. The present 
agriculture is one of partially occupied 
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farms conducted with little tillage, little 
labor, little manure, little capital, and 
little expectations. The low price of 
farm lands and the lack of demand for 
them is evidence that the present type of 
farming does not meet the expectations 
of those devoted to gainful industries, 


Our experiment stations work upon iso- 
lated facts—of great value in themselves, 
but they cannot apply them to a philo- 
sophical systemof farming. The unwill- 
ing character of the soil, too, compels 
intensive methods—those of high art and 
science; yet the reverse of this is true in 
practice. Believing that a radical de- 
parture from common methods is neces- 
sarv, Professor Sanborn is now, on 
‘*Wilson Farm,’’ conducting an eight- 
years’ rotation of crops that calls for 
plowing the land one-half thetime. It 
is now in the third year. Chemicals are 
made the basis of fertilization, and the 
crops are anchored tothem. Practically, 
all the machinery of a Western farm is 
in use, and many men are employed. 
Live-stock feeding is carried on, on a 
liberalscale. The experiment is attended 
with large risks, but Professor Sanborn 
proposes to give farmers the benefit of 
its success or failure. 


Avsany, N. Y. 


The Setting of Milk. 


BY C. S. PLUMB. 





THERE are two common methods of 
setting milk in this country, one in cans 
about eighteen inches deep and eight 
inches in diameter, and the other in shal- 
low tin pans or crocks. In the less pro- 
gressive dairy regions the latter is the 
more common form, and to the writer the 
most objectionable. The large shallow 
vessels expose a great surface of milk or 
cream to the air, offering a good field for 
catching dust or absorbing odors. Milk 
rapidly absorbs odors, which fact some- 
times accounts for the disagreeable taste 
of milk that has stood in the barn for a 
few minutes. after milking, subject to the 
smell of excrement, etc. In view of this 
fact persons who set their milk in musty 
cellars, or in pantries having a smell of 
provisions, usually produce butter of 
poor grade. The iarge-mouthed pan of- 
fers the largest surface of milk to catch 
these smells. Another objection to this 
form of pan is the influence of change of 
air-temperature on the milk. After be- 
ing drawn from the cow, if to be set, 
milk should be rapidly reduced in tem- 
perature to as near 40° as possible, and 
the temperature kept as constant as pos- 
sible thereafter. If set on shelves, how- 
ever, incellar or pantry, or even in milk 
room, the temperature of the milk will be 
subject to wide changes. On extremely 
cold days in winter it will be very likely 
to freeze, and frozen cream never ought 
to be used for making butter that is to be 
sold, as it is inferior in quality. In very 
hot weather it is almost impossible to 
prevent milk so set from souring before 
the cream is fully risen, so that thereby a 
loss ensues.. Should the milk sour to 
loppering, then it is impossible to skim 
the cream from the surface without gath- 


ering in some curds, more or less of 
which are frequently left in the churn 
among the butter, from which they can- 
not be entirely separated, thus injuring 
the quality. 

The deep can offers a better opportuni- 
ty for keeping the milk under conditions 
favorable to maintaining its good quality 
untll skimmed. The can may be set in 
cold spring water, where available, and 
the temperature of the milk kept quite 
constant. Or the can may be placed in 
acreamer in cold well water or in ice- 
water, and so set in a cold bath, as it 
were at a lowtemperature, with the milk 
exposed to no undesirable atmospheric 
odors. The surface of milk exposed 
in such a can, is comparatively smail, 
as compared with the large pans, and 
there is a thicker layer of cream in con- 
sequence. 

Usually the cream is skimmed from the 
pans by means of a common hand skim- 
mer or a large flat scoop, while the com- 
monest form of deep can is creamed with 
a conical skimmer or dipper. Many deep 
cans, however, have faucets or valves in 
the side atthe bottom. or in the bottom, 
through which the skim milk is drawn 
off leaving the cream in the can. This 
is a better way of skimming than by re- 
moving from the top with a skimmer, as 
the cream is left undisturbed in thecan, 
and not mixed more or less with the milk 
below, during the process of skimming. 
There is always some loss of cream in 
skimming by any hand process, but more 
by the old-fashioned surface methods 
than by the more modern withdrawing of 
the skim milk from below without dis- 
turbing the cream during the operation. 
At the Indiana Experiment Station very 
ca’eful experiments were conducted com- 
paring the skimming from the surfacc of 
cans, and drawing off the milk from be- 
low. During fifteen days in February, 
the average loss from surface skimming 
was 0.34 per cent., while that skimmed 
from below showed-a loss of but 0.17 per 
cent. This makes a very important dif- 
ference, where one is setting large quan- 
tities of milk. 

As has already been indicated, milk 
should be set in some place where smells 
are reduced to a minimum, and where 
the temperature isconstant andlow. For 
this reason a creamer or cabinet for set- 
ing milk in is very desirable, where a 
good spring house is lacking. In fact, 
if a constantcurrent of cold spring water 
could be conveyed through a creamer, 
the milk would be set under. better con- 
ditions than where simply placed in open 
spring wator. As arule it would be bet- 
ter protected from external agencies that 
might otherwise injure it. 

Altho much butter of a fine quatity is 
made of milk set in pans and cans, the 
writer feels that if one is making a spe- 
cialty of fine dairy butter, it will be bet- 
ter and more profitable, where six or 
more eows are kept, to use a hand sepa- 
rator. 


Experment Station, Laravette, Inv. 
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nomical in use and productive in results. It is made 


Pure Bone Basis. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES aspecialty. Beef Scraps, 
Oyster Shells, Chicken Bone and DARLING'S CON- 
CENTRATED MEAL. - 
Send for 1897 catalogue. 
L. B. Darling Fertilizer Company, 
Pawtucket. R. 1. 


[FERTILIZERS 








Stop that Cough 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI. HALL’S 


BALSATI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time. 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the bes: 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem: 
edy” has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 


25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle, 
See that you get what you ask for— 


HALL’S BALSAM. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Pavable in Advance. 





One number (one week) 10 cents. 


One month.......... 5 | Six months........ ++$1 50 
Three months....... 75 | Nine months........ 225 
Four months........ 1 00 | One year.......ee00+ 3 00 


CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber....... 
One year each to two subscribers. . 
Three years to one subscriber..... ee 
Three subscribers one year each..........++0+5 
Four years to one subscriber...........s+ss0005 
Four subscribers one year each.........+0+.0++ 
Five years to one subscriber.........sses+esee. 
Five subscribers one year each........+0++e000s 10 

In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 

The above rates are invariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. 

Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP,” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT. is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew, therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
of their subscrjptions, in order to receive 
their papers uninterruptedly. We will 
however, take pleasure in continuing the 
paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in 
the Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year 
additional. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
periodicals in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, Can save money by writing for 
our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made knowa 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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32 (1784) 
THE NEW MODELS 


OF THE 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD 
Typewriter 


EMBODY 
the practical experience of years, and the 
guarantee of a long established reputation. 
MANY VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 
__ 327 | Broadway, New York. 


SIXTY-FIRST YEAR. 


JOHN CATTNACH, 


361 Fifth Ave., N. Y.. opposite Manhatten Club. 
Our usual display of fine 


“OWN MAKE” 


LEATHER GOODS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Toilet, Traveling and *¢ 
LONDON KIT BAGS, DRESS SUIT CASES, 
VALIsEs, TRUNKS, Eto. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


58 Nassau St., 29 Maiden Lane, New York. 
St. Andrew's St., Holborn Circus, London, E. C. 


SYPHER & CO., 


Dealers in Antique Furniture,etc. 

246 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
To make room for New Impor- 
tations have decided to dis- 
pose of a large portion of. their 
present stock at greatly re- 
duced prices. A close inspec- 
tion is invited. 


- 














Special to « The independent ” Readers. 
If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ ad" and 10c. in 


stamps, and we will mail you & 
44 Ib. sample best T imported, 
any kind you mag order. 

5 Ibs. fine Fam a Teas 0} 

ceipt of br and this “‘ ad. ce Al 


charges paid 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289. 31 and 88 "ert STREET. 
NEW YORK CITY N.Y 


STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Granu 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment 4 nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 
figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St, 
NEW YORK. 


‘CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 





Cash Capital................. 0.0008 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves tor Insurance in 

PONBD) BED. ..000000000cescccccecenes 4,191,020 12 
I oisi0 icsiss wngaseococant 2,025,808 13 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 3,025,808 13 
Gross Assets...................006 9 7°216,828 25 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 





Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
* EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., S.W, 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


THE INDEPENDENT 





Registered Trade Mark. 


Holiday Gifts. 


Handkerchiefs. 


Plain Hemstitched, 
Initialed, 
Embroidered, 
Lace and Lace Edged. 


Every handkerchief war- 
ranted Pure Linen. 


Household Linens, Etc. 


Table Cloths and Napkins, 
Articles for Table Decoration, 
Bureau and Cushion Covers, 
Down Quilts and Pillows, 
Pillow Shams, Bed Spreads, etc. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


*¢ THE LINEN STORE.”’ 
14 West 23d Street, New York. 


Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


VIMOID 


MNENDS 


VIM T Mb 


With the VIMOID Kit, the VIM 
is the easiest repaired tire to-day on 
the marke. 7 

VIMOID is nota solution to be put 
into tires in case they should punc- 
ture, but is'a plastic plug, that even 
an unskilied person can insert into 
the puncture, repairing it instantly, 
easily and permanently. 

Sent on receipt of 50 cents if the 
dealers do not have it. 

Address Department M 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Branches at 275 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 


New YORK. CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. DENVER. 
St. Lovis. PHILADELPHIA. SAN FRANCISCO. 


WEAR JAcusOve@ 


860 Broadway, Union Sq. & 18th St., 
NEW YORK, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
Tiles, ADAPTED FOR 


Marbles, oPEN FiREPLAcEs 
Mosaics, WALES & FLOoRs. 
9 


Finest Goods—Makers’ Prices. 


























KITUHEN FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, | 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 





NEW YORK. 


December 24, 1896 


sven CHRISTMAS GIFT 





LARGE... we 4a wee © Over 300... . AY 5 
8 o——um=e=m==s Colored Maps, Diagrams. aok iq sah 
VOLUMES. Every Volume ‘Memes ly Perfect. 


STANDARD)" 
AMERICAN 5 bay 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
of foun Clark lack Mlapachs LT, sbaach ‘D. 


—-s 
a large editorsand 
over i) ouinen scholars and special- 


A ‘Superb Reference Work 
treating over 60,000 topi on eee 
than an: othereneycloped a) covering 


thought and endeavor, including THE 
ARTS, SCIENCES, PHILOSOPHY, HISTO- 
RY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, As- 
TRONOMY, GEOLOGY, METEOROLOGY, 
NAVIGATION, EXPLORATION, DISCOV- 
ERY. AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, 


THEOLOGY, LAW, MEDICINE, POLIT! 
ICAL ECONOMY, STATISTICS, etc., etc. 


Fresh from the Press 


AMERICAN, BRCPCLO: 


brought do 
and con tains hu of ar- 


- = on subjects not treated fn any 
other reference work. Another im- 


A igaic 
UE: 


ap Za dixes, which embrace over 100 


\\ 
\ 


DICTIONARY, A DICTIONARY OF TECH- 
NICAL TERMS, A GAZETEER OF THE 
UNITED STATES, STATISTICS OF PRESI- 
DENTIAL ELECTIONS, STATE AND 
TERRITORIAL ELECTIONS, RELIGIOUS 
SUMMARIES, STATISTICS OF THE POP- 
= ULATION OF THE WORLD, AND A 
—— Seciedtn Gertetin * U, VERITABLE MINE OF OTRER INFOR- 

clo a Strict to Date.’? MATION ON THOUSANDS OF SUBJECTS 

era BY ONY Bigs Gopedia strict oa wees, 11éin. Long.] OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST AND IM- 

PORTANCE. 


SS A 2 TT SS 
UNTIL secures IMMEDIATE POSSESSION of 
DEC. 31 R the entire set of 8 volumes. Balance pay- 
able $1.50 monthly for 1 year. 
You thus secure this neperagal Reference Library at once for continued use and enjoyment. 


| Sus eauravingn of Gisewbbed Pode Auihors Phyeeian Chciita, euosopher 
ngu ‘oets, Authors, sician: emists rs 
MAGNIFICENTLY and Scientists, ant and with over 3 colored maps ani charts froma the VERY_LATEST Ex- 

















PLORATIONS and SURVEYS, delineating Co nts, Empires, Countries, States, Cities, 

— | Fer mons nae eal ie ore ake we OE RBS 
exe of the globe. - 

THROUGHOUT ARB AM RICAN | is —e best illustrated and the best mapped Ency- 





clopedia ie Ste English Languag 


OUR GREAT INTRODUCTORY OFFER #232 sess 


pray | dA to Cirtomas, since the pecul- 
the work as a holiday 

gift makes its introduction in this way most valuable to ue. 
CLO To pecure wwideep pread and favorable paatietey for THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCY- 
comparison wi th all Seer peenees works as to _— scope, lateness of trea’ it and Pao ey 

e feel that pad set will crea ‘demand for others. while the distribution will be gen: 
in oeeens, it will fast £ for a limited t 
ing from $48 to $72 a set, accordin; oy style of bin 


N 
work, as above stated, we make t — aaaer nominal (about the ‘cost of manufacture), the distribution. to 
clcse Dec. Sist at latest, or sooner 








END $1 tc =. orn ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
|HOW TO SECURE en TT te a Pee ph a MTN 
in clot 
ONE OF THESE | ar once. The balance is payable at the rate 5 


5 cent x 
SPLENDID SETS will bes Pend er tu full-sheep, $2.50 per month for one year. We re ena the 
ae orecce atyle, w which is peationtesty elegant and servicer bie ‘ood will last a 
lifetime. If not as represented any set may be returned within ten days and money will be promptly ¥ refunded. 
Owing to the nominal paid by the 


ri 
at poy | but our ent thre confidence —_ ~ volumes will be ody received and cheerfully paid for is shown b 
send n “> ge > = an advan 


great work and Phe ly of it to others. Send two-cent stam; r postage on 22- rated pamphlet 
i, 4 Wess refer you to the publis! A ear this magazine. 





“THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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: COMFORT FOR COOL cere 
4 
is] 
: I H $ 
5 wage ae @ 
4 » 
nm Vuvy 
& Will heat a room from 15 to 20 Satisfaction guaranteed or @ 
5 ft. square perfectly, in the N ~ 1 = money refunded. When aes @ 
& most severe weather. Our pat- ? 0 or! kept by dealers will sen 
e ent donble-drum gives twic ON oan ee on receipt of $8. @ 
the radiation of any oil heater Our Points on stoves 
made. Indicator shows exact moke! ; 224 1amps free. é 
amount of oil in fount. Inside . 
feed wick burns oll till ex- ( The Plume & Atwood 4 
. Outside ratchet con- . 
trols Mg Fg — ss pit New York q 
nae Saos Gaus wee a f- 4 ; Mfg. Co. ; rane @ 4 
chimney : ¢ to Break! > Factores:  Chicag @ 
r s Waterbury = Thomaston, @ 
Q 
O00000000000000000 088888888888 





FA. 6. & E. L. SHAW. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, ' ~ 





“MAYER & CO., 
Memorial Windows. 


MUNICH, LONDON, NEW YORK 
47 Barclay Street, New York. 
FRANCIS I. MONAGHAN, Manager. 











ed Ped Ped Ped Peed Pat Pet Ped Pest Ped @ 
5 27 Sudbury St., EMULSION STRAT 
Send for MMustrated Catalogue. BOSTON. MASS Se fA. 
1895 






NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES 


Absolutely the highest grade watches made in this 
country. 





For full information address 
1HE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO. 


382 Washington St., Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Washington St., Chicago. 











PY TT od 
THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS PIANOS 
Are the and the 
favorite of the 
musical re, 


NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YO: 


CAUTION-- rests, rvs oer tcetoren erate S-Q-H-M-E-R 








THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. 








Tus Inpgrenpent Press 4: anp 43 Gop Street, NEAR_FuLTon; Steger. 
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